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**Oh! for a world 
Where violence shall never lift the sword.” 
Tuere is an apartment in the palace at 


BY THE THE 


Hampton Court, called the queen's drawing- | 


room. It is adorned by three pictures. One 
of these is a large painting, in water-colours, 
occupying three sides of the chamber. It may 
be said, indeed, to contain many pictures, in a 
series of compartments; but, as one great 
whole, it represents the triumph of Julius C»- 
sar—and is well known as the capital work, or 
master-piece, of Andrea Mantegna, executed by 
him, at Mantua, nearly four centuries ago 
The two other pictures are by Sebastian 
Ricci. 
either door of the apartment, having a good 


light thrown on them from the adjacent win- | 


dows.—These represent, one, * the Woman of 
Faith :” so called, [ judge, because the female. 
kneeling at the feet of Jesus, is pourtrayed 
as bending to kiss the hem of his garment. 
But for the introduction of this 
should rather have regarded the subject, as the 
Canaanitish woman, just at the close of her 
hard trial, when the full revelation of the grace 
and merey designed her, is vouchsafed. 1 
other is “the Woman of Samaria: and the 


painter has made her so lean upon the well, so | 
listen, and so look, and has shed so kind a calm, 


so sweet a repose over the forin of the Saviour, 
that your softened affections, and gladdened 
heart, realize all the outward aspect of that 
hallowed and memorable scene. “ The Wo- 
man of Faith.” however, is, of the-two produc- 
tions, the fullest and the finest—the warmest 
and kindest talker to your gaze. In the group- 
ing, the attitudes, the very fold and fall of the 
draperies, it looks, it breathes, it speaks com- 
passion—dirine compassion. 

Surely it was not chance, surely it was not 
mere natufal taste, that suggested the placing 
of these hallowed conceptions, in such happy 
juxta-position with all the pomp, and pride, 
and barbaric splendour of a Roman triumph. 


Never were the peaceful victories of Divine | 


love so delightfully contrasted with the blood- 
won conquests of man’s ambitious rage by a 
picture-hanger before. It reads a fine lesson 
to the thoughtful ; and indeed, it invites all to 
Museum.—Vor. X1V. 


They are small, and hang, one over | 


incident, I | 


The | 


think. The painting of the triumph is vast, 
and fills the room, even as the fame of an 


| earthly victor fills the world; while the small 


pictures of Ricci, that searce cover the panels 
above the doors in the corners of the chamber, 


| do sweetly typify the still voice of pardon 


and of peace, achieving its quiet conquests 
over Sin and Fear, in the overlooked or forgot- 
ten places of this noisy earth—this noisy earth! 
What a harsh and terrible tumult they make !— 
those helmets and shields—those bucklers and 
quivers, rattling upon the chariots and upon 
the piled wains, in Mantegna’s painting !—and 
the trampets! how fierce, how cruel, how 
haughty they sound!—You cannot hear the 


| captive's wail; you catch no moan, no sigh— 


“ The music of Victory is all too loud.” 


However, it was not to write a description 
of Hampton Court Palace, that [ took up my 
pen; for if so, I should be long, methinks, be- 
fore | had done with my subject; the Cartoons 
alone would furnish matter for pages of fond 
descant.—My object was simply to relate a 
story, which | gathered on this spot, from the 
lips of a war-worn, melancholy old officer. 

Whilst I was standing in the drawing-room 
already mentioned, there came in a grave and 
aged gentleman, who looked like a veteran of 
some note and rank. He seemed checked at 
the sight of a visiter, and a little disconcerted, 
that he should not enjoy his mental morsel in 
quiet. I observed this; and entering entirely 
into his feelings (for I love to visit pictures 
alone), passed into the next apartment, to the 
great satisfaction of my guide, whose patience 
was well nigh exhausted. 1 suppose it was as 
a sort of acknowledgment for this my courte- 
sy, that, as I was afterwards resting myself 
upon a shady seat in the garden, the old gentle- 
man touched his hat to me, and took a place 


| on the same bench, though at the further end 


of it, and with averted head. Each occupied 
with his own reflections, we sate thus in social 
silence for many minutes; at last, 1 ventured 
to ask him what he thought of the two pictures 
of Ricci, in the apartment where I met and | ft 
him, and whether the singular impression mace 
on my mind had been, in any degree, prodneod 
upon his own. I had unconsciously siruck the 
very chord, to which his heart sadly and at 


| once responded.—“ Ah, sir,” said he, “ I read, 


I felt, I thanked God for the lesson, which, 
though it was bitter in the learning, has taught 
No. 80.—I 
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me how to value such little helps in my daily 
paths, as his providence may place before me, 
and his grace enable me to improve. Sir, I 
gained a little step heavenward in that same 
chamber. I have lived much in camps— 
have shared in many victories—have marched 
through illumined cities—-have drunk full 
cups to the salutes of artillery and the trumpet 
—have danced in ball rooms decorated with 
laurel :—Fame was my chosen mistress, and 
she has paid me, after her fashion, well—with 
renown and rank; with decorations, and—with 
scars—she has dressed me up in honours, as 
though to mock me—for 


. 
“There's nothing here, there's nothing in all 
this 
To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart." — 


Sir, I stand alone in a world, to me empty. A 
few years ago, indeed, I had something to care 
for—something to care forme. A noble youth, 
a gallant youth, whom I had adopted as a son; 
but’ here he paused, his voice not failing 
him, but he dared not trust it. 

“ God took him away, sir, I suppose.” 





« Yes, sir,” he rejoined, with recovered com- | 


posure, and with a firm tone and a strong em- 
phasis ; 


“God took him away young, quite | 


young; but I doubt not, asthe book of Wisdom | 


has it, ‘lest that wickedness should alter his 
understanding, and deceit beguile his soul 

“Might I ask you more of this little his- 
tory *’ 

“Ves, sir. Itis short and painful, but you 
shall have it all—for it is soon told— 

*T am an old officer—for forty years, man and 


boy, | have been a soldier—I have no living re- | 


lation—I have survived all my more intimate 
friends and associates. On my return froma 
command in the West Indies, many years ago, 
finding myself for the time out of employ, 1 went 
down to reside for a winter at Bath, where | 
was told I should find many old officers, and a 


society well suited to a retired military man. | 


However, whist and long stories never agreed 
with me. I found myself revoking every night ; 
and the cells of my memory were getting clog- 
ged with twice told tales; I therefore deter- 
inined to take flight into the country. I look- 
ed all about that pleasant neighbourhood, and 


engaged a cheerful house in a beautifully si- | 


tuated village called Freshford, about five miles 
from the city 
and sportsman, in a small way: I read too, for 
the first time almost in my life—read old books : 
drank old wine ; made a few country acquaint- 


1 turned gardener, fisherman, | 


ances, and formed a very happy intimacy with | 
| dered back to me, with a new wonder, as if it 


the parson of the parish; a thoroughly good 
man he was—a husband—a father,—such a 
head—such a heart—with a good, steady voice, 
but a tearful eye; tearful when he was happy 
—a true Christian—a living epistle—cheertful 
as childhood, and movurntul as pity; when 
aught claimed his pity. He had a large family 
—girls and boys—al! ages—all sizes—all clever 
—all kind—all talking—all singing (and well 
they —% - from the father downwards)—all 
healthy, 

Well, here | used to go in and out, when I 
liked and as | liked,—always something to 
cheer me. The eldest boy, Harry Ardent, 
was a youth about nineteen, and soon became 


aughing, happy and rich—in hope. | 
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my true and close ally. He was all animation 
and life, and cheerfulness. I learned more 
from him than I had ever learned before; for 
his very questions taught me to think, more 
seriously than I had ever done, before | answer- 
ed him. In him, in the very contemplation of 
him, I seemed to live over again my early 
youth; or rather, indeed, to live for the first 
time what I had missed of life. Moreover, 
I was unconsciously flattered by the boy. He 
so evidently respected the profession in which 
I had spent all my days, and so looked up to 
me for my services. He rode with me, he 
walked with me, he gardened with me; he 
fished with me, and had always the fullest bas- 
ket; he shot with me, and had always the hea- 
viest bag. Early and late he was with me. 
My servants all gave him smiles of daily wel- 
come: my dogs, the quick and happy barkings 
of gladness; my old negro servant, Francis, 
used to say to me—‘ Massa never so happy 
before ; I hope will last.” I knew the man’s 
ways (he had been converted under the mission 
of the Moravians, in Jamaica; and though I 
valued old Francis highly, yet I then thought 
him a Methodist—poor Francis, he lived to 
convert his master; and he, too, is taken 
away). I knew the man’s ways, and never 
heeded his peculiar expression at the time; 
now I think of it often—soon indeed was I made 
to remember it. 

“ Harry often pressed me to obtain the con- 
sent of his father that he might enter the army, 
and to use my interest to procure a Commission. 
It is not likely, however, that his father would 
have consented, having other views for the boy, 
had it not been for one of those accidents which 
do sometimes decide our fate. I was sitting, one 
summer evening, on the lawn, before the par- 
sonage, surrounded by its happy inmates, and 
listening to a cheerful glee, when old Francis 
came to the gate, conducting a post express on 
a tired horse, and puta large official despatch 
into my hand. It contained a brief note, from 
the commander of our forces in Spain, saying 
that he wanted me to take charge of a division 
of his army, and had written home to apply for 


me. Under the same envelope was my ap- 
pointinent. This event being altogether un- 


expected, produced a great sensation in our 
little party. The women, mother and daugh- 
ters, were greatly interested; and (as is com- 
mon with women) a little moved, at a separa- 
tion so sudden, even from an old bachelor like 
myself. The eyes of the younger boys fasten- 
ed upon the express, with his horn and whip 
and red jacket, and every now and then wan- 


were a day and an incident never to be forgot- 
ten. The father was silent and tearful—Harry 
seized the opportunity, and pressed his wishes 
with an eagerness and a feeling delightful to 
witness, and that bore down all opposition. 1 
promised to obtain him a commission, and to 
take him with me. His father gave consent, 
siniling through his tears; and observed, that 
with me for his boy's guide and protector, the 
greater part of his objections to a profession so 
perilous seemed to vanish—that with me, Har- 
ry would besafe. As he uttered the word safe, 
something knocked at my heart's door with 
the presage of mishap. I arose, and took a 
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hurried and affectionate farewell of the whole 
circle. It was arranged that Harry should fol- 


low me in a few days to town, and thence pro- | 
ceed with me to the Peninsula. I left the vil- | 


lage on the morrow. 

“It was on the tenth day from that of my 
departure, that the boat containing his fond and 
anxious father, pushed off from the side of the 
frigate, in which myself and Harry were em- 
barked. With straining eyes they watched 
each other, father and son, as our sails slowly 
filled with a very light wind ; but it freshened, 
we bore away; the little boat every moment 
lessened to the eye—became a mere speck— 
was lost upon the horizon. We passed round 
the back of the Isle of Wight, and sailed close 
under its beautiful cliffs; se close, 1 remember, 
as to distinguish a party of pleasure scrambling 


among the rocks, and to hear the laughter of 


the young. The sound fell heavily on my 
heart,—l would not have taken away another 


youth, like Harry, from the midst of it, for a | 
kingly crown—Oh, could ye taste the mirth ye | 
| rascals up. They showed a good front; but 


mar, ye conquerors! 

“ Dear Harry was a noble youth—of high 
promise—tull of courage and elate with hope 
The first evening of that sweet sadness which 


belongs to leaving bome and country, past, his | 
| between his teeth, jog on, yielding in the sway 


eye was fixed brightly, steadily on the future. 
He never more looked back—honour lay before 


him; shining, as arock in the ocean smiles and | 
of disappointment. With him, war belonged 


glitters in the sun-light. A laurel and a medal 


and return!—These were his day-dreams: a | 


soldier's return, with some scar, that was to 
spoil no feature (for the boy was very hand- 
some); or even, at times, for he would number 


his castles in the air aloud to me, he went so | 
far as to think the loss of his /e/t arm would be , 


a glory, and the loose sleeve not ungraceful ! 
Well, sir, we landed, and lost no time in pro- 
ceeding up the country, that we might join the 
army before some important and expected ope- 
rations commenced. Dear boy!—I see him 
now, on his young Andalusian charger, which 
bounded like a roebuck under him, riding as if 
he and his steed were one, like a young Cen- 


taur—anticipating eagerly his first batthe— 


singing out ‘ Vire el rey Fernando, to every 
muleteer or peasant that we met. I see him 
opposite me, under the rock or tree, where. 
during our short halts, we snatehed our cold 
and pleasant repasts. I see him, with unbut- 
toned throat—his fine full head, and light hair 
waving and shining over his white forehead, 
and blue Saxon eyes; and his look as cheerful 
as that innocent laughter which he loved— 
“T feel what I have lost 
In him.—The bloom is vanished from my 
life— 7 
The beautiful is vanished,—and returns not.” 


“Tt was on the eve of an expected battle, 
that we joined the army. As we approached 


the bivouae of the troops, | remember all his | 


happy looks—his remarks and questionings. 


Now we met an empty mule train, now over- | 
| and favoured youths on the staff. In spite of 


took and passed a laden one, now an escort of 


infantry; brown, rough, dusty men, with old | 
tion whieh the gallant boy carried in his own 
| face, his Commandant gave him a most ungra- 


stained clothinzs—now an orderly dragoon, 
with nets of chopped straw, hanging clumsily 
and cumbrously from his saddle—presently, 
and it filled his young face with a new com- 


' ice upon his warm heart. No sooner, however, 
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passion, several creaking cars, laden with 


| wounded—next, and he was all eye and eager- 


ness, an escort of French prisoners, with a 
vroud, mournful officer among them, to whom 
™ took off his hat with such a bow as he put 
his heart into—lastly, I well remember, very 
near the line, riding slowly to their reserve 
station in the rear of it, we met some squa- 
drons of hussars, who had been in front all the 
morning, skirmishing with the enemy's advance 
guard. Nothing more surprised Harry than the 
manner and tone of their commander, an old 
friend of mine: ‘They are coming on—they 
are very strong—they will certainly attack us 
to-morrow—the Lord is going to wait for them.’ 
This intelligence he gave with a slow utterance, 
aud with as phleginatic a look, as if he were 
announcing the arrival of a broad-wheeled wa- 
gon. It a little puzzled poor Harry, with all 
his ardour, to hear a leader of cavalry, who had 
been fighting all that day, and might fall on 
the next, speak and look thus; and relate his 
exploits with, simply, ‘We cut some of the 


they have not got the horses ;’ and to hear him, 
when asked of his loss, say, ‘ about forty horses, 
a couple of officers, and a few men;’ and then, 
bridling up his mare, and replacing his pipe 


of his tired body to her jaded motion. I saw 
in Harry's eye, much of wonder, and something 


to the poetry of life—with the veteran, from 
whom we had just parted, it had long since 


| passed into the common, the customary, and 


perhaps the wearisome. 

“ Sir, this is it: life is full of the common— 
made up of it; all life—the life of soldiers, as 
of others. To be sure, service has its pleasures, 
and its glories: there are moments of high ex- 
citainent—moments of soft and glad romance ; 
but all this is only for the young—they carry 
life's colouring glass in their own bright eyes. 
I had determined, not without sorrow for the 
short but necessary separation, that Harry 
should fight his first battle in the ranks of his 
own regiment. I knew this was right, and 
would be every way advantageous to him. 
Though it was a little disappointment to the 
boy, that he should not be mounted in action, 
and, still more, that he should not be with 
me; yet well he knew that it would secure him 
the respect of his brother officers, and that, 
having once carried the colours of his regi- 
iment under fire, he would be suffered without 
envy afterwards to enjoy all the advantages of 
his early, butirregular, appointment tothe staff. 
His corps was in my own division. After re- 
porting inyself, in person, at head-quarters, and 
receiving over my command, and the reports 
from the general officer whom I found in charge 
of it, | took Harry to the lines of the gallant 
old regiment to which he was attached, and 
introduced him to the Colonel—an old, hard- 
featured, regimental veteran, limping on one 
leg, and hating with a stern hatred all fine 


my presence, and the yet better recommenda- 


cious reception—one so cold, that it fell like 
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had I mentioned his wish to fall in with his re- 
giment on the morrow, and do his duty in the 
ranks, than the veteran's face changed in a 
moment. It did not rest one second, as it had 
altered, in mere complacency; but rushed at 
once into glow and cordiality. He shook the 
hand of Harry, with a gripe strong as iron. 
—‘ It's thirty years ago, young man, since | 
carried that very colour into action myself,— 
pointing to a black and tattered banner, that 


leaned crossed against its fellow, near a pile of 


drams in the centre of his line— and please 
God you shall take it in, and the old corps 
shall bring it out again flying to-morrow !' 
* He shall come and sleep near it to-night,’ said 
I, ‘Colonel; and I then took him back to eat 
his (last) supper with me. We were much in- 


terrupted by staff officers, commanders of 


corps, and others, who came to present them- 
selves at my tree—for the long line was but 
one ready and naked array—not a house—not 
a hut—not one solitary tent. 

“ At last, as it grew late, we were left to- 
gether, in the clear darkness of a summer 
night. Our position was on a range of low 
swelling hills—sufficiently elevated to com- 
mand the plain below; buat presenting no rug- 
ged or formidable obstacles to the advance of 
troops, whether horse or foot, save that most 
deadly one—a clear inclined space, or natural 
glacis—for the play of all our fire. Silence, 
without a hum, bf »oded over our sleeping batta- 
lions; while, frovi the plain beneath, might be 
distinetly heard Ail those sounds which belong 
to the arrival, ‘in of numerous 
forces—the close gathering, the nigh approach, 
and all the stir and menace of preparation 
You might catch the rumble of wheels, the 
crack of whips—the rattle of harness—-the iron 
clanking of steel scabbards—the chance fall of 
a pile of arms, the fixed bayonets of which 
rung upon the stillness—the frequent neigh— 
and the occasional, but seldom, voice ; loud, as 
if laden with a curse 

“* Tf 1 fall, sir,’ said Harry, ‘tell them all at 
home, that it is right, and for the best—tell 
them, I ain to the last thankful that my heart's 
choice was given me—and say to my father, 
that I have never for a day forgotten his part- 
ing prayer. | love this world, and many things 
in it, well; too well—but I love’ 
his pious coming reflection, with— Harry, you 
shall live long, and love well; and be an honour 
to your family and to your country.’ I was 
unusually cheerful: old, and proud associations 
crowded on my mind—awakened, I suppose, 
by the sounds from the enemy's position. | 
anticipated a victory—a day of new and proud 
happiness for the boy himself; and with a firm, 
fond grasp of his hand, I dismissed him early 
to his post. 

“The night wore fast away—day broke in 
full brightness on the scene, scattering aside 
the white mists beneath us, and displayed to 
view, the strong and heavy host of the enemy, 
formed in columns of attack. Deep they were, 
and derk: the bayonets bristled thick above 
them, glittering and glancing, as if animate 
and athirst for blood—masses of cavalry were 
formed on either flank of this army—in the in- 
tervals, and along the front of their ground, 
black batteries of field-artillery were stationed, 


succession, 








| a long, sharp, 


I ehecked | 
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ready to cover the advance. It was a sight of 
glory !—Such glory as belongs to the outward 
aspect of war. In riding along the front of 
my first line, 1 passed the centre of the regi- 
ment where Harry stood at his post, the king's 
colour in his hand. | marked the admiration 
and enthusiasm with which he was looking 
down upon the array of the enemy ; and, as he 
saw and exchanged glances with me, the ex- 
pression of his countenance, for one second, 
altered —I was the only being on that wide 
and crowded plain, who, from knowledge of all 
that he was in himself, of all he loved and had 
left behind, could sympathise with his young 
warm heart, as now it sent its shade of throb- 
bing and fluttering anxieties across his chang- 
ing cheek, and gave a slight quiver to his lip, 
a momentary sadness to his eye. The colour 
which he held flapped its heavy fold upon his 
face, reproachfully as he seemed to feel it, for 
a glow, as of crimson, overspread his fine coun- 
tenance—-subsided, and Harry was himself 
again 

* The position of our army was extensive— 
but my division holding the very key of it 
was compactly and closely formed; the half in 
reserve. The enemy, instead of commencing 
their attack as we expected, piled their arms; 
and, without taking off their accoutrements, 
sat down on the grass quietly to their break- 
fasts. We followed their example, took our 
biscuit from our haversaes ; our soldiers crack- 
ed it with ill-humour, cursed the Frenchmen 
for their delay, and watched them with eager 
and brave looks. Thus we lay idly on our arms, 
for many hours: at last,a little before mid-day, 
we observed their staff officers galloping from 
point to point—their infantry stood to their 
arms—their cavalry mounted—and, just as our 
watches told twelve, a salvo from twenty pieces 
of artillery announced their attack. Their co- 
lumns pressed rapidly forward at the charge 
step, and bore heavily and obstinately upon my 
division. They were received and repulsed 
with volleys, and the bayonet ; but ere the very 
sinoke of the volleys could blow away, they 
were rallying, and re-advancing. There was 
and severe contest of musketry, 
with frequent intermingled charges; and the 
roar of artillery was heard right and left of us 
The battle became general, and raged with 
fury—the war-clond hung thick and heavy 
over us all It was close, hard fighting. 
Nothing to be seen amid the smoke, but an oc- 
casional gleam of arms—the waving of plumes 
—dark frowning shadows of forms and faces 


| nothing to be heard distinctly—but, one sound 


of many sounds—terribly sublime—deafening 


| —as though gongs, and tolling bells, and bra- 
! zen alarams, were making up a fearful music, 


lest the voice of mercy might be heard, or pity 
plead for pause in those shrieks and cries that 
the lacerated die with. Memory thus paints it 
to the after-thought. In the midst of such a 
scene, man is all vigilance and effort—ani- 
mated and proud; strenuous and stern-—-man 
is, by nature, a fighting animal,—loving to de- 
stroy, he 
“ Pants for the dreadful privilege to kill.” 


W-. conquered—we drove them down before 
us—with loud cheers we drove them—dismay- 














ed, broken, thoroughly routed ; leaving the hill 
slope covered with their slain and wounded— 
they fled. | brought the reserve brigades ra- 
pidly past the exhausted and skeleton regi- 
ments, which had borne the brunt of the at- 
tack, and completed their defeat. The Com- 
mander-in-chief had been a close observer of 
my division—he rode up, and shook me hearti- 
ly by the hand; loudly thanking me, and prais- 
ing my brave troops. He accompanied me, 
directing, from my division, the movements of 
the pursuing army. About a league in ad- 
vance, he halted my brigades for the day. An 
eagle, thirty pieces of artillery, and two thou- 
sand prisoners, were the trophies of this hard- 
fought battle, on our part of the field. Elated 
and happy, | rode back: Harry entered my 
head—and I only bethought me what a lori- 
ous day it was for the boy to begin with. | 
could not think of him, but as a living being— 
an escaped young hero—the partaker of my 
honours and my joy. My blood was wari, 
my spirits were excited ; I did not feel the de- 
solation of the field, over which I galloped on 
my return: my eye did not suffer itself to rest 
on the objects of misery then—moreover, in 
that part of the field, they were almost all ene- 
mies, and, as | knew that the loss of my first 
line had been grievously heavy, I was glad 
that it had been so well avenged—again, I was 
going to perform, by their wounded, all the 
duties of humanity, in common with those of 
my own force; and | merely glanced on them, 


as they lay spread about me, as true evidences | 


of the severity of the struggle, and the glory of 
our hard-earned laurels. 

“ The first figure I descried upon the ground 
where we had tought—readily, of course, dis- 
tinguishable, was my old black servant, Francis, 
holding young Harry's Andalusian horse. If 
any thing like a fear had crossed my mind, this 
sight chased it away—in another moment | 
should see him, and have him again riding by 
my side. In hot and happy haste I spurred to 
the spot, and only checked my horse in time to 


prevent his trampling upon the bare bosom of | 


the lifeless Harry. There he lay; naked, pale, 
his bright hair dabbled in blood,—the staff of a 
colour lay broken by his side. It was marked 
with a strong and bloody grasp; Harry's hands 
were bloody ! 

“This shock was deadly. The young prop 
round which the tendrils of my old heart had 
closely and fondly gathered, was wrenched 
away; and they fell torn and dying, upon the 
cold and dusty earth. The fabric of all my 
earthly hopes of happiness lay a ruin at my 
feet. My gourd in one moment was blasted— 
my full cistern broken—I became chill as death. 
The nothingness of glory, the emptiness of the 
world—had come upon me as stern realities ; 
and fell on my troubled mind, like sudden and 
thick darkness. | heard whisperings in my 
ear—horrid they were ;— huzza! huzza! huz- 
za!’ the fearful burthen of them. Methought 
it was a demon's voice—surely it was—his— 
the arch enemy of man—the voice of him, who 
stood with malignant smile, amid those dread- 
ful faces and fiery arms, that frowned from the 

ate of paradise, when our first parents were 
ed forth from it by the chastening angel. 
War is satan’s master-piece! then I felt it so. 
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The breathless bodies and the ghastly features 
all about—silently said, ‘look also upon us!’ 
The murmur and the moan, the cries and 
groans, all then spake home to me; and I felt 
as though | were guilty of their blood. In 
these sad, these sickly, but salutary thoughts, [ 
had no leisure then to indulge; for I was 
roused by the arrival of an aid-de-camp, in- 
forming me that the enemy had taken up a 
position, from which it was determined to 
drive them that evening, and desiring me to 
move up with every effective man I could 
muster. I formed the skeletons of the brave 
regiments, whose comrades lay slain and 
wounded around—they fell into their ranks, 
with mouths and lips all blackened from the 
| biting of their cartridges, and their very smiles 
| were fearful to behold. Thus was I hurried on, 
| and away from my very grief. The same even- 
| ing we had a brilliant and successful affair with 
the enemy; and I myself received a wound 
which disabled me for the rest of the campaign. 
1 bless the hand which gave it. It was the first 
leisure of my life, in which God wrought truly 
and effectually the work of mercy on my heart 
—his humble instrument, my negro, Francis. 
I carry but one book now—it was Harry's. I 
did not know, till Francis teld me, how much 
and how constantly the boy read it. This 
pocket Bible, stained as you see with blood, 
was his—was found upon the field—where it 
had been thrown aside, by the ruftian who rifled 
his body.” 
Here he drew the little volume from his 
pocket, and showed me the name—“ Harry 
Ardent, the gift of his mother, on his twelfth 
birth-day.”” There was a verse on the blank 
leaf, from the book of Proverbs: “I love them 
that love me, and those that seek me early shall 
find me.” It was marked all through with 
crosses and notes of admiration, as if it had 
been read, again and again, with meditation, 
| and prayer. 
* You see, sir,” said the veteran, “I have 
gotten the right medicine. I feel myself a 
weaned child—and the hope of that glory, 
| which is rest, purity, and a sinless existence for 
| ever, has dried up my tears; but yet, at times, 
| if I meet parents mourning for a youthful son, 
| or see a fair girl, with lips, whose pensiveness 

seeins fixed for ever: ‘ did you too give son or 
| lover to some old man’s protection, and send 

him to the wars?’ 1 whisper to myself; and 
| yet it was not me—‘ you cannot say I did it ;’ 

but, however, I am getting the better of such 
infirmity. The truth is, sir, for a long time, I 
was not quite myself on this matter.” 

I was interested by the tale, and hoped to 
mingle hearts with this stranger for the day ; 

but, just as I was about to propose our passing 
| it together, a dismounted guard of hussars 

| came clanking round the corner of the palace, 
| with a measured and martial tread, and the old 

gentleman starting up, thrust his Bible into his 
| pocket, and giving me a silent but expressive 
farewell, hurried away alone, with his sorrow 
and his consolation. 






















































From the Literary Souvenir. 


THE YOUNGLING OF THE FLOCK 
BY ALARIC A. WATTS 


The last! the last! the last! 
Oh! by that littl word 
How many thoughts are stirred. 


Mise Bowles. | 


We come! thrice welcome to my heart, sweet 
harbinger of bliss ! 

How have I looked, till hope grew sick, for a 
moment bright as this; 

Thou hast flashed upon my aching sight when 
fortune's clouds are dark, f 


The sunny spirit of my dreams—the dove unto | 


mine ark 


Oh no, not even when life was new, and love | 


and hope were young, 


\nd o'er the firstling of my flock with raptured 


gaze I hung, 
Did I feel the glow that thrills me now, the 
yearnings fond and deep, 
That stir my bosom’s inmost strings as I watch 
thy placid sleep! 
un 


Though loved and cherished be the flower that 
springs ‘neath summer skies, 

The bud that blooms ‘mid wintry storms more 
tenderly we prize 

One does but make our bliss more briglit, the 
other meets our eye 

Like a radiant star, when all beside have va- 
nished from on high 


iv 


Sweet blossom of my stormy hour—star of my 
troubled heaven 

To thee that passing sweet perfume, that sooth- 
ing light is given ; 

And precious art thou to my soul, but dearer 
far that thou,— 

A messenger of peace and love,—art sent to 
cheer me now 

y 


What though my heart be crowded close with 
inmates dear though few, 

Creep in my little smiling babe, there's still a 
niche for you! 

And should another claimant rise, and clamour 
for a place, 

Who knows but room may yet be found, if it 
wears as fair a face 

vI 


I listen to thy feeble cry, till it wakens in my 
breast 

The sleeping energies of love—sweet hopes, 
too long represt ! " 

For weak as that low wail may seem to other 
ears than mine, 

It stirs my heart like a trumpet's voice, to strive 
for thee and thine! 

vil. 

It peals upon my dreaming soul, sweet tidings 
of the birth 

Of a new and blessed link of love, to fetter me 


The Youngling of the Flock. 


| And strengthening many a bright resolve, it 
| bids me do and dare 
| All that a father’s heart may brave, to make 
thy sojourn fair! 
vul 
I cannot shield thee from the blight a bitter 
world may fling 
O'er all the promise of thy youth—the visions 
of thy spring ;— 
For | would not warp thy gentle heart—each 
kindlier impulse ban, 
By teaching thee—what J have learned—how 
base a thing is man! 


1X. 
I cannot save thee from the griefs to which our 
flesh is heir, 
But I can arm thee with a spell, life’s keenest 
ills to bear 
I may not fortune’s frowns avert, but I can bid 
thee pray 
| For wealth this world can never give, nor ever 
take away ! a 
x 
From altered friendship’s chilling glance—from 
hate's envenomed dart: 
Misplaced affection’s withering pang—or “true 
} love's” wonted smart, 
| I cannot shield my sinless child; but I can bid 
him seek 
Such faith and love from heaven above, as will 
leave earth's malice weak 


| XI. 
But wherefore doubt that He who makes the 


| smallest bird his care, 
| And tempers to the new-shorn lamb the blast it 





to earth ; 


ill could bear, . 
Will still His guiding arm extend, his glorious 
plan pursue, 
And if He gives thee ills to bear, will grant 
thee courage too 
xu 
Dear youngling of my little fold, the loveliest 
and the last! 
Tis sweet to deem what thou may’st be, when 
long, long years have past; 
To think, when time hath blanched my hair, 
and others leave my side, 
Thou may’st be still my prop and stay, my bless- 
ing, and my pride 
MUI 


And when the world has done its worst—when 
life's fever fit is oer, 

And the griefs that wring my weary heart can 
never touch it more ; 

How sweet to think thou 
catch my latest sigh, 

To bend beside my dying bed, and close my 
glazing eye 


may'st be near, to 


XIV. 


Oh! 'tis for offices like these the last sweet child 
is given, 

The mother’s joy—the father's pride, the fair- 
est boon of heaven; 

Their fireside plaything first, and then, of their 
failing strength the rock ; 

The rainbow totheir waning years,—the Young- 
ling of their Flock | 




















From the Monthly Review. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ROVIGO, 
(M Sarary.) written by himself; illustrative 
of the History of the Emperor Napoleon. 
Vol. IV. Parts land2. evo. London: Col- 


jurn, 1322." 


Tuese lively Memoirs, from the commence- 
ment of their publication, awakened considera- 
ble curiosity among political readers; and it is 
fortunate that the interest of the story has 
deepened in its progress, proceeding from the 
detail of events which are now a part of the 
common material of history, to the unfolding 
of secrets hitherto involved in the impenetra- 
ble cloud of state mystery, or the fogs of poli- 
tical intrigue. On both sides the channel, 


men have been recalled by this work to exa- | yeas 
a mixture of simplicity and narrow-mindedness 


mine over again the causes of events, which, 
though recent and fearful, were beginning to 
be practically forgotten. They have been in- 
cited to contemplate, with revived party feel- 
ings, the conduct of men who have for ever 
left the great stage of human action, and to 
gather together the memoranda of transac- 
tions which were long since forgotten in the 
general summing up of history. In France, as 
might be expected, this is especially the case. 
There M. Savary’s confessions and recollec- 
tions have given birth to others, esteemed al- 
most as important. The contents of his book 
seem to have been gathered from the archives 
of every family. Scarcely a Frenchman can 
be found, who has not some anecdote which 
could enrich its pages, or who could not com- 
ment for some time, with spirit and enthu- 
siasm, on the different portions of its narrative 
It is not like a digested or proper historical 
narrative, in which individual likenesses, and 
the little heart-awaking, passion-stirring cir- 
cumstances of life, are hidden, but it is an al- 
most faithful transcript of the journal of an 
official, busy, and gossiping man. It delays us 
just where and when we would be delayed, by 
the lengthening of its details; it answers ques- 
tions, or at least attempts to do so, which have 
started all quick and anxious into the mind; 
and the thousands that were, in one way or 


the other, engaged in the battles or the policy | 


of the last thirty years, feel a fresh interest as 
they turn over every new page, from the pos- 
sibility that their own names, characters, and 
actions may form its substance. 

Although this extreme interest must neces- 
sarily be diminished by the transfer of the 
work from its native soil, a considerable part 
of it will remain, in whatever European coun- 
trv it be read, nor will a very few years dimi- 
nish it. Much of Rovigo's narrative is the 
very romance of modern history. It has led 
the reader over the most celebrated battle 
fields, making him acquainted with the voices 
of the men that fought the most desperately 
against us; and it has laid open the whole vast 
schemes of that tyrannical yet popular govern- 
ment, which, while it held a mighty nation in 
the close drawn chains of a stern policy, was 
so artfully planned, that it was for a long pe- 





* Memoires du Duc de Rovigo, Ministre de 
la Police, sous Napoleon. 
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riod regarded as a sure and worthy means of 
national glory. 

How far Rovigo is himself an object of in- 
terest, is a question of not much importance 
as it affects the character of his work. He is 
not the first instance among many, of the pro- 


| fessed subject of a biography being the least 


valuable portion of the treatise. With not 
much of what is commonly called talent; with 
no very clear original views on any one of the 
great questions involved in his narrative, and 
without possessing any claim to a strong feel- 
ing of sympathy in his readers, he is as bad a 
hero for a long and romantic record, as could 
have possibly been drawn from the disbanded 
ranks of the imperialarmy. But with all this, 
Rovigo had an eye that could discern signs, 
and read their interpretation. ‘Though there is 


in most of the commentaries he makes on 
passing events, it is at the same time evident 
that none escaped his watchfulness; and this 
also may be said, that he has omitted to men- 
tion none in his Memoirs. A more philosophi- 
cal and unprejudiced man would doubtless 
have seenghings under a very different aspect 
from that Mm which they were presented to the 
mental eye of M. Savary; but what he lost in 
wot possessing the power of theorizing or rea- 
soning better, he gained, it is probable, in that 
kind of sharpness or shrewdness which.we so 
generally find in men of his character, and 
which, in his ease, not only fitted him for the 
offices which he held, but render him better 
adapted for the task he has at present under- 
taken. He was a violent partisan, and his 
zeal and principles still remain without abate- 
ment, blinding him in the past and in the pre- 
sent, and allowing him to possess few sound 
general principles of benevolence ; but while a 
reader of very moderate penetration and know- 
ledge may clearly see that more than one or 
two parts of the narrative have taken a strong 
bias from these passions of the author, it is at 
the same time to be observed, that if Rovigo 
was too humble and fawning while rising or 
secking office, he was as constant, grateful, 
and devoted after he gained his point as he 
was before. But what makes an Englishman 
dislike him, and feel the strongest aversion to 
every thing he can say, is, his having been en- 
gaged in the worst service by which a wrong- 
minded man can rise to distinction, or in which 
a monarch can by any ineans employ a devoted 
subject. But Rovigo had not many refined 
scruples to overcome. We have little doubt 
he would have as readily accepted the office of 
executioner, as he did that of minister of po- 
lice, could the former by any method have 
been made honourable in the eyes of the em- 
peror. But even this easiness of mind regard- 
ing the intrinsic sameness of a courtier's ser- 
vice is not unfavourable to Rovigo as an au- 
thor, in the only line in which it is probable 
his authorship will be ever exercised. Had 
he been more scrupulous he would never have 
possessed the information he has given us; 
and, had he been somewhat more refined in 
feeling, he would have shrunk from revealing 
the secrets of his prison house, because they 
were in some measure a testimony of his de- 
based state. But M. Savary could find nothing 
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wrong in any thing which his master thought 
right or expedient todo. The Code Napoleon 
was the code of morals, the law of honour, the 
deed of right, and every thing to him. The 
glory of the emperor dazzled him first, and his 
own desire of advancement blinded him after- 
wards; and as he did every thing under the 
confused ideas of honour, and right, and profit, 


which he thus acquired, it is not to be won- | 


dered at that he should write his Memoirs 
without wishing or taking pains to conceal any 
thing out of attention to those feelings which 
would rise in another man’s bosom, not pre- 
viously tutored to the same system of moral- 
izing. From all these considerations we are 
disposed to regard M. Savary as a better au- 
thor than hero, and his book as infinitely more 
interesting than his own talents or character 
is exalted. We should, however, be greatly 
erring did we not give M. Savary credit for 
many qualities as a man, for which he deserves 
respect. He was one of the best soldiers in 
the French army; he was bold, persevering, 
and determined in the execution of his duty, 
to whatever exertion it called him. If he flat- 
tered his master in prosperity, he did not vilify 
him in adversity; and im his fidelity to Napo- 
leon, and his continued veneration of his me- 
mory, he has showa himself to be far superior 
to many a one who would have carried their 
subserviency to one degree lower, but have 
made up for it by a baser infidelity to their 
fallen master 

In the last volume of these Memoirs, we 
were presented with a remarkable account of 
that system of espionage which Napoleon 
brought into action, and which our author was 
a great instrument ia carrying to perfection 
But the fortune of his master was on the 
change, and there are very few circumstances 
omitted in the relation which preceded the 
final scene. In the volume at present before 
us, and to which we now turn, the narrative 
resumes the tone of deep and lively interest 
with which the last portion of it concluded 
The empress prepares for her departure from 
Paris; the people rush together with expres- 
sions of the most loyal devotion, and desire to 
detain her still among them; but her retire- 


ment was determined on, and she set out with | 


the King of Rome, who, it is said, manifested 
the most determined resistance to those who 
wished to put him into the carriage, crying 
out, as he caught hold of the curtains of the 
apartment, that his papa was betrayed, and 
that he was in his own house, and would not 
leave it. Scarcely had this occurrence taken 
place, when Paris saw itself surrounded by the 
army of the allies, and the city of that great 
nation, the capital of a kingdom which had 
pretended to the sovereignty of the world, was 
resigned to the enemy without the shadow of 
resistance. Whatever were the views of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, his fate at this time de- 
served commiseration. The men who betray- 
ed him were not those who had originally been 


his enemies, or enjoyed only toleration at his | 


hands; they had been made by him, received 


the patent of their nobility entirely from his | 
word, and had seen their reputation and fame | 


constantly growing under his ascendant star 
The following passage, therefore, has not been 
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| read by us without much interest. It deseribes 
| the situation of Bonaparte at the time of his 
being made acquainted with the capitulation 
of Paris 
“The Emperor pushed on as far as a place 
called the Cour de France, which is the second 
stage from Paris on that road, and is at the 
distance of about three leagues from the gate 
of the capital. He met at the Cour de France 
General Hullin, who was on his way from 
Paris, which he had left after the capitulation 
concluded by Marshal Marmont with the ene- 
my. He learned from that general officer that 
the capital had surrendered, that the French 
troops were to evacuate it in the night, and 
the enemy to take possession the next morn- 
ing. Itis impossible to form an idea of the 
painful impression which the news created 
upon his mind. He had anticipated the possi- 
bility of the enemy's marching upon Paris, 
and had mentioned the circumstance to the 
officers of the National Guard previously to 
his own departure for the army. He had ex- 
pressed to them his wish that they should hold 
out for a few days, so as to enable him to 
hasten to their assistance. He had kept his 
word, since Paris had only been attacked that 
very morning; and before the close of day he 
was already at its gates with his whole army 
But instead of a defence of a few days, the 
capital did not resist for the space of a few 
short hours. It was not yet mid-day, in fact, 
when the determination was adopted of coming 
to a capitulation. All this can only be as- 
cribed to the cowardice of some, and to the 
blind eagerness of others to rely upon the 
enemy's generosity. After the rupture of the 
| conferences at Chatillon, the Emperor, as I 
have already stated, had made a movement 
towards the fortresses of Lorraine, with the 
whole ofhis army. Being, however, informed 
| on his way of the march of the grand army of 
| the allies upon Paris, be instantly retraced his 
| steps from the point at which he had arrived, 
for the purpose of forcing the passage of the 
Maine at Vitry-le-Francais. But the enemy 
had provided for the defence of that place, and 
he would have lost too much time in attempt- 
ing to carry it. He had, accordingly, to re- 
| linquish all hope of the important advantage 
| which he might have derived from returning 
| to Paris in the rear of the enemy's army, 
| whose line of operations he had succeeded in 
cutting off; and he immediately took the 
surest road by following the banks of the 
Seine. He had certainly not loitered on his 
way. IHlad Paris held out for two days longer, 
his army would have entered it; and every 
one is well acquainted with his skill in the 
management of affairs. He would have had 
no hesitation to throw the arsenals open to the 
people. His presence would have inflamed 
the multitude. He would have imparted a 
salutary direction to their enthusiasm, and 
Paris would no doubt have imitated the exam- 
| ple of Saragossa; or, to speak more correctly, 
the enemy would not have ventured to make 
| any attempt upon it; for, independently of the 
Emperor's being for them a Medusa’s head, it 
was ascertained at a later period, that in the 
battle which preceded the surrender of the ca- 
! pital, they had nearly consumed the whole of 
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their ammunition. Tears of blood are ready 
to flow at the bare recollection of these facts. 

“ The Emperor's situation was bitter beyond 
description. He was hastening to Paris with 
all speed; but the corps of Marshals Mortier 
and Marmont were leaving it to take up a po- 
sition on the road to Fontainebleau. He was 
only accompanied by M. de Caulaincourt, and 
M. de Saint Agnan, one of his equerries. He 
despatched the former to Paris with unlimited 
powers, directing him to exercise the func- 
tions of his commissioner in the capital so long 
as the enemy should stay there, and he return- 
ed to Fontainebleau. The army shortly after- 
wards debouched before him. He assembled 
the guard who formed the advance, passed 
them in review, informed them of the events 
which had receatly taken place, and announced 
his intention of marching forward. 

“* Soldiers!” said he to these gallant fel- 
lows, ‘the enemy has gained three marches 
upon Os, and taken possession of Paris. We 
must drive them out of it. Some worthless 
Frenchmen, some emigrants whom we had 
pardoned, have set up the white cockade, and 
joined the enemy. Dastards that they are! 
they shall receive the reward of this new 
crime. Let us swear to conquer or die, and 
to cause that three-coloured cockade to be re- 
spected which has accompanied us for these 
twenty years past in the road to glory and re- 
nown.’ The proposal was greeted with gene- 
ral acclamations, and the guard proceeded to 
range itself in a second line behind the river 
of Essonne. 
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was the one of whose activity and bodily health 
he was the most unsparing. I had so often 
been scolded, as to have acquired a considera- 
ble share of prudence and penetration. The 
Emperor must certainly have thought so, 
since he furnished me some opportunities of 
acquiring glory in certain chief commands, 
where I acted in perfect independence of his 
control. I had been fortunate enough not to 
disappoint his hopes; or at least fortune had 
crowned all my military combinations with 
success. It was after the encounter at Ostro- 
lenka that he gave me the riband of the Le- 
gion of Honour, with a pension for life of 
twenty thousand frances. It was, in short, on 
the field of battle that I had won the honours 
which had been heaped upon me. Neverthe- 
less he bestowed his confidence in another 
quarter. I was at no loss to discover from 
whence had proceeded the blow thus directed 
against me."’—vol. iv. pp. 43—46. 

M. Savary had some right to the confidence, 
the honour of which he thus claims for him- 
self; but there is little reason to suppose that 
his efforts could have turned the tide of popu- 
lar opinion, or have counteracted the intrigues 
which were then in full action against the 
Emperor. These, in a very short period, took 
full effect, and Napoleon signed his abdication. 
Nothing can be more amusing than the ac- 
count we have received of the discussions 


| which took place respecting the regency, 


“ The measure adopted by the Emperor, of | 


sending M. de Caulaincourt to treat for peace, 
on any terms, was assuredly the most judicious 
under existing circumstances. But the Duke 
of Vicenza was, of all the high functionaries, 
the one least acquainted with the administra- 
tive details of a mighty city, upon whose des- 


{ 


tinies those of the state were depending. I | 
was well acquainted with the power of opinion | 


exercised over the people by the several mu- 


nicipal authorities of the city 5 and this was 
my motive for drawing the Emperor's atten- 


tion to the necessity of fixing beforehand upon | 


a commissioner thus qualified, and for offering 
my own services in that capacity. 


ter of police. If the Emperor felt a want of 
confidence in me, he ought instantly to have 
removed me from the administration, instead 


This was | 
in every respect the peculiar duty of a minis- | 


of compromising so many interests by a single | 


act. 

“T was not blind to the motives of the re- 
fusal which he gave to me. It did not pro- 
ceed from any want of confidence in iy abili- 
ties. The Emperor was better able than any 
one else to appreciate them in the several ne- 
gotiations which he had entrusted to me. 
Neither could it arise from any mistrust of ny 
military talents, since, of all those he had left 
in Paris who belonged to the profession of 
arms, | had been the most frequently engaged 
on the memorable fields of battle of which 
nothing is now left beyond the bare recollec- 
tion of them to console us at the close of our 
historical career. When I happened to be 
with the army, the Emperor employed me in 
every enterprise. Of all his aides-de-camp, I 








during which every passion, from the basest 
time-serving to the noblest constancy, was 
strongly displayed. Talleyrand’s supple but 
refined policy; Marmont’s despicable but, in 
some respects, ludicrous treachery, and Mac- 
donald’s firm and noble honesty, give a dra- 
matic interest to the scene of this tamous and 
all-important discussion. The Emperor of 
Russia acted as president, but it was evident 
from the beginning what determination he had 
taken, and the debate seems to have been car- 
ried on to little purpose beyond that of show- 
ing the different characters and designs of the 
speakers. But it forms one part of a drama, 
which, throughout, was varied by a display of 
all the deepest and most violent passions of 
the human mind. Ambition was the root of 
that mighty tree of power which sprang out 
of the soil of revolutionized France; but its 
branches and its leaves were formed of every 
other and meaner passion, and it was nourish- 
ed by the ever agitated elements of self-inter- 
est and selfish prejudices. We shall introduce 
our readers to the consultation which Alexan- 
der held with the marshals, as the account is 
one of the most lively passages in the Duke 


' of Rovigo's work. 


“As soon as the Emperor had ceased to 
speak, the Duke of Tarentum gave utterance 
to his sentiments. He had been less favoured 
by the Emperor than any other Marshal; and 
he showed himself the most deserving of the 
rewards which had been heaped upon others. 
He laid great stress upon the merit of the 
Emperor's sacrifice, insisted upon the rights of 
his dynasty, and the propriety of adopting a 
regency: reverting then to the subject which 
most engaged the attention of the allies, the 
person of Napoleon, he remarked, that if he 
was the only ground of difficulty in the way, 
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every thin 
powers with which they were invested, pre- 
scribed to them that they should leave him 
out of the question. The continuation of his 
dynasty was therefore as free from objection 
as it was from any danger. The transfer of 
the supreme power ought the less to become 
a subject matter for discussion, as the inten- 
tions just manifested by Alexander, in his own 
name and in the name of his allies, were pee 
fectly conformable to the constitutions of the 
state, and favourable to the rights of him, who 
in the order of nature was pointed out by those 
very constitutions as the legitimate heir to the 
throne. 

‘ Macdonald proved himself no less cogent 
in his reasonings in this discussion, than ho- 
nourable by the courage which he displayed in 
defending the interests of the regency, as 
being fully caleulated to guarantee to every 
one the preservation of what they had ac- 
quired ; an object which the Emperor Alexan- 
der expressed his determination to secure 
This Prince was at a loss for an answer, and 
no longer insisted on any thing more than the 
necessity of a guarantee against the possibility 
of the Emperor's return to power. It did not 
become the marshals to name the guarantee 
required. It was incumbent on the allies 
themselves to specify what were the sacri- 
fices which they were desirous of imposing, 
and to explain what they meant by the ex- 
pression of guarantee. The plenipotentiaries 
pretended not to understand it. The allies on 
the other hand, did not deem it advisable to 
speak in a clearer language. 

‘ The discussion was beginning to flag: the 
Emperor of Russia replied in an evasive man- 
ner, when a message was brought to him from 
his private apartments that his presence was 
required ona matter of immediate importance 
He withdrew, and returned again in a few 
moments to the apartment where the marshals 
had remained waiting for him. He addressed 
them in these words: ‘ Gentlemen, persuaded 
as | was by your observations, and feeling de- 
sirous of giving a special mark of my esteem 
to the French army, which you represent in 
this place, I was on the point of yielding to 
your entreaties, and of acknowledging the 
form of government which it is your wish to 
obtain; but the very army, which you de- 
scribe to be unanimous in its sentiments, 
proves itself to be in direct opposition with 
what you announce to me, since it is actually 
divided in opinion. I have this moment been 
informed that the corps of the Duke of Ragusa 
has reached Versailles this very morning, and 


d'Angouléme. In order to remove all farther 
irresolution on the part of those troops which 


might feel disposed to imitate the example of 


this corps, | throw all my power, and that of 
my allies, on that side of the scales.’ 

‘ This declaration was a direct reply to what- 
ever objections might have been raised. The 
marshals darted a glance of contempt at Mar- 
mont, who was present at the meeting. He 
was struck with shame at hearing the expres- 
sions of the Emperor of Russia, and said: ‘| 
would readily sacrifice an arm to avert this 
event.’ ‘An arm, Sir!’ replied Macdonald, 


was at once decided, since the | 


‘rather say your existence. Jn a moment all 
was terminated. I have even been told that, 
at the sitting to which [ allude, the Emperor 
of Russia said to Marshal Marmont, ‘ Marshal, 
you were in a great hurry.’ "'—vol. iv. pp 
a 

It would oceupy considerably too much of 
our space to follow our author through the 
whole of his details, or we might glean some- 
thing amusing from almost every part of his 
narrative. We must, therefore, pass over this 
portion of the volume, waiting only for a mo- 
ment, to hear M. Savary again enter upon the 
praises of Maria Louisa, who appears, from his 
account, to have acted in every manner worthy 
of the station she expected to have filled, as 
consort of the Emperor of the French! Her 
situation was certainly of the most painful 
kind, and the remarkable circumstances attend- 
ing two distinguished females during the reign 
of Napoelon go not a little way to make,us feel 
still more the really romantic interest of the 
history of the period 

The state of destitution in which the Em- 
press was eventually left, is described even 
with pathos, and we cannot doubt on this oc- 
casion the sincerity of the author's feelings. 
As the panegyrist of Napoleon, he has detailed, 
with the most scrupulous particularity, every 
circamstance which occurred after his abdica- 
tion, and, put together in the form and con- 
nexion in which they appear in Rovigo's Nar- 
rative, they represent him as possessing much 
more real philosophy and dignity, than his op- 
ponents have usually accorded him. Mau- 
breuil’s attempt at assassinating the Emperor 
is canvassed by the author at great length; 
but the most curious circumstance which oc- 
curred during the Imperial retreat, was Napo- 
leon's meeting with Marshal Angereau, who 
paying him the same respect as formerly, ex- 
pressed his grief at the change of his fortunes 
But scarcely had the Marshal retired, when the 
Moniteur was brought in, containing a most 
violent invective against the Emperor, ad- 
dressed by the same Marshal to his soldiers. 
This, however, is explained by tie author as 
originating in the circumstance that Fouché, 
and not Marshal Angereau, composed the pro- 
clamation attributed to the latter 

On the public invitation which was given 
in the Moniteur, the Duke of Rovigo repaired 
to the court of Louis XVIIL.; but his first at- 
tendance was not likely to put him in good hu- 
mour either with the restored monarch or his 
courtiers, for he was met by one who flatly told 
him that he had no ability fer office, that he 


| had better keep himself in retirement, and that 
ranged itself under the banners of the Duke | 


Fouche, his great rival, and whom he appears 
to have most inveterately hated, was the only 
man fit for the station he had filled, or likely 
to do the government which employed him any 
good. The comments which the Duke makes 
on the policy of the restored Bourbons, are 
such as almost every reader can imagine, for 
they were made by a man who was not only 
attached to the former sovereign, but felt him- 
self every day in danger of persecution 
Napoleon's return from Elba, is a new period 
in the Memoirs of M. Savary. It is singular 


to observe the effect which that event had on 
different classes of people, but especially on 
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those who had been formerly most attached to | bridge of La Concorde, and entered the Tuile- 


the fallen, but still threatening chief. It gives | ries 
us no very pleasant ideas of human nature, to | 


see the persons who had expressed the great- 
est enthusiasm for this man in his proud estate, 
turning easily round to his conquerors and ac- 
cepting honours and offices at their hands ; but 
it gives us almost worse ideas of it to see them 
coolly calculating, on his return, whether they 
should become again enthusiastic Bonapartists, 
or show themselves the sincere and constant 
friends of the old regime. Something, in the 
former case, might be allowed for the depres- 


sion which the partizans of a fortunate man | 
feel when they see him totally subdued ; but if | 
there be a spark of generosity or truth in the | 


followers of an adventurer, it will blaze out the 
moment he is seen rising above his calamities, 
and mastering the fortune which had deceived 
him. This was, it is true, the case with many 
of Napoleon's former friends on his first return- 
ing, and it was the case with still more after 
he had proceeded some way on his prosperous 
march. But there was evidently a temporizing 
spirit at work, and it proved beyond doubt, 
that if enthusiasm and sudden fervours some- 
times take possession of the French populace, 
so as to carry them beyond the bounds of cau- 
tion, their princes and leaders can calculate as 
coolly and precisely, and weigh safety and 
profit against desperation and glory, as any 
cold-blooded Hollander or Englishman. 

But we must turn, as M. Savary would wish 
us, to the brighter side of the picture, and cer- 
tainly a more animated one could not be found 
than that which France presented, when it was 
fairly settled by marshals and ministers, that 
the Emperor was to be restored. M. Savary 
has given the description con amore. 


“The Emperor reached Paris in the after- 
noon, at the hour of seven. Every thing had 
already resumed its former aspect, and each 
one his former post at the palace. The Em- 
peror dined there, and found his apartment 
ready prepared: it seemed as if he had merely 
returned from a journey. The officers per- 
forming honorary duties, persons in every de- 
scription of employment had again taken up 


. - . | 
their respective functions: the establishment | , a 
Certain ill-con- | posed to live in the atmosphere of those pas- 


was complete in all its parts. 
structed minds have pretended to discover the 
consequences of a conspiracy in the resumption 
of the old routine; whilst no one had done 
more than what he had seen performed by the 
persons employed at the court of Versailles 
on the occasion of the King’s return. Some 
had been upwards of twenty years buried in 
obscurity: whereas scarcely a twelvemonth 
had elapsed since the others were discharged 


‘“* There was only one battalion of the national 
guard in the court-yard of the palace at the 
moment of the Emperor's arrival ; but with this 
battalion were to be seen several thousand of- 
ficers of all services, who had been put upon 
half-pay. 

“A multitude of people had gone to meet 
the Emperor on the road to Fontainebleau. He 
came to Paris attended by a crowd of general 
officers on horseback; passed along the new 
boulevard, according to his custom whenever 
he returned from Fontainebleau, crossed the 


2 the postern adjoining the quay. 

“ His carriage was surrounded by persons on 
horseback belonging to every corps in the ser- 
vice, who amounted in numbers to a full ca- 
valry regiment. They exhibited an imposing 
aspect of disorder, and deafened the air with 
cries of Long lire the Emperor! When he 
entered the court-yard of the palace, the pos- 
tilions found it impossible to drive the carriage 
up to the entrance where the Emperor was to 
alight. The crowd was such, that the horses 
were unabie to advance. A rush was made to- 
wards the carriage; the door was forced open, 
and the Emperor removed from it. In vain 
did he attempt to walk either in the court- 
yard, the stair-case, or the apartments. He 
was fairly lifted up, and carried from arm to 
arm to his very closet. 

“ He instantly sent for his former ministers, 
and ordered each one to resume his portfolio. 
The only fresh promotion was that of M. Fou- 
che, who was placed in the charge of the po- 
lice. It may not be superfluous to relate the 
following trifling anecdote on this subject: it 
will prove that the spirit of intrigue was al- 
ready at work; that is to say, that more at- 
tention was bestowed to the object of keeping 
those persons off who were dreaded from feel- 
ings of a personal nature, than of assisting the 
Emperor by placing near his person all those 
who were calculated to be of service to him. 

“ T had gone, in the course of the morning, 
to pay a visit to the arch-chancellor, whom I 
had not seen fora twelvemonth. [ presumed 
that the Emperor would send for him immedi- 
ately upon his arrival, as it was his custom to 
do whenever he returned from a journey, and 
went, therefore to request he would do me the 
favour to tell the Emperor, if circumstances 
should render it necessary, that I felt a wish 
to live in peaceful retirement ; and that if he 
absolutely insisted upon employing me, no con- 


| sideration should induce me to accept of the 


ministry of police. I assured him that those 
functions were altogether repugnant to my 
feelings, ayd said that, foreseeing as I did, how 
the spirit of intrigue would set itself to work 
in every form and shape, I was not at all dis- 


sions which it was about to bring into play. 
“The arch-chancellor was, to say the least 
of it, quite as much wearied of public affairs 
as | was. He declared to me, that unless the 
Emperor should authoritatively insist upon it, 
he would also refuse to accept of any functions. 
“What I had foreseen actually came to pass. 
The arch-chancellor was the first high func- 
tionary summoned to the Emperor's presence. 
The ministers, who had likewise been sent for, 
only appeared one after the other in regular 
succession. It was an extraordinary spectacle 
to behold matters returning so quickly to their 
former state. All met in the same saloon 
where they had separated a year before, with- 


| out having searcely ever come into contact 


| since that period.’’—vol. iv. pp. 261—263. 


It is a curious circumstance, that with all 
the penetration and activity of mind which Bo- 
naparte possessed, he appears to have been 
as completely exposed to ministerial intrigues 
as any of the most inactive descendants of a 
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long race of monarchs. He had certainly ex- 
perienced this to the very last hour which pre- 
ceded his downfall, and he was doomed to be 
in the same danger after his return from exile 
Our author has given a long detail of the snares 
which lay spread for his master on every side 
He himself had determined on not receiving 
oflice, and when he signified his resolution to 
the Emperor, the latter appointed Fouché to 
the ministry of police. It is against this ap- 
pointment that he has expressed the greatest 
vexation, as having been the worst judged, and 
the most dangerous. But Napoleon was in the 
most difficult situation in which he could have 
been placed. Ile could scarcely, by any pos- 
sibility, tell who had really been his friends or 
his foes. He could safely spare no ally held 
to him by however slight a bond, and it would 
have been destruction to him to examine too 
closely into any of the occurrences which had 


taken place since his absence from Paris. Al- | 


though Fouché, therefore, by no means merited 
restoration to office, it was not very easy for 
Napoleon to see what other course he could 
take than that which he did respecting the mi- 
nister of police, and even had he been insti- 
gated by as great a dislike as Rovigo himself 


against that man, it is most probable he would | 


have been led by policy to make the same 
choice. Fouché, however, himself was not so 


pleased as our author was angry at the appoint- | 


ment, the former having laid himself out for 
minister of foreign affairs 

The re-election of Napoleon as Emperor, 
was certainly one of the most singular specta- 
cles which any European nation has ever be- 
held. The ceremony, with all its pomp and 
circumstance, has been described by M. Savary, 
but it has also given occasion for a long diseus- 
sion respecting legitimacy, which will be not 
a little amusing to the speculators on that in- 
tricate question 

The Emperor's circumstances, notwithstand- 
ing the show of loyalty, and the grandeur of 
the display exhibited on the above occasion, 
were not such as te warrant his quiet enjoy- 
ment of this renewal of honours. The Rus- 
sian army, he was informed, would not be in 
the field before the summer ; but England and 
Prussia were both ready to attack him, and it 
was necessary for him immediately to employ 
every means of defence which were left him 
He did so, but Providence had fixed the limits 
of his career; and by events which the ordi- 
nary chances of battle could hardly have 
brought about, he saw the sceptre his hand had 
grasped, for ever broken in pieces. His return 
to Paris, his reception there, the intrignes 
among his ministers and in the Chamber of De- 
puties, are all fully described in the Memoirs ; 
and, lastly, the narrative is given of all the 
troubles and dangers which attended the Em- 
peror’s escape from that country, which had 
for so long a period worshipped him as a demi- 
god, and so lately recalled him with every de- 
monstration of delight to the throne he had ab- 
dicated. But the public has been already so 
well informed on must of these topics, that it 
would be useless for us to linger on this portion 
of the narrative ; and we turn to the conclud- 
ing notice which the author has given of his 
own fortunes. 


Having been conveyed to England in the 
Bellerophon, he was transferred from that ves- 
sels to the Eurotas, in which he, with some 
other French officers, were carried to Gibral- 
tar, and subsequently to Malta. His confine- 
ment in the latter place appears to have been 
unnecessarily severe. It was while suffering 
this imprisonment he wrote the Memoirs we 
have been noticing. He, however, in no great 
time obtained his deliverance, and arrived in 
England 

The Duke had not been long in England, 
where he found a safe asylum, before he was 
seized with an unconquerable desire to return 
to his native country, and having determined 
upon doing so at all risks, he left this country 
in company with an English officer, and made 
his way to Paris, by way of the Netherlands 
On his arrival he received milder treatment 
than he expected, as he had already been in 
his absence tried and condemned to death 
He was committed to confinement merely 
through form, and soon after brought to trial 
before a court martial. M. Dupin acted as 
his advocate, and the Court, after the delibe- 
ration of three-quarters of an hour, pronounced 
him not guilty, and he was restored to liberty 

This work, important in many respects, and 
amusing in more, is now finished. The com- 
plicated details which it contains will doubtless 
give rise to a vast variety of opinions as to the 
truth or falsehood of many particular passages : 
but there is an air of frankness running through 
it which disposes the reader to follow the Duke 
of Rovigo as, upon the whole, as safe a guide 
asa man in hissituationcanbe. The conclud- 
ing volume of his Memoirs gives us more fa- 
vourable sentiments respecting himself than 
the one preceding it. We lose sight of the 
minister of police—of the minister of an over- 
ruling despot, doing all he could to enslave his 
country—and we see only the faithful adherent, 
the, in many respects, prudent counsellor, the 
unfortunate partisan of a fallen master, and 
the warm-hearted lover of his native land, risk- 
ing his life to revisit her shores. We are glad 
that this is the case; and though few French- 


men will be able to conclude the reading of 


this work with such feelings, we trust there 
are many English readers who will close it 
under the impression of having gained new 
subjects for sober thought, instead of blind po- 
litical rancour—a Jesson in the true philosophy 
of history, instead of fresh food for either na- 
tional or party bigotry. 


From the New Year's Gift. 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY 
BY MRS. HOWITT 


“Witt you walk into my parlour?” said a spi- 
der to a fly ; 
“ “Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you 


die spy. 
The way ‘nto my parlour is up a winding 
stair, 


And I have many pretty things to show when 
you are there.” 




















“Oh no, no!” said the little dy, * to ask me 
is in Vain, . 

For who goes up your winding stair can ne'er 
come down again.” 


“Tm sure you must be weary, with soaring 
up so high, 

Will you rest upon my little bed?” 
spider to the fly 

“ There are pretty curtains drawn around, the 
sheets are fine and thin ; 

And if you lke to rest awhile, ||] snugly tuck 
you in.” 

“Oh no, no!” said the little fly, “for I've 
often heard it said, 


said the 


Hofer. 
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He dragged her up his winding stair, into his 

} dismal den, 

| Within his little parlour—but she ne’er came 

| out again! 

And now, dear little children, who may this 
story read, 

To idle, silly, flattering words, | pray you ne'er 
give heed 

Unto an evil counsellor, close heart, and ear, 
and eye, 

And take a lesson from this tale, of the Spider 
and the Fly 


They never, never wake again, who sleep | 


upon your bed |” 


Said the cunning spider to the fly, “ Dear 
friend, what shall I do, 

To prove the warm affection I've always felt 
for you ? 

I have, within my pantry, good store of all 
that’s nice ; 

I'm sure you're very welcome—will you please 
to take a slice >” 

“Oh, no, no!” said the little fly, “ kind sir, 
that cannot be, 

I've heard what's in your pantry, and I do not 
wish to see. 


“Sweet creature!" said the spider, “ you're 
witty and you're wise. 

How handsome are your gauzy wings, how 
brilliant are your eyes! 

I have a little looking-glass upon my parlour 
shelf, 

If you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall 
behold yourself.” 

“‘] thank you, gentle sir,” she said, “ for what 
you're pleased to say, 

And bidding you good morning, now, I'll call 
another day.’ 


The spider turned him round about, and went 
into his den, 

For well he knew the silly fy would soon be 
back again 

So he wove a subtle web, ina little corner, 
sly, 

And set his table ready to dine upon the fly. 

Then he went out to his door again, and merri- 
ly did sing, 

“Come hither, hither, pretty fly, with the 
pearl and silver wing ; 

Your robes are green and purple—there's a 
crest upon your head ; 

Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but 
mine are dull as lead.” 


Alas, alas! how very soon this silly little fly, 

Hearing his wily, flattering words, came slow- 
ly flitting by ; 

With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near 
and nearer drew, 

Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and green 
and purple hue ;— 

Thinking only of her crested head—poor fool- 
ish thing !—At last 

Up jumped the cunning spider, and fiercely 
held her fast. 


Museum.—Votr. XIV. 


From the Literary Sourenir. 


HOFER.* 
I. 


Stix to his own wild country true, 

Its hills and valleys, waters blue, 
And virtue’s path to fame ; 

The hero burning in his breast, 

He kindled every mountain crest, 
With Freedom's deathless flame ! 


II. 


Small was his band; but true and brave— 
Nought feared they but the name of slave, 
And their bold leader's frown : 
From crag, and precipice, and glen, 
Till then untrod by breathing men, 
They poured a torrent down. 


Hil. 


Like the pale lightning’s shafts they fell ; 
How well they fought who well can tell 
As they who felt their ire !— 
| Who heard their shots unerring fly, 
| Seared by the sons of Liberty, 
|  Scathed by their mountain-fire 
1V. 
Where are they now, and where is he >— 
| Gone to the land where all are free ; 
For him all bonds are past ; 
His name is in his country’s songs, 
His fame is on a thousand tongues, 
He wears his crown at last. 


V. 


God's will be done '!—His arms they bind, 
They cannot chain his chainless mind ; 
He has a triumph yet, 
Nobler than arms have ever won ;— 
Adversity but sees his sun 
In noon-day splendours set. 


VI. 
No shade of fear is on his brow, 


His step is as a warrior’s now 
To whom new deeds are given — 











His dark eye's on the helmed line, 
His smile upon the blaze whose shine 


Flashes his life to heaven ! C.R. 





* The thoughts are most of them from Kor- 
ner, though not fettered in the translation by 
too close an adherence. 
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From the Monthly Review. 


MEMOIRE DI LORENZO DA PONTE 
Scritte da esso. Arols. 12mo. New York, 
1827. 

Tuese Memoirs of an Italian dramatic poet, 
now four score years of age, and long since re- 
tired to the United States, where he has pub 
lished his work in Italian, are in many respects 
interesting. ‘The author, a native of the Vene- 
tian states, lived in familiar intercourse with 
several of the lialian writers of the last centu- 
ry,—Metastatio, Gozzi, Cesarotti, Casti, &c 
He also frequented the mansions of the haughty 
patricians of Venice; and his autobiography 
contains mementos of that once powerful and 
now extinct race, which are worth preserving 
He was afterwards poet to the Italian theatre 
at Vienna, in the time of Joseph IL., and en- 
joyed the favour of that monarch. He there 
became acquainted with the celebrated compo- 
sers,—Paésiello, Salieri, Martini, and Mozart 
His literary and dramatic recollections are in- 
terspersed with entertaining adventures, and 
humorous anecdotes of the mixed society in 
which he lived 

After the usual studies in his provincial 
town, such as they were in Italy in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, Da Ponte went to 
reside at Venice, as a teacher. In that then 
gay city, he passed some years very agreeably, 
between literature and love adventures. But 
having ventured, in some acadewical lucubra- 
tions, to express a freedom of opinion on some 
philosophical points, he was accused before the 
censors of the studies at Padua; and the grave 
Venetian senate did not disdain to take cogni- 
zance of the affair. The consequence was, his 
being forbidden to profess literature within the 
dominions of the Most Serene Republic. He, 
however, still continued to enjoy the friendship 
of several patricians; and among others, of Pi- 
sani, a man, whose mind seemed cast in an an- 
cient mould ; and who had projected the hope- 
less task of restoring the Venetian government 
to its original constitution. The other nobles, 
and the inquisitors, became alarmed; but as 
they did not think it vet time to strike one of 
their own body, they began by poor Da Ponte, 
who was already obnoxious to them ; and whom 
they frightened out of the Venetian territory 
He retired to the frontier town of Goritz, on 
the Austrian states, and there he learned, some 
months after, that his patron, Pisani, had been 
cast into the dungeons of the Ducal Palace, 
where he afterwards remained till the fall of 
the Venetian government, caused by the French 
invasion. 

Our author, meantime, proceeded to Dresden, 
and afterwards to Vienna; where. after Metas- 
tasio’s death, Casti, a clever, but licentious 
writer, was aspiring to the vacant post of poete 
cesareo, or court poet. But Joseph II. had con- 
ceived a liking for Da Ponte, who wrote seve- 
ral plays for the Italian Opera, to the Empe- 
rors satisfaction. Casti, in a fit of jealousy, 
presented the Emperor with a MS. copy of his 
* Tartar poem,” which he had just completed 
Joseph II. soon perceived it to be a satire 
against Catharine of Russia, whom he greatly 
admired. A few evenings after, Casti was 











sent for to the Emperor's box at the Opera, | 


Memoir of Lorenzo da Ponte.— The Feast of Life. 


where Joseph gave him 600 sequins, saying, it 


was ‘ for his travelling expenses.” Casti took 
the hint, and obeyed the command implied in 
it, by departing from Vienna. Our author, 
being now without a rival, continued to write 
for the Opera, and the play of Don Giovanni 
was his next composition, which Mozart set to 
music. The Emperor, however, began to find, 
that the Italian theatre was a very expensive 
amusement; he complained to Da Ponte, that 
it cost him =,000 florins a year; that, more- 
over, the singers were continually squabbling 
among themselves. That one of them, La Col- 
tellini, had even written to him an impertinent 
letter ; and he said, in short, that he would no 
longer support the establishment 

Our author then proposed a subscription, and 
his plan being approved of, he saved the Italian 
theatre from destruction. But the performers, 
far from being grateful for his services, annoy- 
ed him in various ways ; and supported by some 
persons about court, raised such an outcry 
against him, that Leopold, who had then suc- 
ceeded his brother on the throne; and who 
had, at the time, more serious business on hand, 
than the concerns of the Opera ; teazed by his 
continual complaints of the musical bellige- 
rents, ordered the p. or poet to be sent away as 
a disturber of the public tranquillity. Da Ponte 
repaired to Trieste, where he obtained an 
audience of Leopold, who being satisfied of his 
innocence, promised him redress and protec- 
tion. He, some months after, returned to 
Vienna; but scarcely had he arrived in that 
capital, when Leopold unexpectedly died. Da 
Ponte, disheartened, set off for Paris, in 1792, 
and alter several vicissitudes, found at last his 
way to America, where he has since lived in 
peace, still enjoying, it seems, a healthy and 
merry old age. 


From the Buyou 

THE FEAST OF LIFE 
I nip thee to my mystic feast, 
Each one thou lovest is gathered there ; 
Yet put thou ona mourning robe, 
And bind the cypress in thy hair. 
The hall is vast, and cold, and drear ; 
The board with faded flowers is spread ; 
Shadows of beauty flit around, 
But beauty from each bloom has fled ; 
And music echoes fron: the walls, 
But music with a dirge-like sound; 
And pale and silent are the guests, 
And every eye is on the ground. 
Here, take this cup, tho’ dark it seem, 
And drink to human hopes and fears; 
‘Tis trom their native element 
The cup is filled—it is of tears 
What 
Thou seornest this poor feast of mine ; 
And askest for a purple robe, 
Light words, glad smiles, and sunny wine 


turnest thou with averted brow ? 


In vain, the veil has left thine eyes, 

Or such these would have seemed to thee; 
Before thee is the Feast of Life, 

But life in its reality! 
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British Metropolis. — Music of the Reeds.—Hoar- Frost. lil 


> 7 Now, with wild notes upon the waters cast, 
vem the Montity Beerew. Like solemn voices joined in holy strain ;— 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF SUB-| Anon with measures intermingling fast, 
WAYS IN THE BRITISH METROPO- As peals the distant choir,—and hushed 


LIS. By John Williams, the Patentee. ®ve. | again, } 
pp. 472. London: Carpenter and Son. | Like Hope that cheers Despair—or Grief that 
182s. weeps in vain! 
Mr. Wirtiams, as is probably known to it. 
many of our readers, has been endeavouring to It is the native harmony of earth,— 
call the public attention for severa! years past The slow, and awful hymn of solitude ;— 


A melting strain which owns no mortal birth, 


to a plan, by which he proposes to obtain ac- | 
But breathed by Nature, in her softest mood, 


cess to the gas and water-pipes under the 


streets of the metropolis, without thatbreaking | From heath, or sunless grove, or mountain 
up of the pavement which forms at present so _ rude, ies : Be , 
constantly-recurring a nuisance. The present Where fountains in their leafy twilight rise, 


And blooms that graceful tenant of the wood, 

Grief's golden emblem, with the plant which 
vies 

In name with Friendship’s self, in hue like 


volume is devoted to an ample development of 
this scheme, and may be said, deed, to em- 
brace the most complete account that is, per- 
haps, any where to be found of the means by 


which London is lighted and supplied with | summer's skies. 

water. Mr. Williams's proposal is sunply, that | on. 

excavations to the depth of nine or ten feet And well the Arcadian Deity of yore, 
should be made under the streets, each of Beneath the shade of moss-grown boughs re- 
which would in this way rest throughout on an | clined. " 

arch, and form, in fact, a bridge between the | Where nodding thickets crowned the peb- 
opposite rows of houses. In these subterra- bled shore, 

neous and vaulted chambers, the pipes for the | And raised the reed its answer to the wind, 
conveyance of yas and water would be deposit- | Amidst the whispered melody might find 
ed, access to which would be obtained by means | The infant breathings of that conquering 
of grated doors opening from the cellars of the | power, 

adjacent houses, while smaller apertures of a} The first, and mightiest mistress of the 
similar construction might be formed at short mind, 9 

distances in the arch for the admission of light | While lasts Affliction’s storm, or Danger’s 
and air. Few, perhaps, who examine Mr. | hour, 

Williams's book will be inclined to question the | Raising the drooping soul, as dews the wither- 
desirableness of such Subways; but the esti- | ed flower. 


mated expense of their furmation isso great, that | 
it is quite evident they must, if undertaken at | 


Iv. 
all, be the work not of any private company, Sigh on, thou breeze, and ye, light leaves that 


make 


but of the government. They could not be | : : P 

Saldhed. it seems. for lees than 9.000! per | The forests musical, the desart mild, , 

mile ; so that for the 200 miles of street in | a sounds of peace each rustling 
rake ; 


town, there would be incurred an expenditure 
in the first instance of four millions of pounds 
sterling at least. If the annual outlay occa- 
sioned by the breaking up of our streets, how- 
ever, amount at present, as Mr. Williams as- | 
serts, to considerably beyond two hundred ! 
thousand pounds, the saving resulting from 
the proposed improvement would, independent- 
ly of its other advantages, more than repay 
the capital absorbed by it. But we must refer 
our readers to Mr. Williams's book for a fall ex- 
planation of the extent to which he proposes 
carrying his favourite idea, which has gradual- HOAR-FROST 

ly assumed a much more magnificent shape in RY WILLIAM HOWITT, sq. 
his mind, than that in which it originally pre- 
sented itself. 


Be tuneful still,—amidst this pathless wild, 

Tho western sky with clouds of glory piled, 

Night's star above—earth—ocean calm be- 
low, 

And fair as when creation’s morning smiled ; 

I would not change the strains which ye be- 
stow, 

For all that art can teach—for all that skill can 

show. J. F. Hz. 


| Wuar dream of beauty ever equalled this! 
What bands from Faéryland have sallied forth, 
With snowy foliage from the ‘abundant North, 


an With imagery from the realms of bliss! 
| What visions of my boyhood do I miss 
From the Literary Sourenir That here are not restored! All splendours 
. . re . , 7 . eA ‘ } pare, 
THE MUSIC OF THE REEDS All loveliness, all graces that allure ; 
; | Shapes that amaze; a paradise*that is,— 


- : , | Yet was not,—will not in few moments be: 

A voicr of music swells from yonder reeds, Glory from nakedness, that playfully 
Where flits on feeble wing the rising blast, Mimics with passing life each summer boon ; 
Low as the sound when gentle Pity pleads, | Clothing the ground—replenishing the tree ; 
Or lone remembrance mourns the cherished | Weaving arch, bower, and delicate festoon ; 
past ; | Still as a dream,—and like a dream to flee! 
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From the Quarterly Reriew. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MILLER, rm 
the Service of the Republic of Peru.. By 
John Miller. 2 cols. =rv. London. \>2> 


Wintiaw Mintzer, the subject of this me- 
moir—in which we find more of novelty and 
entertainment than in a score of modern no- 
vels and romances—was born on the Yd of De- 
cember, 1705, in the pleasant village of Wing- 
ham, near Canterbury, where his father was a 
amall tradesman—we believe a baker. Of the 
events which characterized the progress of his 
early life we are told nothing, except that he 
served with the British army (from no regi 
ment being mentioned, we suppose on the com 
missariat), both in the Penimsula and North 
America, from I=11, to 1515; and that, on the 
reduction at the latter period, an opportunity 
presented itself by which, had he turned his at- 
tention to mercantile pursuits, he might have 
become a partner in a French house of great 
respectability. But young Miller had not been 
a cold spectator of war, and his genius had 
taken a bent which rendered the dull routine ot 
the counting-house intolerable to him After 
a short trial he relinquished the design of ad- 
vancing his fortunes by meaus of commerce, 
and imagining that a fine field of enterprise 
was presented in the condition of Spanish 
South America, then struggling for indepen 
dence in all its provinces,he determined to do 
as many others of his countrymen had done 
before him, by making a tender of his military 
services to one or other of the republics. In 
his mode of carrying this determination into 
practice, Miller exhibited a striking proof of 
that sagacity and sound judgment which so 
eminently distinguished him in all his after 
career. Having ascertained that comparative 
ly few English candidates for military fame 
had made the district of the river Plata the 
theatre of their exertions, he came to the wis: 
resolution of choosing that for his future coun 
try ; and accordingly set sail, in the month of 
August, 1517, in a trading vessel, bound from 
the Downs to Buenos Ayres 

Having taken the precaution to provide him 
self with recommendatory letters to several re- 
spectable merchants settled in that city, Mr 
Miller, whose personal appearance, if his por- 
trait speaks truth, is emimently handsome and 
engaging, and whose manners and address 
chance (we are told) to be peculiatly advan- 
tageous, encountered none of those obstacles 
to first success which so frequently blight the 
hope of the mere adventurer. On the contra- 
ry, he was welcomed with the utmost cordialt- 
ty and treated with the greatest kindness by 
his countrymen, through one of whom, Mr 
Dickson, he obtained a personal introduction 
to the supreme director Puyrredon ; and his 
memorial, addressed to the latter personage 
was, within a reasonable space, answered by 
the receipt of a captain's commission in the 
Buenos Ayrean army. He was appointed, 
moreover, according to his own desire, to the 
army of the Andes, then serving in Chili, under 
the orders ef General San Martin ; and he lost 
no time in making such preparations as appear- 
ed necessary to enable him to enter, with satis- 


nai : a. 
, called Los dos Talos 


faction to himself, upon the duties and perils of 
a campaign 

Neither in Buenos Ayres, nor elsewhere, are 
appointments re ‘eived or preparations made in 
a day, and Mr. Miller seems to have enjoyed 
some mouths of leisure previous to his embarka- 
tion on his military career. Of this breathing- 
time one portion was spent in enjoying the fes- 
tivities of colonial society, another in visiting 
the interior; an expedition which brought at 
once within his observation all the wonders, 
animate and inanimate, of the Pampas. These 
appear to have produced in Mr. Miller the 
same feelings which Captain Head experienced 
ind has so well described; but the progress of 
his journey introduced the former to one spec- 
tacle at least such as the latter had no opportu- 
nity of witnessing, and which, under his pecu- 
liar circumstances, could hardly fail of exciting 
a powerful, if not a very pleasant, sensation 
The spectacle to which we now allude was that 
of a few fellow-creatures groaning under a des- 
tiny more terrible than frequently falls to the 
lot of human nature; and as it could not but 
oeecur to the person who beheld them, that a 
simular fate might before long be his own, we 
are not surprised to find that he looked upon it 
with a deep and melancholy interest. 

Mr. Miller proceeded, in company with four 
Suenos Ayrean gentlemen, to visit an estancia 
or grazing farm, situated in a remote district, 
not tar from the borders of Patagonia. On the 
th of October, the party crossed the river 
Salado; and at five P. M. reached a station 
It consisted of four mi- 
serable hovels, one of which was used as a pul- 
peri, or shop and public-house, whilst the 
other three were occupied by thirty-eight Spa- 
nish otlicers, who had been made prisoners of 
war at Monte Video in I-14. These unhappy 
gentlemen, after serving thronghout the great- 
er partof the war inthe Peninsula, which they 
quitted so lately as I-13, fell into the hands of 
the Buenos Ayreans, by whom they were con- 
demned to subsist in this secluded district, 
upon rations of beef and salt, without any other 
allowance. Within the space of a hundred 
miles round, there was not a human being with 
whom they could hold friendly converse, for 
the neighbouring estancias were oc upied 
wholly by Gauchos, whose antipathy to the 
Spaniards knew no bounds ; and a basin of milk 
occasionally, but rarely given to them, was the 
only act of kindness for which they had cause 
to be thankful After enduring this horrible 
banishment for some time, ten of these unfor- 
tunate hidalgos, headed by a Major Livinia, 
resolved. at all hazards, to attempt their es- 
cape. They accordingly fled from Los dos 
Talos, with the design of making their way to 
Chili, then in possession of the royalists, and 
trusting to find shelter and protection, by the 
way mong the savage Indians; but after en- 





during privations, under which seven miserably 


perished, the three survivors were compelled 


| to return and surrender themselves once more 


tu a patriot outpost. They were immediately 
removed back to their old station, where they 
had ever since remained, in a state. both of 
body and mind, the most deplorable. The 
Major, in particular, with whose relatives in 
the mother country Mr. Miller happened to be 























lis 


beard had grown to his chin, his countenance 


acquainted, was in a pitiable condition. 


was ghastly, and his figure emaciated ; bis eyes 
had become dis 
ly sereened frou the 


*aS¢ 


old 


glare of day, by an 


d,and were but indifferent- | 


sack hung up before them; and he lay upon a | 


sort of truckle bed, composed of two or three 


»n cross sticks, run into the mud 


rugs placed uy 

wall at one end, and fastened on the other to | 
upright eks driven into the earthen floor 

With respect to the furniture of the hovel, 


which contained no fewer than twelve inmates, 
it consisted of a three-legged stool ten inches 
high, and covered with a woollen rag, upon 
which the poor invalid lean- 


occasionally sat 





ng against a wall. the dampness of which was 
in part kept off by a piece of canvass battened 
upon sticks; while a long plank. having its 
extremities supported between the horns of 
two bullocks’ sculls, supplied the place of a 
bench for the rest of the company Some 
clasp and case knives and forks, a few horn 


spoons, a kettle or two,a frying pan, a ramrod, 
t ying | 


to supply the place of a spit, a couple of grid- 
irons,an earthen dish, and about a dozen broken 
cups and saucers, constituted the sum of 
household utensils at the disposal of the entire 
group. A few f/asses and balas, indeed, lung 
upon the wall, but they were seldom used, be- 
cause one or two only of the prisoners were 
permitted to mount on horseback at a time 


and as even this favour depended upon the ca- 


price of an officer of Gaucho militia, it could 
very rarely be obtained. ‘To complete the pic- 
ture of utter misery, our traveller was assured 


by his new acquaintances, that soap was a luxu- 








ry of which they knew nothing, and the gene- 
ral filth and squalor of their arance gave 
testimony that the complaint was not mad 
without reason. It will readily be yined 
that Mr. Miller contemplated such a scene, not 
maly with pity, but with a far livelier and deep- 
er feeling. tle did his best, we are told, 
heer these miserable men: but we must hur- 
y over the particulars of his interview with 
hem, as well as the remainder of this excur- 
n, that we omy follow him at once to the 
seat of 
On the 6th of powgy th Isls, Captain Miller 
set out frown Buer Ayres, provided with a 
passport and! ity d lars, as bounty money from 


the government Pravelling post, a distance 
of three hundred leagues, he reached, at the 
close of the ninth day, the town of Mendoza, 
a large place, situated in an extensive and well- 
cultivated piain at the foot of the Andes, and 
holding the rank of c a in the province of 
Its most 
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Cayo rem feature isa fine 
alameda or public pro sheltered on 
either hand by rows of poplar,—a tree so high- 
ly esteemed in the province, that the Spaniard } 
who introduced it was, by an express decree 
of the revolutionary government, excepted 
trom the hostility shown to his countrymen, 


declared to be exempted from the payment of 


all direct taxes, and taken under the especial 


protection of the ruling power 

Here our traveller delayed afew days, partly 
that he might recover from the fatigues of past 
exertions—partly that he might be a witness to 
the peculiarly simple and innocent habits of the | 


people ; after which, he addressed himself to 
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the arduous and toilsome task of crossing the 
Andes. 

Captain Miller followed the pass of Uspallata, 
by which means he reached Santiago, a dis- 
tance of eighty-three leagues, about noon on 
the fourth day. Of the solitary grandeur of 
that stupendous region, no one, who has not 
traversed it, can form any adequate conception. 
From the hour that the wayfaring man enters 
upon it, till he arrive at the opposite side of the 
range, all trace, not only of human industry, 
but, we had almost said, of animated nature, is 
lost. The road leads, indeed, from ridge to 
ridge, so cormpletely thrust among the clouds, 
that the torrents, whose roar is distinctly heard 
beneath, can rarely be seen; whilst to meet 
even the stag-like gaze of the guanco, or to 
watch the solitary condor, as with motionless 
wings he floats overhead, is felt as a positive 
relief to the weary senses. Nor is the passage 
made good witheut danger,—real as well as 
imaginary. The snow, on many of the highest 
table-lands, when melted by the sun, assumes 
an irregular and broken surface, and offers but 
an insecure footing to mules and horses,— 
which, sinking into it, are sometimes entirely 
lost, and never extricated without extreme dif- 
ficulty ; and, as the strange noises, made by the 
wind, come through the long deep valleys upon 
the ear of the guide, he rarely fails to add to 
the horrors of such actual calamities, by re- 
counting stories of travellers who have perished 
there already, and whose souls are still be- 
lieved to haunt the vicinity of their unburied re- 


mains. Subject to all these inconveniences, 
Captain Mille r held his course. He crossed 
the rich and fertile v alley > of ( hile ; halted for 





a day or two in Santiago; and, finally, came up, 
on the 26th, with the army of San Martin, m 
bivouac, at Las Tablas, near Valparaiso. 

The nucleus of the army of the Andes, to 
which Captain Miller attached himself, was 
formed in rete. out of the remains of several 
corps, whi different leaders, had suf- 
fered, one another, defeats. Two whole 
years were spent in its organization, and at the 
end of that period it amounted to no more than 
four thousand regular troops, tolerably well 
clothed and armed, besides a considerable num- 
ber of mere militia. At the head of this force, 
Sen Martin proposed to carry the war into 
Chile, then defended by Captain General Mar 
co, at the head of nearly eight thousand regu- 
Jar, und eight hundred irregular troops. But 
as he was not competent to take his adversary 
in front, he resolved to deceive him, if possible 
intoa div ision of his strength; and then attack- 


*h ul 


after 








ing him in detail, to complete the liberation of 
a provinces, where he had every reason to be 
convinced that a strong revolutionary spirit 


prevailed 

San Martin assembled his army at Mendoza 
about in 1810, preparetory to his 
passage of the Andes. To facilitate the latte: 
measure, he invited the Indians of Pehuenche 
toa conference at Fort San Carlos; which was 
held with the customary pomp of presents and 
debauchery—and the result was, that all the 
caciques engaged to grant the patriots a free 
passage, and to conceal their designs from the 
Spanish general. But San Martin knew 
enough of these savages to be aware that the 
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pledge which they gave one day would be vio- 
lated on the next; and hence, instead of right- 
ly informing|them of his intended movement, he 
laid betore them a plan which he never desigu- 
ed to execute, with the most perfect assurance 
that they would divulve it to the enemy Nor 
was he deceived in this. The Spaniards being 
led to expect his arrival by the pass of Fl Plan 
chon, kept a large portion of their force in 
that direction; while San Martin, forming his 
corps into two columns—one under Soler, the 
other under O'Higgins—and passing the moun- 
tain-barrier at points where he was least ex- 


pected, debouched suddenly into the valley of 
Putuendo, and took possession of the towns of 


Aconcagua and Santa Rosa 

The Royalist force, left in this district, 
amounted to little more than four thousand 
men, it retired before the invaders, and con- 
centrated on the heights of Chacabuco, so as 
to enfilade the road trom Santa Rosa to San 
tiago On the 10th February, 1517, San Mar- 
tin appeared in front of the position; and, on 
the 12th, was fought a battle, named after the 
estate of Chacabuco, which cost the Spaniards 
six hundred in killed, with upwards of three 
thousand prisoners, including the captain- 
general. Santiago immediately submitted to 
the victor; who, sending out detachments in 
all directions to hunt down and destroy the 
remains of the royalist army, returned in per- 
son to Buenos Ayres, for the purpose of de- 
manding supplies Perhaps to the latter mea- 
sure not a slender portion of the difficulties 
afterwards encountered may be attributed 
for San Martin's lieutenants, unawed by the 
prese nce of their chief, appear to h ive exe- 
cuted the orders given to them with little ala- 
critys; and the Spaniards were, in consequence 
enabled to fortify the town of Taleahuano, as 
a point d'appui on which to rally. Talcahuano 
was, indeed, invested, and an attempt made to 
carry it by assault; but the former measure 
had de cisive steps been taken after the battle 





would not have been necessary, and the latter 
was repulsed with loss. In the meanwhile the 
Spaniards assembled large bodies of men at 
different places. Troops arrived at Lima from 
the mother country. General Osorio came 
from Callao with three thousand six hundred 
men; and the whole uniting in Talcahuano, 
amounted to full six thousand effectives of all 
arms. Things were in this state when Cap- 
tain Miller reached I.as Tablas) San Martin 
had returned, and brought with him recruits 
which swelled his own column to nearly five 
thousand men; whilst that of O'Higgins, to 
which the siege of Taleahuano had been en- 
trusted, as well as a corps under Colone! Las 
Heras, were falling back towards Talca 
Captam Muller having reported his arrival 
to the general in chief, was immediately or- 
dered to join his regiment—the Buenos Ayres 
artillery, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
*Iazx He presented himself accordingly to 
the litter officer, who, without so much as de- 
siring him to be seated, gave directions to an 
orderly to lead him to an unoccupied tent 
There he threw himself down (his baggage 


being «as yet far in the rear) on the ground, | \ 
| drank as Englishmen drink tea, mixed with 


and slept soundly, undisturbed by visiters or 
inquiries till the following morning. 


In the service of South America, the officers 
live together, according to the relative ranks 
which they h in their profession ; and Cap- 
tain Miller found himself, in consequence, a 
messinate of his brother captains They were 
a strange medley of persons, differing in all 
their habits, notions and ideas, from those with 
Whow he had previously been accustomed to 
mix; but Miller was too much a man of the 
world to make any display of the disgust which 
certain of their peculiarities failed not to ex- 
eite; and he was too enthusiastic in the cause 
to abandon his profession, because it presented 
an exterior somewhat more rude than his pre- 
vious imagination had bestowed upon it. On 
the contrary, he appears to have readily and 
rtully accommodated himself to the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed; and to 
have found ample sources of amusement in 





contingencies, which, to the feelings of a more 
fastidious person. would have been extremely 
annoying Nor. to say the trath, were causes 
of contentment wanting. The captains seem 


to have known something of the art of good 
living in theory, and to have been sufficiently 
prompt im reducing it to practice, as the fol- 
lowing description of the daily routine in camp 
will serve to show 

“The style of living was simple but sub- 
stantial \ benign climate permitted persons 
to sleep and to live the open air, excepting 
in the heat of the day. Mate,” served bya 


lame invalid, retained for that purpose, was 


taken from hut to hut, before the oecupant 
arose trom his mattress. Breakfast @ le four- 
chette was served at nine. The dinner hour 
was between two and three: it was composed 
of excellent soup roasted strips of flesh, 
brought to table on a stick, or ramrod, which 
answered the purpose of a spit, poultry, vege- 
tables, and fruit, in great abundance. The 
prices in the camp market were, for poultry, 
one shilling a couple: vegetables, for six or 
eight people, thre ence; apples and pears, 


one shillmg per bushel; water-melons, three 
half-pence each; bread, and other articles of 
fi were proportionably chefilp. The rations, 
h eonsisted of meat and salt, and some- 
times vegetables for the whole corps, four 
hundred and eighty men, cost the government 
less than one thousand dollars per month. 
The pay of a private soldier was four dollars 
per menth; one half was stopped on account 
of rations. The nett pay of a captain of ar- 
tillery was sixty-five dollars per month. Mate 


4 





was again served round at sunset, and supper 
followed fur those who chose to partake of it.’ 

The corps of Buenos Ayres artillery con- 
sisted of ten six-pounders and one howitzer, to 
which were attached four companies, of one 
hundred and twenty men each. Of these, the 
first company attended exclusively to the 
guns; the second was armed and accoutred as 
cavalry; and the third and fourth, carrying 
muskets, did the duty of infantry. All were, 
however, equally drilled to the horse artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry exercises; and all being 
mounted, equally skilful as honsemen, and 


* Mate is an infusion of the herb ilex, and is 


milk 




















equally accustomed to catch a young colt with 
the lasso, and afterwards break him in, no 
confusion arose out of the complexity in their 
arms 

Each gun was drawn by four horses, and 
each horse ridden by a gunner, there being no 
corps of drivers in the service; and a non-com- 


missioned officer, with seven privates, all of 


them mounted, marched on its flanks, front or 
rear 
tle from those used in England, except that a 
pole is substituted for shafts; but, in the har- 
ness, there is a marked dissimilarity. In 
South America, there are no such things in 
use as collars or traces: each horse is fastened 
to the gun-carriage by a thong of hide, one 
end of which is strapped to a ring at ‘he end 
of the girth, high up, near the flap of the sad- 
dle ; ‘vhilst the other end of the thong is strap- 
ped, in like manner, to another ring at the end 
of the pole; and the thongs of the leaders dit- 
fer from those of the wheel horses in nothing, 
except that they are longer. The saddle girth, 
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might be pronounced ungainly, they were well 
armed, tolerably disciplined, and enthusiastic. 

Captain Miller had joined his corps some- 
thing more than a week when San Martin 


' broke up his encampment, and advanced for 


The carriage and limber ditfer but lit- | 


' 


again, measuring about four inches in breadth, | 


is made of strips of platted hide; so that every 
gunner, if he possess but a knife and a cow- 
skin, is capable not only of repairing, but fabri- 
cating his own harness. In like manner, the 
felloes of the wheels are protected from the 
influence of the sun, by bands of raw hide 
fastened round them; but as these necessarily 
render the engine clumsy in its movements, 
they are uniformly cut away previous to the 
commencement of an action. Such was the 
constitution and materiel of the Buenos Ayres 


artillery, to which upwards of six hundred | 


horses were attached. When wanted, these 
were driven into a circle, where each man un- 
erringly threw his lasso over the head of the 
animal to which he took a fancy. The saddles 
were then put on, the horses hooked to the 
carriage, and the regiment formed and in mo- 
tion, within the space of twelve minutes. But 
it was not in limbering up, alone, that the 


Buenos Ayrean artillery possessed merits, of | 


which we, in Europe. know nothing. Carry- 
ing along with it a drove of spare horses, and 
changing the jaded for the fresh animal at any 
moment;—this corps performed with ease 
marches of fifty or sixty miles, during many 
days successively: and, in cases of extreme 
urgency, it has been known to accomplish as 
many as ninety miles in one day. This, too, 
is done over every description of country: for 
the lasso is made to serve the purpose of a 
drag, by fastening a horse to the tail of the 
gun, in descending a declivity; and the gun 
is drawn readily through bogs and morasses, 
because a boundless power of muscle is at the 
control of the guide. 

With respect to the infantry and cavalry, 
again, their appearance was certainly not such 
as to satisfy the fastidious eye of one accus- 


tomed to the neat and orderly bearing of 


French and English troops. Few soldiers 
wore stocks, their lege were bare, except 


where the sandal of raw hide chequered them ; 
and the poncho, or short blanket, perforated in 


the purpose of meeting O'Higgins, of whose 
retreat he had been made aware. During the 
march an opportunity occurred, of which our 
countryman promptly availed himself, to give 
proof of perfect coolness in danger, and a rea- 
diness to undertake any service, no matter 
how hazardous. About six leagues south of 
Santiago, the Maypo, a river of extraordinary 
rapidity, rashes between two precipitous rocks, 
and is crossed by a swinging bridge construct- 
ed of hide cables. This the infantry and ca- 
valry passed without much difficulty, but it 
appeared hopeless to attempt the transport of 
the guns; and the matter was the more to be 
regretted, that, should they not cross here, a 
large detour must be made, and the further 
progress of the army seriously delayed. Cap- 
tain Miller instantly volunteered to conduct 
the leading piece. He did so with every pre- 
caution ek the circumstances of the case 
would allow; but when he had attained the 
middle of the bridge the gun upset, and the 
cables giving to its weight, the whole fabric 
assumed an inclination almost perpendicular 
Captain Miller, and the few men who accom- 
panied him, were compelled to cling to the 
cords, in order to save themselves from bein 
precipitated into the torrent beneath; and suc 
was the terrific aspect of the scene that for 
many minutes none would venture to their re- 
lief. At last, however, assistance was brought, 
and they, as well as the dismounted gun, were 
with difficulty saved; but the artillery was 
compelled, after all, to seek a safer passage 
Yet Miller lost no credit by the attempt. It 
stamped him at once as a man who set his 
life at a pin’s value, and drew upon him the 
eyes of his general at the very commencement 
of his career 

On the loth of March, General San Martin 
formed a junction with the columns of O'Hig- 
gins and Las Heras, at San Fernando; and the 
strength of the whole came up to seven thou- 
sand infantry, fifteen hundred cavalry, thirty- 
three guns, and two howitzers. On the 18th, 
his advance fell in with the van of Osorio’s 
column, and a smart affair ensued, in which 
the royalists were worsted; but no general 
action was fought, for Osorio, having disco- 
vered the strength of his adversary, fell back 
with precipitation upon Talea. A good deal 
of maneuvring took place during this retro- 
gression, and some skirmishing after the re 
lative positions of the armies had been as- 
sumed; but the night of the 1th found San 
Martin in the plain, and his opponent securely 
bivouacked among vineyards and enclosures in 
front of the town. 

The situation of the royalists, notwithstand 
ing their formidable position, was now ex- 
tremely critical, for San Martin had shown 


' them, by the style of his manceuvring, that he 


the middle, to allow the head to pass through, | 


supplied, in most instances, the place of a coat. 
Yet the composition of the army of the Andes 
was good ; and, though the dress of the men 





was not to be treated with contempt; and the 
river Maule, difficult at all parts to ford, cut 
off their further retreat. General Osorio sank 
under the perils of his situation, but General 
Ordonez, second in command, supported by 
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Colonel Beza, resolved to attempt something 
for their own and others’ deliverance. They 
accordingly moved, at the head of two or 
three regiments, trom their bivouack, about 
Hudnight, and falling unexpectedly upon the 
Buenos Ayreans, at a moment when some 
battalions and the artillery happened to be 
in the act of changing their guard, caused a 
general confusion, from which the patriots 
never recovered. The latter were routed with 
the loss of all their guns, two only excepted, 
which Captain Miller, by his steadiness and 
determination, succeeded in preserving; and 
San Martin was compelled to retreat, first 
upon San Fernando, and afterwards upon 
Santiago 

In the city of Santiago the greatest confu- 
sion prevailed, as soon as the defeat of the 
liberating army became known General 
Osorio had been noted, in that place, for his 
extreme cruelty, of which a ruifian called Sam- 
bruno was the chief instrument; and the re- 
turn of these persons no sooner became anti- 
cipated than alarm and dismay took possession 
of the inhabitants generally. Even the su- 
preme delegado, Don Luiz Cruz, was affected 
by the universal panic, and permitted men, 
women, and children, to flee to the mountains, 
as if affiirs had become absolutely desperate. 
One man alone, Rodriguez, retained his pre- 
He put a stop to the emigra- 
tion, provided quarters for the fugitives, raised 
recruits, and took a public and solemn oath not 
to abandon his country under any circum- 
stances; and the example which he thus nobly 
set was soon followed by others. By-and-by 
San Martin and O'Higgins arrived, and many 
stragglers coming in and uniting themselves 
with the fresh levies, a new army of six thou 


sand five hundred men was speedily embodied 
) 


sence of mind 


With this force San Martin posted himself 


upon the plains of Maypo, determined to risk 
a second battle in defence of Santiago 

The royalists followed up their first success 
with so little vigour, that it was not till the 
morning of the oth of April that they appeared 
within six leagues of the city. lere they 
were met by the patriots, when a sanguiuary 
contest ensued,—in which, though at first suc- 
cessful, the Spaniards received a total defeat 
‘T'wo thousand royalists fell upon the spot; up- 
wards of three thousand were made prisoners, 
and scarcely a hundred men,—among whom 
was the general-in-chief, Osorio—escaped by 
bye-noads to Talcahuano. In this affair, how 
ever, Captain Miller was not engaged, he 
having being previously detached with a com- 
pany of infantry, to take possession of the 
Lautaro frigate, which the Buenos Ayrean go- 
vernment had just purchased; and in which 
he began his services, as an officer of marines, 
under the orders of a brave countryman, Cap- 
tain O Brien. 

The Lautaro, an old East Indiaman, of eight 
huadred tons, was manned by one hundred 
foreigners, two hundred and fifty Chilenos, 
who had never before been afloat, and Mil- 
ler’s company of marines. It immediately put 











to sea, and in ten hours after, was engaged 
with the Spanish frigate, Esmeralda, in the 
bay of Valparaiso. Though the latter escaped, 
and the gallant commander of the Lautaro 


perished, this first naval essay on the part of 
the Chile government was not without its ad- 
vantages; for it served, at once, to raise the 
blockade of Valparaiso, and it gave to the pa- 
triots a superiority in those seas, of which 
they failed not to make the most. Other ships 
were purchased and fitted out, and as it was 
known that part of a large force, organized at 
Cadiz, was destined to act against Chile, the 
squadron prepared to intercept the transports, 
in which it was represented to be conveyed 

In this squadron, Miller, now promoted to 
the rank of major, re-eml irked, as senior offi- 
cer of the troops distributed throughout the 
ships. These were the San Martin, of fifty- 
six guns—the Lautaro, of twenty-four—the 
Chacabuco, of twenty—and Araunaco, of six- 
teen,—the whole under the guidance of Don 
Manuel Llaneo Ciceron, lieutenant-colonel in 
the ar:;ny, and commodore. The armament 
put to sea, at noon on the {th October, 181s, 
amidst the loudest cheers of an assembled mul- 
titude, and the roar of artillery from the forts 
But in despite of this display of confidence, 
there were not wanting persons, whose fears 
obtained the mastery over their 


ee 
who, remembering the discordant materials of 








hopes; and 


whi h the crews were composed, an | the coul- 
parative inexperience of the chiefs, anticipated 
nothing but disaster and disgrace. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. Of the naval officers, al- 
most all were Englishmen or North Ameri- 
cans totally ignorant of the Spanish language, 
while the ships’ companies were made up, part- 
ly of deserters from the British navy, and 
partly of conscripts drawn from the Pampas, 
to whem the very sight of the ocean was new 
Yet the best spirit pre vailed a nong them; and 
though M ajor Miller was compelled to act as 
interpreter, to render the most common orders 
intelligible, every thing went on with astonish- 
ing regularity 

On the 2-th of October, a Spanish frigate, 
with whose approach the commodore had been 
made acquain ec, was seen at anchor, within 
pistol-shot of Talcahuano. The commodore 
hoisted English colours. and steered towards 
her; but having arrived within musket-range, 
these were displaced by the Chileno flaw, and 
an irregular but heavy cannonade began. The 
Spaniards soon cut their cables, and ran their 
ship on shore, taking to the boats themselves, 
and escaping; when the prize was immediate- 
ly taken possession of, and an attempt made to 
tow her off. But the wind blowing against 
them, the efforts of the Chileans proved un- 
availing ; and they were themselves sorely an- 
noved by a fire of musketry from the beach 
At this juncture, Miller was despatched with a 
flag of trace, to offer generous terms to the 
fugitives, provided they would surrender. But 
instead of being received as he expected, the 
Major was made prisoner, and it was even se- 
riously debated whether he should be immedi- 
ately put to death. From such a fate he was, 
however, preserved by two militia officers, 
who compelled him to accompany them to- 
wards Conception, on the road to which, he 
was met by General Sanchez, at the head of 
one thousand six hundred men; but Sanchez 
assed on without condescending to speak to 
on desiring, at the same time, that he should 


























be blindfolded. This was done with circum- 
stances of extreme barbarity; and when, at 
last, the Spanish general consented to receive 
his message, it was met only by an order, that 
the bearer should be despatched, as he de- 
served. 

That Sanchez desired the death of Major 
Miller cannot be doubted; but, being anxious 
to escape the odium which would have attach- 
ed to a direct murder, he contented himself 
with directing that his prisoner should be 
bound hand and foot, and laid under a shed, in 
a direct line with the fire from the patriot 
squadron. Here Miller passed the night, the 
shots of his friends falling in all directions 
round him; but as he had borne himself proud- 
ly before his enemy, on the day betore, a 
lively interest was excited in his favour among 
the Spanish officers. Two of these—Colonels 
Loriga and Cabanos, warmly remonstrated with 
Sanchez on the cruelty of his proceedings; and 
throwing out certain hints, which he could not 
fail to understand, they succeeded, at last, in 
obtaining his release. Miller was set at liberty ; 
he was led to the beach by Colonel Loriga, and 
a romantic friendship arose between these in- 
dividuals, which lasted throughout the remain- 
der of the war, and continues to this day. 

In the meanwhile the Chileans, by dint of 
continued exertions, had succeeded in making 
themselves masters of the Spanish frigate, and 
the whole squadron, as soon as Major Miller 
was received on board, again put to sea. 
Though exposed to many dangers through the 
unskillulness of the crews, this armament com- 
pletely succeeded in the object which it was 
intended to serve, capturing, one after ano- 
ther, the entire Spanish convoy of which it 
was In pursuit; and it returned on the 7th of 
November to Valparaiso, increased by the 
amount of its prizes to no fewer than thirteen 
sail. In these were embarked upwards of two 
thousand troops, w hose junction with the corps 
of Sanchez, had it been effected, must have 
given a decided superiority to the royalist 
cause ; indeed it is not going too far to assert 
that, but for the goud fortune which attended 
the efforts of Commodore Blanco, the progress 
of the revolution in Chile must have been, at 
least for a time, arrested. 

Whilst Miller and his comrades were enjoy- 
ing at Valparaiso, the honours and attentions 
to which their services entitled them, Lord 
Cochrane arrived in that city, to take upon 
himself the chief command of the naval! forces 
of Chile. He was received with the distine- 
tion due to his rank, and the deference justi- 
fied by his professional reputation ; and a round 
of balls and other amusements, private as well 
as public, caused several weeks to pass merrily 
away. But the circumstances of the times 
were not such as to authorize a neglect of 
other matters, and in the midst of so much 
gaiety, warlike preparations were rapidly pro- 
ceeding. These were in due time completed; 
and on the 14th of January, 1819, Lord Coch- 
rane put to sea with four sail of armed vessels, 
the largest of which mounted fifty, and the 
smallest twenty guns, with the design of de- 
stroying the enemy's shipping at Callao, block- 
ading his principal seaports, and inducing the 
Peruvians to co-operate with an expedition 
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which it was intended to embark at Valparaiso, 
for the purpose of liberating Peru 

On arriving off the bay of Callao, Lord Coch- 
rane, whom Major Miller accompanied in his 
former office as commandant of the troops, 
found two Spanish frigates, the Esmeralda and 
Venganza, moored under the guns of the castle. 
These he made an attempt to carry, —— 
down in his own ship, the O'Higgins, disguise 
as the United States frigate Macedonian, upon 
the Esmeralda, and causing the Lautaro, Cap- 
tain Guise, to act against the Venganza ; but 
the wind unfortunately failing, both vessels 
were compelled to anchor—Lord Cochrane, at 
the distance of athousand yards from his oppo- 
nent, and Captain Guise no nearer. A heavy 
but not very destructive cannonade ensued, in 
which the castle and batteries on shore took 
part, till Captain Guise being severely wounded, 
and the O'Higgins cut a good deal in her run- 
ning rigging, the Independent squadron with- 
drew. 

Nothing daunted, however, by this repulse, 
Lord Cochrane fell upon other plans for the 
attainment of his end. He caused rockets to 
be constructed, and fire-vessels organized, with 
which repeated attempts were made to destroy 
the enemy's ships, but all his efforts proved 
fruitless. The Spaniards rested secure under 
shelter of their works, and the Chilenian ad- 
miral was compelled to return to Valparaiso. 

During the course of these operations, Ma- 
jor Miller met with an accident, from the ef- 
tects of which it was a long time before he re- 
covered. A cask of gunpowder near which he 
was standing, exploded, and he was so dread- 
fully scorched, that the nails dropped from his 
hands; and for many days he was fed, through 
a sort of plaster mask, put on to save him from 
utter blindness. He was delirious for some 
time; and six weeks elapsed ere his strength 
was sufliciently reinstated to permit his quit- 
ting the cabin even to walk the deck. 

The squadron remained in Valparaiso du- 
ring three months; the whole of which were 
spent in manufacturing rockets, and making 
other preparations for a fresh attack upon the 
shipping at Callao; and on the twelfth of Sep- 
tember, 1319, the undermentioned vessels of 
war again set sail :— 


Gans. 
4% Vice-Adm. Lord Cochrane 
6o $ Rear-Admiral Blanco. 

? Captain Wilkinson. 
Lautaro 46 


Captain Guise. 

Independencia2= Captain Forster. 
Puyerredon 14 Captain Prunier. 
Vittoria & Verezana to be fitted up as fire-ships 
Galvarion 1X Captain Spry 2? joined af- 
Araucano 16 Captain Crosbie § terwards. 

In these were embarked four hundred sol- 
diers, of whom the chief command was taken 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Charles; and Major 
Miller, now recovered from his hurts, accom- 
panied them as second 

It is not possible within our present limits to 
give any detail of the desperate service en- 
countered by this armament in the prosecution 


O'Higgins 


San Martin 


| of its leader’s enterprise ; during the space of 


a fortnight, attempts were made af all hours, 
and by every means, to reduce the Spaniards; 
but such was the advantage of their position, 
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that these attempts invariably failed. At 
last the Admiral, considering that the hos- 
tile frigates could not be subdued without risk- 
ing the utter loss of the Patriot squadron, de- 
cided upon pursuing a different plan of opera- 
tions. On the 7th of October, he accordingly 
weighed anchor, giving the signal to make for 
Arica. But of his ships so many proved dull 
sailers, that it became necessary to divide his 
force ; and he left Captain Guise with a por- 
tion of it behind, with directions to “ look in,” 
as he termed it, at Piseo 

Three hundred and fifty out of the four hun 
dred marines, were embarked on board the ves- 


tive, has obtained, at least, his full meed of 
praise, but in which Major Miller must unques- 
tionably be ranked, if not as the deviser, at all 


| events, as the chief actor. We allude, at pre- 


sels entrusted to Captain Guise ; and both Co- | 


lonel Charles and Major Miller were of the 
number. As soon as they arrived off the place, 
preparations were made to land; and on the 
7th of November the landing was effected 
But the garrison of Pisco was now ascertained 
to amount to nearly one thousand men, of 
which one hundred and sixty were cavalry, 
with four field-pieces; and it was found to be 
hazardous in the last degree, to pursue an un- 


dertaking, in which, had they sooner been ac- | 


/ 


quainted with its true nature, there was little | 


probability that they would have embarked 
Against this, however, the recollection of their 
repulse before Callao served sufficiently to 
steel them; and it was resolved to go on, at all 


hazards, with a business, in the success of | 


which they hoped to obtain some recompense 
for past misfortunes 

The little column pushed on in admirable 
order, till they came in sight of the Spanish 
corps, its infantry drawn up in the square, its 
artillery, supported by the cavalry, on a rising 
ground, which commanded the entrance of the 
town. There a short halt was made, that the 
leaders might arrange their plan, after which 
Colonel Charles, at the head of twenty-five 
men, filed to his right to reconnoitre; whilst 
Major Miller, followed by the main body, press 
ed directiy forward. A brisk fire, both of grape 
and musketry, speedily opened upon them, 
which did considerable execution; but the Pa- 
triets, without returning a shot, still advanced, 
till searcely fifteen yards separated the hostile 
lines. Then the Spaniards, giving their last 
volley, broke and fled. But though the victory 
was thus won, and the loss of the enemy great, 
the Chilenians purchased it at a price which 
in their eyes was more than commensurate, 
for Colonel Charles was killed, whilst charging 
thrice his own numbers, and Miller fell, at the 
last fire, covered with wounds. His right arm 
was perforated, his left hand permanently dis- 
abled, and a third ball breaking one of his ribs, 
passed out at his back. In this condition he 
was carried back to the shipping, where but 
faint hopes were entertained of saving him, 
and he lay for many weeks incapable of all ex- 
ertion, and in a state when his removal from 
one ship to another might have proved fatal 

Whilst Miller was thus confined by his 


sent, to the surprise and capture of the forts 
which command the harbour of Valdivia; and 
which, as well from their natural situation, as 
from the excellence of their entrenchments, 
have not inaptly been designated as the Gibral- 
tar of South America. As the whole course of 
the Transatlantic war produced no deed more 
striking than this, we need not apologize to 
our readers for extracting, from the pages of 
the work before us, a tolerably full account of it. 

Lord Cochrane, after cruising about for some 
time, determined, in January, 1520, to return 
to Valparaiso, and to look in upon Valdivia by 
the way. He arrived off the latter place on the 
2d of February, with the O'Higgins in a sink- 
ing state, the Montezuma schooner, and Intre- 
pido brig, having Major Miller, with a party of 
marines on board. When about thirty miles 
from land, the troops were removed into the 
lighter vessels, to one of which, the schooner, 
Lord Cochrane also shifted his flag; and the 
frigate, being left to beat off and on, her less 
formidable partners made what way they could 
for the port, in the hope of taking the Royalists 
by surprise 

The harbour of Valdivia is situated in 39° 


5 south latitude, and 73° 25 west longitude, 


and forms a capacious basin, girdled in by a 
deep and impenetrable forest, which advances 
to the water's edge. It is protected on the 
east by Fort Niebla, on the west by Amargos, 
completely commanding the entrance, which 
is only three-quarters of a mile across; and by 
forts Corral, Chorocomayo, San Carlos, kl 
Yngles, Manzanera, on an island at the extre- 
mity, and El Piojo and Carbonero, which bend 
round it ina semicircle. These are so placed 
as not only to defend the approach, but to en- 
filade one another: they mounted, at this time, 
one hundred and eighteen pieces of ordnance, 
eighteen and twenty-four pounders; and they 
were manned by no fewer than seven hundred 
and eighty regulars, and eight hundred and 
twenty-nine militia Wherever they were 
not washed by the sea, the faces of these 
castles were covered by deep ditches and ram- 
parts, with the solitary exception of El ¥ ngles, 
which had merely a rampart faced with pali- 
sades. In addition to all this, it is necessary 
to state, that such is the nature of the country 
behind, that no communication by land can be 
held between one fort and another, except by 
a path along the beach; and even this, which 
admits but of one man abreast, was enfiladed 
at a point where it crosses a ravine between 
forts Chorocomayo and Corral, by three guns. 
Against this place Lord Cochrane determined 


| to make an attempt; and he justified himself 


wounds, several services of minor importance | 
were effected; but it was not till the month of | 
February following, when he had again become | 
fit for duty, that any exploit of peculiar hazard | 


or eclat wa8 attempted. Then, however, was 


that extraordimary feat performed, for which | 


Lord Cochrane, as it appears from this narra- 


j 
' 


to Major Miller by observing, that “they must 
succeed, because the Spaniards would hardly 
believe that they were in earnest, even after 
the attack began 

“The schooner and the brig,’ says our au- 
thor, “having hoisted Spanish colours, an- 
chored on the 3d of February, at 3 P. M_, under 
the guns of the fort of E1 Yngles, opposite the 
caleta, or landing-place, and between the two. 
When hailed from the shore, Captain Basques, 























a Spaniard by birth, who had embarked at Tal- 
cahuano as a volunteer, was directed to answer 
that they had sailed from Cadiz with the S. 
Elmo, of seventy-four guns, from whose con- 
voy, he added, they had parted, in a gale of 
wind, off Cape Horn, and requested a pilot 
might be sent off. At this time, the swell was 
so great as to render an immediate disembar- 
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kation impracticable, asthe launches would have | 


drifted under the fort. Lord Cochrane's object, 
therefore, was to wait until the evening, when 
the wind would have abated, and the swell sub- 
sided. The Spaniards, who had already begun 
to entertain suspicions, ordered the vessels to 
send a boat ashore; to which it was answered, 
they had lost them in the severe gales they 
had encountered. This, however, did not sa- 
tisfy the garrison, which immediately fired 
alarin guns, and expresses were despatched to 
the governor at Valdivia. The garrisons of 
all the southern forts united at Fort Yngles. 
Fifty or sixty men were posted on the ram 

part commanding the approach from the ca- 
leta; the rest, about three hundred, formed on 
a sinall esplanade in the rear of the fort. 

** Whilst this was passing, the vessels re- 
mained unmolested; but, at four o'clock, one 
of the launches, whic!: had been carefully con- 
cealed from the view of those on shore, by be- 
ing kept close under the off-side of the vessel, 
unfortunately drifted astern. Before it could 
be hauled out of sight again, it was perceived 
by the garrison, which, having no longer any 
doubts as to the hostile nature of the visit, im- 


mediately opened a fire upon the vessels, and | 


sent a party of seventy-five men to defend the 
landing-place. This detachment was accu- 
rately counted by those on board, as it pro- 
ceeded one by one along the narrow and diffi- 
cult path to the caleta. The first shots fired 
from the fort having passed through the sides 
of the brig, and killed two men, the troops were 
ordered up from below, to land without further 
delay. But the two launches, which consti- 
tuted the only means of disembarkation, ap- 
peared very inadequate to the effectual per- 
formance of such an attempt. Major Miller, 
with forty-four marines, pushed off im the first 
launch. 
the heavy swell, an accumulation of sea-weed, 
in comparatively smooth water, loaded the 
oars at every stroke, and impeded the pro- 
gress of the assailants. who now began to suf- 
fer from the effects of a brisk fire from the 
party stationed at the landing-place. Amongst 
others, the coxswain was wounded, upon which 
Major Miller took the helm. He seated him- 
self on a spare oar, but, finding the seat incon- 
venient, he had the oar removed, by which he 
somewhat lowered his position. He had scarce- 
ly done so, when a ball passed through his hat, 
and grazed the crown of his head. He ordered 
a few of his party to fire, and soon after jumped 
ashore with his marines, dislodged the Royal- 
ists at the inlet, and made good his footing 
So soon as the landing was perceived to have 
been effected, the party, in the second launch, 

ushed off from the brig; and, in less than an 
~ three hundred and fifty Patriot soldiers 
were disembarked. Shortly after sunset, they 
advanced, in single files, along the rocky track, 
leading to Fort El Yngles, rendered slippery 


After overcoming the difficulties of 
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by the spray of the sarf, which dashed, with 
deafening noise, upon the shore. This noise 
was rather favourable than otherwise to the ad- 
venturous party. The Royalist detachment, 
after being driven from the landing-place, re- 
treated along this path, and entered Fort Yng- 
les by a ladder, which was drawn up, and, con- 
sequently, the Patriots found nobody on the 
outside to oppose their approach. The men 
advanced gallantly to the attack, but, from the 
nature of the track, in very extended order. 
The leading files were soldiers whose courage 
had been before proved, and who, enjoying 
amongst their comrades a degree of deference 
and respect, claimed the foremost post in dan- 
ger. They advanced with firm but noiseless 
step, and, while those who next followed 
cheered with cries of ‘ Adelante’ (forward), 
others, still farther behind, raised clamorous 
shouts of ‘ Viva la Patria,’ and many of them 
fired in the air. The path led to the salient angle 
of the fort, which, on one side, was washed by 
the sea, and, on the other side, flanked by the 
forest, the boughs and branches of which over- 
hang a considerable space of the rampart. Fa- 
voured by the darkness of the night, and by 
the intermingling roar of artillery and mus- 
ketry, by the lashing of the surge, and by 
the clamour of the garrison itself, a few men, 
under the gallant Ensign Vedal, crept under 
the inlend flank of the fort; and, whilst the 
fire of the garrison was solely directed towards 
the noisy Patriots in the rear, those in advance 
contrived, without being heard or perceived, 
to tear up some loosened pallisades, with which 
they constructed a rude scaling-ladder, one 
end of which they placed against the rampart, 
and the other upon a mound of earth which fa- 
voured the design. By the assistance of this 
ladder, Ensign Vedal and his party mounted 
the rampart, got unperceived into the fort, and 
formed under cover of the branches of the 
trees which overhung that flank. The fifty or 
sixty men who composed the garrison, were 
occupied in firing upon those of the assailants, 
still approaching in single files. A volley from 
Vedal's party, which had thus taken the Spa- 
niards in flank, followed by a rush, and accom- 
panied by the terrific Indian yell, which was 
echoed by the reverberating valleys around,“ 
produced terror and immediate flight. The 
panic was communicated to the column of 
three hundred men, forined on an arera behind 
the fort, and the whole body, with the excep- 
tion of those who were bayoneted, made the 
best of their way along the path that led to the 
other forts, but which, in their confusion, they 
did not attempt to oceupy or defend. Upon 
arriving at the gorge of a ravine, between 
Fort Chorocomayo, and the castle of Corral, 
about one hundred men escaped in boats 
that were lying there, and rowed to Valdi- 
via The remainder, about two hundred 


| men, neglecting the three guns on the height, 


which, it properly defended, would have effectu- 
ally checked the advance of the pursuers, re- 
treated into the Corral. This castle, however, 
was almost immediately stormed by the vic- 
torious Patriots, who, favoured by a part of the 
rampart which had crumbled down, and partly 
filled up the ditch, rushed forward, and thus 
obtained possession of all the western side of 
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the harbour 
farther, for there the land communication end- 
ed. One hundred Spaniards were bayoneted ; 
and about the same number, exclusive of offi- 
cers, were made prisoners. Such was the ra- 
pidity with which the Patriots followed up their 
success, that the Royalists had not time to de 
stroy their military stores, or even to spike a 
gun. Daylight of the 4th found the Inde- 
pendents in possession of the five forts—El 
Yngles, San Carlos, Amargos, Chorocomayo, 
and Corral.’ 

The fall of these forts was speedily followed 


The Royalists could retreat no | 


by the reduction of Valdivia itself; after which, | 


Lord Cochrane, leaving a detachment to pre- 
serve his conquests, set sail for the Island of 
Chiloe. But his efforts, in this quarter, were 
not attended with success. On the contrary, 


the inhabitants, excited by their priests, gave | 


the invaders so warm a reception, that the lat- 
ter were compelled to take to their boats, and 
the fleet returned, carrying Major Miller, se- 
verely wounded, to Valparaiso 

From this date, up to the middle of August 
following, little occurred either in the capital 
or elsewhere, worthy of notice. The opera- 
tions of the Independents, cramped by the 
want of money, extended no further than to 
desultory inroads here and there, which were 
met by corresponding movements on the part 
of the royalists ;—and Lord Cochrane, already 
at variance, not only with the native chiefs, 
but with his countrymen, Captain Guise, 
scems to have lost, for a season, his character- 
istic activity. But though the case was so, 
great projects were in view; and great exer- 
tions were made by General San Martin to 
realize them. That indefatigable officer, hav- 
ing completed the liberation of Chile, strained 
every nerve to bestow a similar favour upon 
Peru; and he had, at length, the happiness to 
see before him something like a prospect that 
his desires would receive their accomplishment 
With infinite labour, an army of four thousand 
five hundred men was drawn together ; which, 
on the 10th and 20th of August, embarked, and 
on the 2!st, set sail, under convoy of the ships 
of war, for Pisco. 

To this expedition Miller, now Lieutenant 
Colonel, was attached, as commandant of the 
batialion number eight, of Buenos Ayres. The 
army reached Pisco in safety, Colonel Miller's 
transport, alone, having separated from the 
fleet, and narrowly escaped capture ; but its 
proceedings were dilatory, and productive of 
no satisfactory results. On the 26th of Octo- 


ber, it accordingly returned to its shipping, and | 


sailing northward, rendezvoused, on the 2th, 

in the Bay of Callav. From this port, the | 
transports were sent on to Ancon, where a de- 
barkation took place ; and the army once more 
entered upon a variety of detached services, 
important, no doubt, in the eyes of those who 
took part in them, but a great deal too minute 
to be repeated with any satisfaction to our read- 
ers. Not so, however, with the navy. It was 
at this crisis of the war that Lord Cochrane 
performed another exploit, which, for boldness 
of design and promptitude of execution, has | 
rarel Toon equalled in the annals, even of | 
naval warfare,—by cutting out, from under | 
the guns of Callao, the Spanish frigate, Esme- 


| having spread, the Spanish 
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ralda, and bearing her off in triumph with all 
her crew. But Captain Hall's lively descrip- 
tion of this brilliant scene is so universally 
known, that we need not quote that of the pre- 
sent writer 


While San Martin, with the main body of 


his army, was maintaining a defensive position 
at Haucho, a number of detachments were car- 
rying ona species of guerilla warfare, extreme- 
ly harassing to the royalist chiefs, and credi- 
table to those who conducted them. Among 
others, Miller was directed, at the head of six 
hundred men, to place himself under the or- 
ders of Lord Cochrane, and to proceed upon a 
service, the design and theatre of which were 
both kept profoundly secret. He set sail, ac- 
cordingly, on the 13th of March, 1821, and 
soon found that Pisco was the place of his des- 
tination, and that the object of his exertions 
was to interrupt the communications between 
Lima and the southern provinces. Colonel 
Miller made good his landing without opposi- 
tion, and sustained several unimportant skir- 
mishes with the royalists who were sent to op- 
pose him ; but both he and his troops being at- 
tacked with ague, it was found necessary to 
withdraw them, and Lord Cochrane deter- 
mined to abandon Pisco altogether. Not satis- 
fied, however, to return as they had set out, 
both the naval and military leaders resolved to 
hazard an attack upon Arica, before which 
place they found themselves becalmed on the 
6th of May. But the difficulties to be over- 
come, in landing, were found to be such, as to 
render a direct assault in front useless ; so the 
troops were removed into two small schooners, 
and despatched to the Morro de Sama, a port 
ten leagues to the northward. This they 
reached after innumerable toils and perils ; and 
Colonel Miller found himself with three hun- 
dred and fifty men, whose knees trembled un- 
der them from the effects of recent sickness, 
cast upon a desert beach, without provisions, 
and eight long leagues from a spring of whole- 
some water. The patience of these half-civi- 
lized Chilenos, under privations so heavy, was 
boundless. They followed their enterprising 
leader over an arid desert, and across a moun- 
tain so steep as to be impassable for horses, 
till, after a march of thirteen hours, the en- 
trance of the valley of Sama was gained, and 
they were blessed with a draught of clear 
spring water. “ So soon as the party caught 
sight of vegetation, every man rushed forward 
in search of water; and some who could with 
ditticulty creep till this moment, now ran with 
the celerity of greyhounds to the valley.” At 
this place a few horses were procured ; and, 
on the following day, Colonel Miller, with a 
few mounted soldiers, entered Tacna. 

Colonel Miller was now twenty leagues 
from the coast; and the rumour of his landing 
xeneral Ramirez 
made every preparation to oppose him. Three 
detachments, one of four handred and eighty, 
another of two hundred and eighty, and a third 
of similar force, were ordered to take different 
routes, and uniting at Tacna, to drive the in- 
surgents into the sea. But the insurgents 
were not men to be taken asleep. Instead of 
waiting to be attacked, they pressed forward 
with the hope of meeting these corps in detail 
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—and their activity and vigilance received its 
reward. 

Colonel Miller taking with him three hun- 
dred and ten infantry, seventy cavalry, and 
sixty mounted volunteer peasants, pushed for 


Bueno Vista, a romantic hamlet at the foot of 


the Cordillera—from whence he crossed fifteen 
leagues of stony desert towards Mirabe. Atter 
a toilsome march of eighteen hours, his little 
column reached, at midnight, the rugged bank 
of astream which rushes through the valley 
of “Mirabe, and saw, by their fires, that one 
detachment of the royalists was encamped 
among the cultivated fields which surrounded 
the village, on the bank opposite. It was Co- 
lonel Miller’s design to come upon them by 
surprise ; but the indiscreet zeal of a patriot of- 
ficer rendered this impracticable, and nothing 
remained but to attack them openly, before 
they could be joined by a second corps, which 
was known to be approaching. The cavalry 
were accordingly pushed across the stream at 
once ; but they were repulsed by the royalists, 
already on the alert, and retreated tothe river 
They were not, however, permitted to repass 
it, but made to form above the ford; whilst a 
rocket party being detached to an eminence 
on the left, and a party of infantry to the right, 
the enemy's attention was completely drawn 
away from the point threatened. This done, 
Colonel! Miller made haste to transport his in- 
fantry to the other side of the stream. Caus- 
ing each trooper to take a foot soldier behind 
him, he conveyed the whole in succession to 
the opposite bank, totally unobserved by the 
enemy, who kept up a ceaseless fire upon the 
rocket-men—and then detached a company to 
occupy certain high grounds which command- 
ed the entire line which the royalists had as- 


sumed. In this position the opposing forces 
continued till dawn—when, to their utter 
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amazement, the royalists first discovered that 


e 
ol 


Miller was within musxet-shot them. A 
brilliant charge was made. Ninety-six Spa- 


niards were killed upon the spot, one hundred | 


and fifty taken prisoners, and the remainder 
fled in all directions. But the perils of Miller's 
situation were by no means at an end. This vie- 
tory was scarcely secured, when a second Spa- 
nish corps appeared in sight, mounted upon 


mules, and preparing to pass the river; and, | 


to oppose these, the patriots, already scattered 
in pursuit, were hastily recalled to their ranks 
The Spaniards, however, seemed nowise desi- 
rous of bringing things to the issue of a com- 
bat. 
charges of rockets, when they also broke in 
confusion and fled. 

I{aving thus trinmphed over two of his op- 
ponents, the indefatigable Miller made imme- 
diate preparations for the discovery and defeat 
of the third. These he overtook at Calera, 
sixty-five leagues from Arica; and coming 
upon them at a moment when he was believed 
to be many miles distant, he overthrew them 
with prodigious slaughter. Out of six hundred 
men who had been especially sent against him, 
not twenty ever rejoined the Spanish army ; and 
in less than a fortnight from the landing of the 


They stayed only to receive a few dis- | 


expedition, upwards of a thousand royalists | 


were placed hors de combat. 


Such successes could not have been obtained, | 


Museum.—Vot. XIV. 
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had not the country been every where friend- 
ly; but Miller was too weak to turn them to 
any permanent account. ‘True, recruits were 
not wanting; and as long as his little store of 
arms lasted (a store which was collected entire- 
ly from his enemies), he found no difficulty in 
making use of them; but his utmost exertions 
failed in bringing up his numbers to more than 
nine hundred men, of whoww five hundred alone 
were effective. Yet with this small force he 
overran and kept temporary possession of a 
tract of country ineasuring one hundred leagues 
in length, and thirty in breadth; whilst he 
contrived to give full employment to General 
Ramirez, Colonel La Hera, and other Spanish 
chiefs, with an army of nearly three thousand 
regular troops. But a struggle so unequal 
could not be maintained for ever. Miller's 
followers harassed by continual marches, be- 
came sickly ; and he was left at last with bare- 
ly four hundred mento maneuvre in the face 
of an entire division.” He was reluctantly com- 
pelled to retreat. But he showed so excellent 
a countenance in his retrogression, and ven- 
tured, often with half a dozen orderlies, upon 
enterprises so daring, that the Spaniards were 
afraid to press him; and he succeeded, in con- 
sequence, in reaching Arica, without having 
received one check, or being once forced to 
quit a position. Here he re-embarked, though 
not without extreme hazard, in two or three 
merchant-vessels which happened to be acci- 
dentally in the harbour, and, putting to sea, he 
betook himself to Quilca, whence he immedi- 
ately entered upon fresh enterprises. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will show gow narrowly our 
brave countryman escaped capture; and how 
perfectly he retained, at all moments, and un- 
der all circumstances, his self-command :— 

* Previous to Lieut.-Colonel Miller's arrival, 
the governor of Arica, had, with very.good in- 
tentions, sent two or three soldiers aboard a 
very fine North American schooner, of three 
hundred tons, to secure her. The master, dis- 
liking the embargo, got ready to slip his cable, 
and put to sea, intending to land the soldiers 
when and where it suited his convenience. 
Being informed of the circumstance, upon en- 
tering Arica, Miiler instantly went on board 
unaccompanied. He offered the most liberal 
terms, which were pertinaciously rejected. 
This refusal rendered the services of the other 
three vessels unavailable, as they could not 
have taken off the whole of the troops. Dur- 
ing an animated conversation, Lieut.-Colonel 
Miller, as he paced the quarter-deck, recog- 
nised some men amongst the ship's company 
who had formerly served with him in the 
Chileno squadron, and who were evidently at- 
tending with deep concern to what was passing 
It happened that the seamen in the Pacific, 
whether British or North Americans, whether 
serving in men-of-war, or in merchant-vessels, 
had always evinced the liveliest interest in the 
suecess of the English leader. It was a feeling 
which produced an important effect at the pre- 
sent critical juncture. He turned round to 
them, and made a short address, which proved 
sufficient. They al! answered his appeal by an 
animated declaration that “ a countryman hard 
pushed should not be forsaken.” After s6me 
unavailing remonstrances on the part of the 
No. 80.—L 
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master, he indignantly threw up the command 
and went on shore. The chief mate prepared | 
to follow, but was prevailed upon to take charge | 
of the vessel. Thus were the patriots relieved | 
from the necessity of contending with the most | 
fearful odds.’ 

In repairing to Quilca, it was Miller's in- 
tention to effect a landing there, and to march 
rapidly upon Arequipa, left: unguarded by 
Ramirez's pursuit of himself to Arica: but the 
wind was so boisterous, that to disembark was 
declared impracticable; and as he had only 
three days’ provisions and water on board, it 
was impossible to wait till the weather should 
moderate. Under these circumstances, and in 
total ignorance of the situation of General San 
Martin, he took it upon himself to direct his 
course once more to Piseo. Here he landed 
on the 2d of August, an hour before dawn, and 
took possession of the town, fifty royalist caval- 
ry evacuating it as he approached 

From Pisco, Miller commenced a career not 
less brilliant, nor less extraordinary, than that 
which he had just closed at Arica. Pursuing 
Colonel Santalla, the governor of the place, 
who, with two hundred and fifty men, fled be- 
fore him, he surprised and cut to pieces detach- 
ment after detachment, and penetrated far be- 
yond Palpa, within a few marches of Arequipa 

n performing these important services he was 
not a little aided by a sort of Meg Merrilies of 
the Pampas, whose mules, which had arrived 
at Pisco tor the purpose of conveying into the 
interior a cargo of brandy, he pressed; and 
who, though at first extremely indignant, be- 
came before long@his hearty ally. He was in- 
debted, likewise, largely to the patience and 
good conduct of his followers, who bore every 
hardship without marmuring, and slept fre- 
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of which be nominated himself supreme direc- 
tor. 

In this state things continued till towards 
the end of August, when General Canterac, 
having drawn together three thousand infan- 
try and nine hundred cavalry, advanced to the 
relief of the castle of Callao, and encamped, 
on the Oth of September. in sight of San Mar- 
tin, one mile from the capital, on the Arequipa 
road. It was impossible that this movement 
could escape the observation of Colonel Miller, 
whose monteneros or guerillas hovered on the 
very flank of the enemy, between Guamanga 
and Xauxa; and he no sooner ascertained it, 
than he suspected a general battle was at hand, 
from which it would have ill suited his warlike 
propensities to be absent. He accordingly 
rave over the command at Ica to his second, 
Major Vedela; and setting off alone for Lima, 
arrived there just two days previous to the ap- 
pearance of Canterac’s advanced guard. 

Whether the Spaniard had been led to be- 
lieve that there was a partly in Lima, which, 
on the appearance of an arimed force, would 
rise upon the independents, or whether he had 
underrated the strength of San Martin's corps, 
it is hard to say; but when he found the inha- 
bitants of the capital embattled against him, 
and beheld the liberating army entrenched be- 
hind mud walls, he deemed it more prudent to 
pass by the seashore, towards Callao, than to 
hazard an attack. A corresponding change of 
position was efiected by San Martin, whe, 


| however, notwithstanding his great superiori- 


ty in numbers, avoided a battle; and the two 


| armies continued for a few days to face one 


quently among the sand, in holes excavated 
« Ss . ' 


or the purpose ; but the result was the com- 
plete subjection of a considerable province, o! 
which Ica is the head, where Miller, now pro- 
moted to the rank of Colonel, for a time esta- 
blished himself in the double capacity of mili 
tary chief and civil governor. But it is time 
to say something of the operations of the grand 
army under San Martin, which we left at Hua- 
cho, in a state of comparative inactivity. 

There existed at this period violent dissen- 
tions among the generals in chief of the Royal- 
ists, which, while it hindered them from mak- 
ing a proper use of their numerically superior 
force, was hardly improved, as it might have 
been, by their adversaries. For awhile, indeed, 
the progress of several of San Martin's detach- 
ments were rapid; the whole of the Sierra of 
Upper Peru being overrun, and Lima itself oc- 
cupied; but the former advantage was too 
readily abandoned, and the whole army unfor- 
tunately placed in cautonments in the capital 
It is true that Callao was invested on the land 
side by General Las Heras’s division, and at 
sea by Lord Cochrane, but the Viceroy was 
permitted to retire leisurely, by the Yanyos 
read, upon Nauxa; and General Canterac, by 
way of Lunaguana, to the same place. These 


severally reached their point of rendezvous, | 


where they were joined by the division of Ge- 
neva! Carratala; while San Martin occupied 


another, like mastifts which know each other's 
strength, and are equally unwilling to provoke 
the combat. At last, however, Canterac found 
it necessary to retreat, his force being wholly 
ineflicient for the object which he had contem- 
plated; and General La Mar was lett in Callao, 
with only three days’ provisions, to make what 
terms he could with the besiegers. 

Canterac crossed the river Rimac at Boca- 
negra, on the night of the 17th, closely follow- 
ed by Las Heras, who was, nevertheless, com- 


| manded on no account to risk an action; whilst 


San Martin, with a thousand infantry and thir- 
ty horsemen, continued the blockade of Callao 
Las Heras pursued no further than Los Caval- 
leros, nine leagues beyond Lima; but Colonel 
Miller, at the head of seven handred infantry, 
one hundred and twenty-five cavalry, and five 
hundred monteneros, received permission, at 
) A. M. on the 20th, to resume the chase 
Much precious time had, however, been lost, 
and the soldiers of the light division were but 
ill supplied with provisions or other necessa- 
ries; yet such was the diligence of the leader, 
that the close of the third march brought them 
up with the enemy's rear, and they ate the 
very sheep which the Spaniard’s had cooked 
for themselves, but were compelled to aban- 
don. From that moment Miller never lost 
sight of them. He hang upon their rear, 
skirmishing with their covering parties, and 
receiving deserters, day and night, till he hed 
seen them as far as Huamwantanga, a small 
| town on the crest of an eminence, only two 
| leagues from Puruchuco. Here his advance, 


himself in framing laws for the new republic, | of one hundred and twenty-three men, was at- 
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tacked by two thousand hor#@ and foot, and, in 
spite of a gallant resistance, driven back ; af- 
ter which, the pursuit was changed into an ob- 
servation, and the main body of the division 
ordered off to Lima. But Miller continued 
with the monteneros, carrying with them thir- 
ty chosen dragoons, and passing days and 
nights amidst the wildest scenery of that Al- 
pine district; till his health beginning to give 
way, and no important result promising to oc- 
cur, he likewise retraced his steps, and retired 
to the capital. Here he found that the castle 
of Callao had surrendered, and that the go- 
vernor, La Mar, had passed over to the patriot 
cause: and that a difference had already arisen 
between Cochrane and San Martin, which led, 
soon after, to the retirement of the former from 
the Chilean service. 

Soon after the return of Colonel Miller, to 
head-quarters, the Peruvian legion of the 
guard was embodied, consisting of a regiment 
of hussars, a troop of horse-artillery, and a regi- 
ment of infantry. The latter, which numbered 
two battalions, was given to Miller, and its 
organization and instruction constituted for a 
time his principal business and amusement 
Strongly impressed with the excellence of the 
English system, he did his best to introduce it 
at length into this new levy, and he so far suc- 
ceeded, that the regiment acquired an esprit 
de corps unknown elsewhere, the officers mess- 
ing together without distinction of rank, and 
the men being minutely attended to in all their 
wants. His biographer details the particulars 
of this period in Miller's career with a minute- 
ness which is perfectly natural, and even agree- 
able; but we must content ourselves with stat- 
ing generally that the plan pursued by our 
countryman was judicious, and produced the 
happiest results, both to himself and to others. 

Whilst these things were going on in Lima, 
and the city itself was the scene of much fes- 
tivity and pleasure, the affairs of the patriots 
underwent a sad reverse at Ica, and all the ad- 
vantages obtained by the gallantry of Miller 
were lost through the inexperience or impru- 
dence of his successor in command. San Mar- 
tin had, it appeared, superseded Major Vedela, 
to make room for Don Domingo Tristan, a man 
of no reputation as a soldier, and a Jate convert 
to the independent cause, who conducted him- 
self with so little care, that Canterac, making 
a sudden march from the valley of Xauxa, at- 
tacked him when unprepared, and totally 
routed him. The consequence was that Ica, 
where considerable stores had been laid up, 
fell into the hands of the royalists, the tals 
district changed masters, and one thousand 
prisoners, taken in the action, went to swell 
the amount of the victors force. This disaster 
was hardly compensated by two victories ob- 
tained about the same time—one in Colombia, 
by General Sucre, by which the whole of that 
— was freed ; and the other by Colonel 
zavalle, at Rio Bainba, over a superior force 
of the enemy. But other changes besides 
those occasioned by the accidents of war were 
pending, the effects of which came, before 
long, to be felt throughout all the colonies. 

General San Martin having thus accoinplish- 
ed-the deliverance of Lower Peru, deterinined 
to resign the supreme authority which he had 
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hitherto exercised, and retire into private life 
On the 20th of September, 1722, he according- 
ly caused a congress to be installed, into whose 
hands he committed the governing power; 
and departed, immediately afterwards, followed 
by the gratitude of all ranks, for Chile. As 
soon as this was done, the congress proceeded 
to appoint a Junta Gubernativa, on whom the 
duties of the executive might devolve, and the 
choice falling upon Generals La Mar and Al- 
varado, with the Count Villa Florida, these per- 
sons immediately assumed the dignity which 
San Martin had laid aside. 

Before, however, this change was effected, 
an expedition to the Puertos Intermedios, as 
they areggalled, that is to the line of coast ly- 
ing between Ocona and Iquique, had been re- 
solved upon, the direction and management of 
which was to be entrusted to Colonel Miller. 
Fifteen hundred men being placed at his dis- 
posal, he was to make good his landing at 
{quique, and marching rapidly against General! 
Olaneta, whose division of three or four thou- 
sand men was scattered in the department of 
Potosi, confident hopes were entertained that 
he would be enabled to defeat it in detail, by 


| which means the whole of Upper Peru would 


be cleared of royalists and added to the republic. 
Both the Protector and Colonel Miller were 
the more confident of success, that the people 
of the province were known to be universally 
well affected ; and the latter proposed to carry 
with him ample supplies of arms, with which 
to equip the recruits by whom he calculated 
upon being joined in great nuinbers. ; 

When the period fixed upon for embarkation 
drew near, the above plan was communicated 
to General Alvarado, who considered the end 
to be attained so extremely important that he 
proposed to proceed upon it in person, at the 
head of four thousand men. This proposal 
was acceded to; and after a considerable de- 
lay, arising chiefly from the want of money— 
(an inconvenience in their endeavour to reme- 
dy which the Junta Gubernativa had well nigh 
involved theinselves in disputes with the Bri- 
tish naval commander on the coast)—three 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine men 
were equipped, and embarked on board of trans- 
ports in the bay of Callao. The first battalion 
of the Peruvian legion, with Colonel Miller at 
its head, formed part of this force, and the 
whole set sail in two divisions, with instructions 
to rendezvous first at Iquique, and secondly, 
in the event of that failing, at a point sixty 
miles S. W. of Arica. 

To favour this effort, four thousand men, 
who remained in Lima, under General Arena- 
les, were to advance upon Xauxa, where Ge- 
neral Canterac, with five thousand troops, 
was posted. This movement, it was calcula- 
ted, would hinder the Spanish general from de- 
taching to the assistance of Olaneta, whose 
force amounted to about six thousand men, 
but sadly seattered,—one half, under Valdez, 
oceupying the Puertos Intermedios, whilst the 
remainder were, with the commander-in-chief, 
in Potosi. The plan was unquestionably a 
good one, and it alarmed the royalists so much 
that the Viceroy Laserna wrote from Cuzco to 
the Minister of War in Spain, that, unless 
powerful reinforcements should arrive speedily 
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from Europe, it would be impossible to conti- 
nue the war; but its execution was entrusted 
to one who possessed neither the activity of 
body, nor enterprise of mind requisite to the 
performance of such a task. General Alvara- 
do, after effecting his debarkation, remained 
tnactive three whole weeks in the vicinity of 
Arica ; and the Spaniards, who had just cause 
to apprehend disasters, before their separated 
columns could be brought together, were ena- 
bled to collect a force amply sutlicient to set all 
his future efforts at defiance 

Against this state of ruinous inaction Colo- 
nel Miller remonstrated so warmly, that a cool- 
ness arose between him and the commander- 
in-chiet, and the former actually e ked, by 
the express permission of the latter, fo return 
to Lima. But Miller's talents were too well 
known, and too justly appreciated, to allow of 
his being thus treated by an officer of Alvara 
do's consideration. Ile was warml¥ entreated 
to return, and at last it was agreed that he 
should proceed, with a small force, to the coast 
of Cumana, where he might act independently, 
to draw offa division of Canterac’s and Carata- 
la's forces from the mainarmy. Ile had hard- 
ly done so when Alvarado commenced a series 
of military movements, every one of which 
proved to be faulty inthe extreme. Instead of 
taking his enemy by surprise, he was himself 
surprised, and division after division of his corps 
put to the rout. On the Ith of October a 
general action was fought, the royalists being 
commanded by Valdez, and supported by the 
cavalry of Canterac, in which Alvarado gained 
no advantage ; and a second battle ensuing on 
the 2st, the patriots were totally defeated. 
Colonel Miller's battalion, of which the light 
company only accompanied himself, was cut to 
pieces; and out of the three thousand five 
hundred men, originally landed, searcely six 
hundred made their escape to the transports. 

While these things were going on in one 
quarter, Colonel! Miller was, in another, spread- 
ing alarm and dismay over a wide extent of 
country, though the whole force under his or- 
ders ainounted to only one hight company ofa 
hundred and tweoty men. On Christinas day 
the brig Protector, in which he was embarked, 
brought up in the roadstead of Quilca, close to 
his Britannic Majesty's ship Aurora; and at 
midnight, Miller and his adventarous band 
were in possession of the village, and busily 
preparing for future undertakings. To march 
upon Cumana, and occupy it, was the business 
of the following night, where they were well 
received, both by the inhabitants and magis- 
tracy ; and, learning that Lieutenant-Colone! 
Pincra had fled, with eighty men, across the 
river, only three hours before, an immediate 
pursuit was instituted. With some difficulty, 
a ford was discovered, Pinera having taken the 
precaution to destroy the ralsas, by which the 
stream is usually crossed; and the royalists 
being overtaken fast asleep, in a field about 








eight leagues on the road to Majes, twenty- | 
| Lyra, tocommunicate that the enemy was ad- 


five were made prisoners, and the remainder 
dispersed 

Miller's great business was to induce a ge- 
neral belief, that he had landed at the bead of 
a considerable division, and he adopted the 
following admirable plan for that purpose 
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Leaving the maf® body of his little party at 
Cumana, he himself set out with fourteen sol- 
diers mounted, and crossed a valley eighteen 
leagues onthe road to Arequipa, whither he 
had been given to understand that Carratala 
had advanced, with the design of bringing him 
to action. To intimidate his adversary, Mil- 
ler wrote to the commandant of Arequipa, in- 
forming him that a patriot army would enter 
the town that night, and begging that the 
royalist would leave a piquet of his soldiers be- 
hind, to protect the property of individuals, till 
he, with his corps, should arrive to relieve it. 
This letter, Colonel Miller took care to des- 
pateh by a peasant, whom he deceived, by a 
variety of expedients, into the persuasion that 
eight hundred cavalry were about him; and, 
is the messenger was strictly enjoined to report 
that Miller's whole force fell short of four hun- 
dred men, his statement, that :t really exceed- 
ed eight hundred, received a ready credence. 
The royalists fell back without delay, and Mil- 
ler went on, pushing his reconnoissances in 
every direction 

Having spent many days thas, he returned 
to Quilea, carrying with him several prisoners, 
and, among others, Lieutenant-Colonel Vidal, 
whom he had surprised in one of the straggling 
cottages, which are scattered through the val- 
ley of Vitor. He was cautiously followed by 
Carratala, who re-entered Arequipa on the 2d 
of January, but hesitated long and fearfully be- 
fore he would trust himself into the valley. 
Miller was not slow to turn the apprehensions 
of his epponents to account. He advanced 
again without delay, carrying the whole of his 
company with him; and, on the 6th, took pos- 
session of Ocona, destroying all the valsas on 
the river Cumana, and sv throwing a serious 
obstacle in the way of Carratala’s further ap- 
proach 

Having taken these precautions, he calculated 
that he had at least four days to spare. He 
left Major Lyra in command at Ocona, and set 
off with fifteen soldiers, and half a dozen pea- 
sants, to reconnoitre Carabali, a town thirty- 
eight leagues north-east of Ocona, where he 
expected to obtain information touching the 
movements of the Spanish Colonel Manzane- 
do. He had not, however, ridden far, when 
the Major, less daring than bis chief, sent a 
messenger in pnrsuit to report that Carratala 
was approaching, and begging him io return. 
Miller would not believe the account, though 
he so fur acted upon it as to retrace his steps ; 
but, before he reached Ocona, the alarm was 
ascertained to be groundless, and the mere 
trick of a treacherous negro of bad character 
The man, being examined, and found guilty, 
was shot, and Miller resumed his journey. 

At midnight, on the 7th, he reached Carabe- 
li, where the royal authority was instantly dis- 
solved, and a new municipality instituted ; but 
this was scarcely done, and Miller had just 
thrown himself upon a bed, worn down with 
fatigue, when another express arrived from 


vaneing. Miller immediately mounted his 
horse, and, directing his escort to make the 
best of their way to Planchada, on the coast, 
proceeded himself, in company with a single 
guide, across the desert, towards Ocona. He 
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rode till an overpowering drowsiness caused | whem Loriga knew no more of, than that he 


him to drop from his saddle upon the sand, 
when, twisting the bridle round his arm, he 
fell into a profound sleep, from which he did 


commanded the battalion, No. 4, of Chile. 
When Manzanedo's answer arrived, it was ma- 
naged that the bearer should be received, when 


not awake till dawn on the following morning. | the little band of patriots appeared to be an 


On the “th, he reached Ocona, to discover that 
this time the alarm was well grounded. The 
company was ordered to retreat, but Miller, 
with six videttes, and two buglers, took post 
upon the bank of the river, where, by repeated 
demonstrations, and a constant sounding of 
trumpets, he caused the enemy to linger dur- 
ing two whole days. By this means, the Inde- 
pendenis were enabled to embark leisurely, and 
in order; and the whole set sail, just as Colo- 
nel San Juangeno, with a large force, reached 
the outskirts of Planchada. 

In such services, resembling more the ex- 
ploits of romance, than those of reai warfare, 
Colonel Miller spent ten entire weeks. Land- 
ing here and there, he contrived to draw, with 
his little corps, not fewer than two thousand 
men from the royalist army ; and these he ha- 
rassed so severely, by continual marches and 
countermarches, that hundreds perished of fa- 
tigue, or deserted. Wherever he chanced to 
be, 

“ Reports were constantly circulated of rein- 
forcements having landed on some part or ano- 
ther of the coast. Every vessel that appeared 
in sight, or was pretended to have been seen, 
at the setting of the sun, produced an ostenta- 
tieus order to light fires on the hills, to place 
peasantry on the shore, and to take other bust- 
ling measures, until not the shadow of a doubt 
remained on the public mind that the patriot 
detachment was perfectly at ease, and on the 
point of making a serious attack. Communi- 
cations from Canterac to Manzanedo were in- 
tercepted by the party at Ocona; the originals 
were kept, and others counterfeited, and sent 
in their stead. Other letters were written in 
cipher, or in a mysterious style, for the express 
purpose of being intercepted, and which made 
Manzanedo doubt the fidelity of his own offi- 
cers. Cordova and Rodriguez, two distinguish- 
ed and influential priests, were particularly 
useful in the execution of these stratagems. 
Cordova willingly acted as secretary. He ac- 
companied Miller in his excursions, and, from 
his acquaintance with all parties, and the high 
estimation in which he was held, was enabled 
to render essential services. 
vial turn ; and often, when half the night had 
been cunsumed in despatching letters in various 
directions, he and Miller would pass the re- 
mainder, in hearty laughs, at the strangeness 
of their productions, and in speculating, with 
great glee, upon the probable results. Day- 
light sometimes warned them to lay aside the 
cigar, and to seek their hammocks for a few 
hours’ repose. 

“ A flag of truce was, on some frivolous pre- 
tence, sent to Manzanedo. An officer, and 
three negro soldiers, on this occasion, wore the 
cockade of Chile. Miller availed himself of 
the opportunity to send an open letter to his 
friend, the royalist, General Loriga. He wrote 
a great deal of nonsense, and told the general 
that he knew the road to Cuzco, and hoped 
shortly to meet him there. The compliments 
of Colonel Sanchez were added in a postscript, 


He was of a jo- | 











advanced guard. Fires were kindled at night: 
and, by the bustle, it might easily be imagined 
that the troops were numerous. Amongst 
other tricks, a soldier was sent in great haste 
to the house where the royalist officer lodged, 
to borrow a reringa for Colonel Sanchez, who, 
it was pretended, had been taken with a sur- 
feit, but who, in reality, was with General Al- 
varado, seventy leagues off. A great bustle 
was made in arousing the hostess. Colonel 
Miller entered the house soon afterwards,-and 
expressed, in a conversational tone, his fears 
that the remedy would not be administered in 
time to save the life of poor Sanchez. 


“ The royalist officer was, on the next morn- 
ing, civilly dismissed; and it was contrived, 
that the blacks, who had accompanied the flag 
of truce, should be placed in his way. Some 
other negroes, in the fatigue dress of the le- 
gion, were dispersed about in a manner to 
make him believe that they belonged to ano- 
ther regiment. Half a mile on his road, he 
saw officers, galloping about, and bawling after 
men purposely scattered, and ordering them 
to their encampment inthe rear. The royalist 
officer said, when going away, to the hostess, 
—‘ Itis all very oul for Miller to have a couple 
of battalions: but we have a couple as well as 
he.’ Manzanedo retreated from Chumpi to 
Pausa, a distance of fourteen leagues ; he after- 
wards advanced three times upon the patriots, 
but as often retreated. Half-a-dozen veterans, 
and a montenero party, several of which had 
been lately organized, were quite sufficient to 
make him retrograde, because he thought them 
the advance of a larger force.” 


Against hardships such as he was necessi- 
tated to undergo, and an absolute deprivation of 
rest to mind and body, Miller's constitution 
could not hold out forever. He was at last at- 
tacked by cholera morbus ; and, being carried 
in a litter to the sea-side, he caused his follow- 
ers to re-embark, and returned to Lima. 


In the meanwhile, various events had occur- 
red in the capital, which speedily brought 
about a complete revolution, and placed the su- 
preme power, civil as well as military, in new 
hands. General Arenales, who had been left 
in command of this army of observation, in- 
stead of acting with vigour against the royal- 
ists in Xauxa, contented himself with moving 
a few leagues in advance of Lima, by which 
mearis Canterac was enabled to detach largely 
to the support of Valdez, and both united to de- 
stroy the corps of Alvarado. The chiefs and 
officers of the army of observation took just 
umbrage atthis ; and rising ina body, they not 
only removed Arenales from his command, but 
displaced the Junta Gubernativa ; appointing 
Colonel Don Jose de la Riva Aguera, president 
of the republic, and General Santa Cruz, com- 
mander-in-chief. These changes gave univer- 
sal satisfaction, as did the promotion of Colonel! 
Miller to the rank of General of Brigade, which 
took place on the 8th of April, 1823; and to 
Miller himself, the increase of rank proved the 
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more gratifying, that he was still permitted to 
remain in command of the legion. 

Soon after the above revolution was effected 
certatu information reached Lima, that an army 
ef nine thousand men, under Canterac, was 
about to move from Xauxa, for the purpose of 
recovering possession of the capital and pro- 
vince «of Lower Peru. To counteract this. it 
was resolved, that Santa Cruz, at the head of 
a large foree, should make a fresh irruption 
into the Puertos Intermedios ; and he proceed- 
ed accordingly, with five thousand Peruvian 
troops, in the month of June, tolquique. The ex- 
pedition had hardly sailed, when Canterac, confi- 
dent Usat no such effort would be made, broke 
up fiom his cantonments. He pushed forward 
with so much vigour, that the patriots were 
unable to arrange their plans, or to equip a 
force at all adequate to oppose him; and he 
entered Lima onthe Isth of June; Riva Ague 
ra, and the other republican functionaries, re- 
tiring to Callao. There fresh intrigues arose, 
and Riva Aguera being in his turn deposed 
the supreme authority, civil as well as military, 
was assumed by General Sucre F 

On the 20th of June, General Canterac 
made a reconnoissance of the fortress, forming 


the whole of his troops in line within range of 


the castle. Whilst the light troops, on both 
sides, were briskly skirmishing, General Mil- 
ler, who happened to be in front, was addressed 
by the Spanish Colonel, Amellar, whom he 
had often seen at the outposts ; who, after giv- 
ing him the customary salutation, said, “ Your 
friend Loriga is close at hand.” Loriga imme- 
diately galloped down ; and the two friends 
who had both become generals since their last 
meeting, held a conversation for a quarter of 
an hour, in edvance of their respective out- 
posts, which as well as the artillery from the 
ramperts, continued their fire all the while 
without seeking to molest them. On quitting 
Miller, Lorigo shook hands with him warmly 

and then, with an expression of peculiar na?- 
vet’, inquired after Ais friend, Colonel San- 
chez, of No. 4, of Chile 

The blockade of Callao lasted no longer than 
till the 10th of Jone, when the successors of 
General Santa Cruz,:who overran the whole 
country from Arica up to Oruro, recalled the 
atiention of Canterac to that quarter. Ile 
broke up from before the place, soon after Ge- 
neral Sucre had despatched a fresh force of 
three thousand men to support Santa Cruz 
and, abandoning Lima, withdrew to Huancave- 
lica, from whence strong reinforcements wer« 
sent off to sustain Valdez, and to preserve Up- 
per Peru. It was General Miller's fortune to 
accompany the force of whieh we have just 
spoken. He landed at Chala on the 2lIst of 
July, in command of the cavalry ; Sucre him 
self following with the infantry; and on the 
2th of August the whole force was concen- 
trated in the Valley of Siguas, several royalist 
detachments retreating before it. 

By this time, however, the indefatigable Val- 
dez had succeeded in obtaining several advan- 
tages over Santa Cruz; whose first successes 
had inspired him with so much confidence that 
he declined the proffered co-operation of Su- 
cre's corps. Santa Cruz determined upon a 
retreat; but he wavered so long as to the pro- 


per course to be pursued, that the road of com- 
inunication between himselfand Sucre was oc- 
cupied ; and the viceroy forming a junction 
with Olaneta, an overwhelming force was 
turned against him Nothing now remained 
but to fall back upon the shipping; bat the 
rout was by a desert—and the royalists hanging 
upon the rear of the retiring patriots, the latter 
deserted in great numbers from their standards 
Finally, Santa Cruz escaped on board the 
O'Higgins, carrying with him no more than one 
thousand three hundred men; and as many of 
these were put on board of transports which 
afterwards foundered at sea, less than a thou- 
sand men, out of seven thousand, regained 
Lima. ‘This was a disastrous issue to an expe- 
dition from which so much had been expected 

-and it brought other evils in its train. Su- 
cre's corps, unequal to make head again&t the 
victorious royalists, was likewise compelled to 
retreat ; a manenuyvre which was not made with- 
out some loss and great hazard; but it escaped 
it last—the infantry by sea, the cavalry, un- 
der General Miller, through two hundred 
leagues of desert to Lima. 

In that place affairs continued to go on so 
unprosperously, that the Liberator, Bolivar, 
was induced to repair thither in person, in 
order, if possible, to put an end to the cabals 
which were continually operating to the detri- 
ment of the general cause. He found the Mar- 
quess of Torre Tagle, to whom General Sucre, 
had entrusted the temporary rule, a man open 
to every species of bribery and corruption, and 
his authority disputed by the expresident Riva 
Aguero, who had contrived to collect an armed 
party, to support his claims, in the department 
ot Truxillo.—Bolivar was hailed at Lima as a 
deliverer; and he immediately took upon him- 
self the full powers, leaving to Torre Tagle 
nothing more than the title of Head of the Re- 
But even to him Riva Aguero refused 
and Peru would have been, in al! 
probability, the theatre of intestine war, had 
not the latter chief been betrayed by one of his 
own followers. He was condemned to be shot 
—which punishment was commuted for banish- 
ment; after which, things assumed an appear- 
ance of greater order, under Bolivar as supreme 
director. it is worthy of remark that the very 
same spirit of discord which tended so much to 
weaken the hands of the independents, was in 
full operation at this time among their enemies 
Olaneta, an ultra-royalist, withdrew his allegi- 
ance from the viceroy Laserna, because the lat- 
ter had, in 1820, acknowledged the authority 
of the Spanish junta: and he was now at the 
head of five thousand men in Potosi—an object 
of equa] distrust to his countrymen, with the 
Patriot chiefs 

At the period when these changes were going 
on, General Miller, who after his return to 
Lima had been attacked with severe fever and 
ague, was seeking a restoration to health in 
the genial climate of Santiago. There intelli- 

ence reached him that the Patriot garrison of 
Callao had revolted; that the castle was once 
more in possession of the Royalists, and that a 
decisive campaign was at hand. General Mil- 
ler required no urging to withdraw him from 
the pleasures of socia! life when the path of 
glory was open: so he hurried back to Lima, 
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where he arrived in time to receive the chief 
command of the cavalry of Peru. 

We regret extremely that the length to 
which this paper has already extended will not 
permit us to give more than a very meagre and 
imperfect outline of the series of operations 
which ensued. We must content ourselves 
with stating, that General Bolivar marched at 
the head of nine thousand men to meet the 
Viceroy,—that the advance of his column was 
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gallantly covered by General Miller, first with | 


a body of montoneros, and afterwards with the 
cavalry,—and that numerous occasions present- 
ed themselves in which the last mentioned offi- 
cer had an opportunity of again displaying that 
activity and military enterprise for which his 
name is,in the New Wor!d,so memorable. In 
crossing the Andes, in particular, his services 
became peculiarly valuable, not only in the 
more daring exploits of open war, but in pro- 
viding the means of subsistence for his com- 
rades; and that the reader may the better un- 
derstand how this was effected, we extract the 
following sentences from the work before us :— 

* Depots of provisions and forage were se- 
creted in mountain caverns, formed by the gal- 
leries of exhausted miners. Some of these de- 
pots were established within the line of coun- 
try nominally possessed by the Royalists 
That near Pachia, and on the same bank of the 
Rio Grande, was only eight leagues from 
Tarma. The entrance of the cave was in the 
perpendicular side of a cliff fifty or sixty feet 
trom the ground, and as many from the top 
The only way to get up was by the assistance 
of a rope fixed in the cave, and by notches cut 
in the rock to give foot hold. 
charqui, (jerked beef) potatoes, and barley, 
were hoisted up by means of the rope. 
men were sufficient to defend these cavern de- 
pots against any numbers. It often happened 
that when the Montoneros advanced these de- 
pots were left exposed ; but the Royalists were 
not always aware of the exact situation, and en- 


tertained no suspicion that supplies had been | 


accumulated in that way to any considerable 
extent.” 

The liberating army crossed the Cordillera 
in divisions, one following another at the dis- 
tance of a day's journey, but the cavalry, and 
indeed the battalions, often diverged from the 
general line of march. This is not to be won- 
dered at when we bear in mind that the only 
road was an indistinct footpath, which wound 
over ledges of bare rock, and would frequently 
admit of no more than one person abreast, and 
that the columns in single file, often broken by 
gullies and glens, extended sometimes many 
miles from the head to the cue. In traversing 
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brother generals, and a division of five thou- 
sand men received ample oceupation in watch- 
ing his movements. Canterac, however, who 
remained at Xauxa, at the head of a formida- 
ble army, no sooner ascertained that Bolivar 
was in march towards him, than he advanced 
in the direction of Reyes, under the full per- 
suasion that he would be able to destroy the 
Independents whilst debouching from the 
mountains; but that opportunity was lost, for 
Bolivar was already at hand ; and on the fifth 
of August the two armies came in sight of one 
another. A brilliant affair of cavalry ensued 
on the Plain of Junin, a little southward of 
Reyes, in which the patriots, led on by Miller, 
were completely successful, and in which the 
Spaniards lost nineteen officers, and three hun- 
dred and forty-five rank and file killed, besides 
eighty prisoners. Canterac immediately re- 
treated, and Bolivar pushed on to Guamanga, 
where he went into cantonments. 

Taking it for granted, that the campaigu 
was, for the present, at an end, the Liberator 
retired to Lima, leaving General Sucre in the 
temporary command. He had not departed 
many days, when a variety of rumours came in, 
all of ther confirmatory of the suspicions which 
General Miller had from the first entertained 


| that the Royalists wouid not continue in the 


Indian corn, salt, | 


A few | 


such a district, losses, both of men and horses, | 
could not always be avoided, but of the latter | 


the utmost care was taken by express orders 
from Bolivar, and the former contrived to es- 
cape from many perils, which, under differ- 
ent circumstances, they would have hardly 
faced 

It was well for the liberating army, that 
their late successes had inspired the royalists 
with such confidence as to prevent their taking 
the most ordinary precautions in this emer- 
gency. Instead of hushing up their private 
quarrels, Olaneta still kept aloof from his 





state of supineness to which they had of late 
given way. It was ascertained that Valdez, 
by one of those extraordinary marches for 
which he was celebrated, had joined Canterac, 
in the province of Cuzco; and that the viceroy 
was preparing in person, to take the field. 
Miller was immediately despatched to the front 
to reconnoitre. He pursued his old plan, pass- 
ing frotn village to village with wonderful cele- 
rity, till he might be said to mingle with the 
enemy's outposts, and yet be unseen; and he 
picked up the most ample information, as well 
respecting the force and condition of the Roy- 
alists, as of their intended plans and lines of 
operation. In executing this perilous duty, 
Miller's escapes were frequently such as to as- 
tonish even himself. We must describe one of 
them 

On a certain occasion, this enterprising offi- 
cer set mem by a small escort, towards 
Guillate® ascertain whether or not the vice- 
roy was moving, as had been reported, in that 
direction. He had ascended about two leagues, 
when abruptly reaching a summit, he beheld 
the whole royalist army in full march for Ma- 
mara, a village in the same valley which he 
had just crossed, and as it were, beneath him. 
He had scarcely time to shift his saddle from a 
mule, on which he was riding, to his charger, 
ere a party of hussars, which was sent in pur- 
suit, reached the spot; and he escaped only by 
riding boldly down a precipice, where one false 
step of his horse must have hurled him to in- 
stant death. Miller continued his retreat by 
the opposite side of the valley, and passed with- 
in half a league of Mamara, on the heights 
above which he could count the Royalist co- 
lumns in bivouac; but all knowledge of his 
“ whereabouts” was lost, and he and his follow- 
ers wandered about till three in the morning, 
when they halted at random among a cluster of 
deserted huts. 
Next day Miller reached Chuquibamba, 
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where he found a brother soldier, Colonel Al- 
thaus, employed, like himself, in collecting in- 
telligence. Him he sent a league to the rear; 
but he himself remained in the town with Cap- 


tain Melendez, and two or three men; by | 


whom large fires were lighted for the purpose 
of deceiving the enemy into a belief that the 
place was occupied in force. 

The priest of the village (continues his bio- 
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afterwards bivonacked on the heights of Con- 
ception, the Patriots occupying those of Bom- 
bon; by which means the valley alone divided 


| the one from the other, rendering the position 


of cach equally secure. But no great space 
of time was spent in repose. At dawn, on the 
25th, it was discovered that the Spanish tents 


| and huts had disappeared, and the columns 


grapher) promised to give timely warning of | 


the appproach of an enemy, which could easily 
be done, because the only entrance on the 
Mainara side, was by a bridge over an unforda- 
ble torrent. As an additional security, Miller 
sent, unknown to the priest, a couple of In- 
dians, to keep watch also. Under the impres- 
sion of security, Miller took off his clothes for 
the first time for a fortnight, and retired to 
rest. The Royalist general, Valdez, never de- 
ficient in courtesy, and who had, a few days be- 


fore, sent Miller a box of Havannah cigars, 


now despatched a company of infantry to pro- 
eure him the society of his opponent. In 
the course of the night, some Indians, employ- 
ed by the Spaniards, entered the village, and 
were suffered to return; of this Miller was in- 
formed by his own scouts, and contrary, as it 
afterwards appeared, to the wishes of the priest, 
who reckoned upon making his peace with the 
Royalists, by betraying his guest. On the first 
alarm, Miller rode to an eminence on the way 
to Lambrama, over against Chuquibamba. 
The Royalists who had been deterred by the 
blaze of tires from advancing, ran into the town 
at daybreak. At this moment, the Indians in- 
stigated by the priest, rose en masse. ; 
perched themselves on the hills, and hurled 
down stones upon the Patriots without mercy. 
General Miller's charger, considered the finest 
horse in the army, and the one on which he 
rode at the battle of Junin, feil, with an order- 
ly, into their hands. Colonel Althaus, who had 
taken up his quarters at a little distance from 
the road had sent his party on towards Lam- 
brama, and remained behind with a few attend- 
ants. On hearing the shouts of the Indians, 
Althaus retired; but finding they gained upon 
him, he distmounted to remove the saddle from 
his milk-white mule to his best , while 
the attendants, being in advance, ped off 
without looking behind them. The Colonel 
was thus left on foot and alone. So long as the 
road was tolerably open, he kept the Indians at 
bay with his sword; but when he came to a 
narrow pass, they closed upon him, bound his 
arms, and conducted him to Chuquibamba. It 
is probable they would have taken his life, but 
that his clerieal figure led them to imagine 
that he was a regimental chaplain, an illusion 
which Althaus took no pains to dispel.” 

From dangers such as these General Miller 
continued, by dint of great activity and self- 
possession, to escape ; and, at last, rejoined the 
liberating army, now in full retreat. On the 
7th, head quarters were at Lambrama; on the 
‘th, at Casinchigua; and on the 20th of No- 
vember, the advanced guards of the hostile ar- 
mies met on the heights of Bombon, near Chin- 
cheros. After a brief contest, the Royalists 
were driven down into the valley of Poma- 
eochas, and across the river Pampas, , the 
bridge of Bijucos, which they destroyed. They 


They | 





were soon afterwards seen passing the river at 
Huanearay, and moving upon the flanks of the 
Independents 

General Sucre lost no time in recommenc- 
ing his retreat, but crossed the valley with all 
speed, in order to restore his communications 
with Lima. He was closely followed by the 
Viceroy, who manmuvred to gain the rear of 
his retiring adversary ; and, on the 3d of De- 
cember, the lines were so close to one another 
that to avoid coming to blows was impractica- 
ble. A sharp affair accordingly took place, be- 
tween the Royalist division Valdez, and the In- 
dependent rear-guard, in which the latter were 
roughly handled; indeed, the consequences 
might have been fatal to the liberating army, 
but for the promptitude of Miller, in rallying 
a broken regiment of infantry, and covering 
the retreat of the defeated cavalry. Nor was 
it from such encounters only that the Patriots 
began now to suifer. Many instances of de- 
sertion occurred; whilst the Indians, imagining 
that all was lost, rose upon their stragglers 
and detached corps, and cut them off in great 
numbers. Yet was the retreat continued with 
much skill, and the most determined persever- 
ance; though all began, before long, to per- 
ceive that nothing short of a decisive victory 
could preserve the army fro: absolute destruc- 
tion 

Sucre twice offered battle to his pursuers, on 
ground which held out no very decided ad- 
vantages to either party; but the challenge 
was, on each occasion, declined: indeed, the 
Viceroy appeared so confident of reducing the 
Patriots to extremities, that he avoided many 
inviting opportunities of bringing matters to the 
issue of a struggle. Nor is his policy to be 
reprehended. Sucre’s corps was now reduced 
from nine to little more than four thousand 
fighting men; he retained but a single gun out 
of all his train; and the horses of his cavalry 
had become in many instances unserviceable, 
from fatigue, the want of nutriment, and the 
loss of shoes. The Royalists, on the other 
hand, though equally suffering from fatigue, 
were greatly superior in numbers; their ap- 
pointments, more especially those of the ca- 
valry, were of the best description; and past 
successes had given to them a degree of con- 
fidence, which promised to carry them happily 
through any trials either of courage or patience. 
It was, therefore, natural in their leader to ex- 
pect that a campaign of marches would lead to 
a result as favourable as could arise out of the 
most successful contest. That, however, which 
his prudence led him to shun, the impatience 
of his troops, and the remonstrances of his ju- 
nior officers, at length effected; and a battle 
was fought on the th of December, by which 
the fate of South America may be said to have 
been determined. 

On the night of the 8th, the two armies 
formed themselves in position, the [ndepen- 
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dents in a hollow, or rather upon the summit | 
of a little table-land, having the Indian village | 


of Quinva, on the western extremity of the 
plain of Ayacucho, in the rear; and the Spa- 
niards, along the front of the ridge of Condor- 
kanki, within musket shot of the foot of the 
hill, and of the enemy's outposts. Here the 
Patriots determined to make their final stand ; 
and here the Viceroy, acting rather by the ad- 


vice of others than according to the dictates | 


of his own judgment, resolved to attack them 
Both armies accordingly drew out in battle ar- 
ray, at the first peep of dawn, on the %th; and, 
at nine o'clock, a Spanish division, commanded 
by General Villalobos, began te descend. The 
Viceroy, on foot, placed himself at its head ; 
and the files wound down the craggy sides of 
the Condorkanki, cbliquing a little to their 
left. 

“The division Monet, forming the Royalist 
right, commenced at the same time to defile 
directly into the plain. The cavalry, leading 
their horses, made the same movement, though 
with great difficulty, at intervals, between the 
infantry of each division. This was a moment 
of extraordinary interest. It appeared as 
though respiration were suspended by feelings 
of anxiety, mingled with doubts and hope.” 

It was during this operation, which had an 
imposing effect, that General Sucre rode along 
his own line, and, addressing a few emphatic 
words to each corps, recalled to memory its 
former achievements. He then placed him- 
self in a central point, in front of his line, and, 
in an inspiring tone of voice, said, “ that upon 


the efforts of that day depended the fate of 


South America;” then, pointing to the de- 
scending columns, he assured his men “that 
another day of glory was about to crown their 
admirable constancy.” This animating address 
of the general produced an electric effect, and 
was answered by enthusiastic vivas. 


* By the time that rather more than half 


the Royalist divisions Monet and Villalobos, 
had reached and formed upon the arena, Ge- 
neral Sucre ordered the division Cordova. and 
two regiments of cavalry, to advance to the 
charge. The gallant Cordova dismounted and 


placed himselt about fifteen yards in front of 


his division, formed into four parallel columns, 
with the cavalry in the interval. Holding his 
hat with his left hand, above his head, he ex- 
claimed ‘ddelante, paso de vencedores’ (on- 
wards with the step of conquerors). The 
words, pronounced with dignified animation, 
were heard distinctly throughout the columns, 
which, inspired by the gallant bearing of their 
leader, moved to the attack in the finest possi- 
ble order. The Spaniards stood firmly, and 
full of apparent confidence. The Viceroy, 
Monet, and Villalobos, were seen at the head 
of their respective divisions, superintending 
the formation of their columns as they reached 
the plain. The hostile bayonets crossed, and 
for three or four minutes the two parties were 
seen struggling together, so as to leave it 
doubtful which should give way. At this mo- 
ment the Colombian cavalry, headed by Colo- 
nel Silva, charged. This brave officer fell co- 
vered with wounds; but the intrepidity uf the 
onset was irresistible. The Royalists lost 
ground, and were driven to the heights of Con- 
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dorkanki with great slaughter. The vice-king 
was wounded and taken prisoner. As the fu- 
gitives climbed the sides of Condorkanki, the 
Patriots kept up a well-directed fire, and num- 
bers of the enemy werse seen to drop and roll 
down, till their progress was arrested by the 
brushwood or some jutting crag. 

“ General Miller, who had accompanied Cor- 
dova’s division, perceiving its complete suc- 
cess, returned to the regiment of Usares de 
Junin, which fortunately, as it subsequently 
turned out, had been left in reserve 

“At dawn of day the Royalist division Val- 
dez had commenced a detour of near a league. 
Descending the sides of Condorkanki on the 
north, Valdez placed himself on the left of the 
Patriots at musket-shot distance, separated by 
a ravine. At the important moment of the 
battle just described, he opened a heavy fire 
from four field-pieces and a battalion in ex- 
tended files. By this he obliged two battalions 
of the Peruvian division La Mar to fall back. 
The Colombian battalion Bargés, sent to sup- 
port the Peruvian division, began also to give 
way Two Royalist battalions crossed the 
deep ravine already spoken of on the left, and 
advanced in double-quick time in pursuit of 
the retiring Patriots. At this critical juncture, 
General Miller led the hussars of Junin against 
the victorious Spaniards, and by a timely 
charge drove them back, and followed them 
across the ravine—being further supported by 
the Granaderos a Cavallo and by the division 
La Mar, which had rallied. The artillery of 
Valdez was taken, his cavalry retired, and his 
infantry dispersed.” . 

The Royaiists thus repulsed at every point 
lost all confidence and order, and fled with the 
utmost precipitation to the heights of Condor- 
kanki; but to refpeat further, with any hope 
of ultimate escape, was impracticable. Shortly 
before sunset, therefore, General Canterac, on 
whom the chief command had devolved, sued 


' for terms; and the remains of the Spanish army 





laid down their arms and became prisoners of 
war. A capitulation likewise was entered into, 
by which the castles of Ulloa, and indeed every 
place of strength then held by the Royalists, 
were given up to the Patriots; and Scuth 
America became, to all intents and purposes, 
independent. 

We must not lengthen out our present pa- 
per, which has already far exceeded the limits 
originally designed for it, by extracting any 
one of the numerous and entertaining adven- 
tures to which the subsequent course of events 
gave birth. Miller was, in due time, rewarded 
for his exertions, by large grants of land and 
the rank of Gerferal of Division, and, upon the 
formal termination of the war, the civil govern- 
ment of the department of Potosi was allotted 
to him. Here, by the integrity of his proceed- 
ings, the suavity of his manners, and the good 
sense which characterized his schemes, he soon 
became as popular as he had previously been 
with the army; and his name will long be cou- 
pled, in the minds of the inhabitants at large, 
with all that is just, noble, and generous. 

We believe that the brave and meritorious 
individual, of whose career we have drawn this 
sketch, is still in England—where he arrived 
about twelve months ago, the same modest and 
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130 Farewell to the Year.— Tivoli. 


single-minded person, we are assured, that he 
was when, in 1817, he quitted it as a mere ad- 
venturer. He means, however, ere long, to 
return to the scene of his exertions, success, 
and honour; where, as he happens to be a Ro- 
man Catholic, there is every likelihood of his 
becoming the founder of a great family. The 
work in which his adventures are detailed by 
his brother, Mr. John Miller, appears to us to 
be one of the most interesting that have re- 
cently issued from the press; calculated, cer- 
tainly more than any other we could name, to 
give a lively and distinct notion of the nature 
of the warfare which has terminated in the in- 
dependence of the Spanish colonies, and paved 
the way, we are to hope, for the future civili- 
zation and prosperity of those vast regions— 
regions, on which so much British treasure, 
we ask not how wisely or profitably, has been 
lavished; which have drank so deep of the 
blood of our countrymen; and which, if mo- 
ral and political good be the result, will owe so 
heavy a debt of gratitude to their conduct and 
their gallantry 


From the Anniversary 
FAREWELL TO THE YEAR 
BY MK. LOCKAART 


From the Spanish of Luis Baylon 


“Tnx, friends, it strikes: the year's last hour 
A solemn sound to hear 

Come, fill the cup, and let us pour 
Our blessing on the parting vear. 

The years that were, the dim, the grey, 
Receive this night, with choral hymn, 

A sister shade as lost as they, 
And soon to be as grey and dim 

Fill high: she brought us both of weal and wo, 

And nearer lies the land to which we go 


On, on, in one unwearied round 
Old Time pursues his way 

Groves bud and blossom, and the ground 
Expects in peace her yellow prey ; 

The oak’s broad leaf, the rose’s bloom, 
Together fall, together lie ; 

And undistinguished in the tomb, 
Howe'er they lived, are all that die. 

Gold, beauty, knightly sword, and royal crown, 

To the same sleep go shorn and withered down. 


How short the rapid months appear 

Since round this board we met 
To welcome in the infant year, 

Whose star hath now for ever set! 
Alas, as round this board I look, 

I think on more than I behold, 
For glossy curls in gladness shook 

That mght, that now are damp and cold 
For us no more those lovely eyes shall shine, 
Peace to her slumbers! drown your tears in 

wine. 


| 


Thank Heaven, no seer unblest am I, 
Before the time to tell, 

When moons as brief once more go by, 
For whom this cup again shall swell. 


The hoary mower strides apace, 
Nor crops alone the ripened ear : 
And we may miss the merriest face 
Among us, ‘gainst another year. 
Whoe'er survive, be kind as we have been, 
And think of friends that sleep beneath the 
green. 


Nay, droop not: being is not breath 
‘T. fate that friends must part, 
But God will bless in life, in death, 
The noble soul, the gentle heart 
So deeds be just and words be true, 
We need not shrink from Nature's rule 
The tomb, so dark to mortal view, 
Is heaven's own blessed vestibule ; 
And solemn, but not sad, this cup should flow, 
Though nearer lies the land to which we go 


From the Bijou. 


TIVOLI 
BY MISS LANDON 


Rushing, like uneurbed passion, through the rocks 
Which it has riven with a giant's strength. 

Down came the gushing waters, heaped with foam, 
Like melted pearl, and filling the dark woods 

With thunder tuned to music. 


Wuen last I gazed, fair Tivoli, 
Upon those falls of thine, 

Another step was by my side, 
Another hand in mine : 

And, mirrored in those gentle eyes, 
To me thou wert a paradise 


I've smiled to see her sweet lips move, 
Yet not one accent hear, 

Lost in thy mighty waterfall, 
Although we were so near, 

My breath was fragrant with the air 
The rose-wreath gave she wont to wear 


How often have we past the noon 

Beneath thy pine-trees’ shade, 

When arching bough, and dark green leaf, 
A natural temple made; 

Haunt of some young divinity, 

And more than such she seemed to me 


So very fair, oh! how I blest 
The gentle southern clime, 
That to the beauty of her cheek 
Had brought back summer time 
Alas! ‘twas but a little while,— 
The promise of an April smile. 


Again her clear brow turned too clear ; 
Her bright cheek turned too Bright ; 
And her eyes, but for tenderness, 

Had been too full of light 

It was as if ber beauty grew 

More heavenly as it heavenward drew 


Long vears have past, and toil and care 

Have sometimes been to me, 

What in my earliest despair ‘ 
I dreamt not they could be ; 

But here the past comes back again, 

Oh! why so utterly in vain? 
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I stood here in my happy days, From the Foreign Quarterly Review.” 


And every thing was fair; a Z : 
I stand now in oe altered mood, TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 
And marvel what they were. 
Fair Tivoli, to me the scene 

No longer is what it has been. 






Tue great contest now raging in the east of 
Europe, and the consequences which it may 
produce, form a subject too fearfully important 
to be regarded with any other than the deep- 





There is achange come o'er thy hills, est anxiety by every European state, and by 
A shadow o’erthy sky ; none more than England. It is a subject on 
The shadow is from my own heart, which much has been said and written, both on 
The change in my own eye the continent and in our own country, and yet 
It is our feelings give their tone of that much, little—to ns at least—huas proved 
To whatsoe’er we gaze upon. satisfactory. ‘Totally unacquainted with the 

: ' character and means of the two contending na- 
Back to the stirring world again, tions, with the condition of the various fortress- 
Its tumult and its toil; es, and with the nature of the country in- 
Better to tread the roughest path, vaded, most of the writers in question have not 
Phan such a haunted soil : merely indulged in bold, unfounded conjec- 
Oh! wherefore should I break the sleep tures, but have presumed on the course and 
Of thoughts whose waking is to weep termination of events with as much confidence 


as if they had caught the prophet’s mantle, or 
| outstripped the march of time. Others, again, 
whose means of information were respectable, 
and from whom, in consequence, something 
better might have been expected, have suffer- 
ed their judgment to be misled by feeling, 
rather than guided by just views or sound po- 
licy 
In the present conflicting state of public opi- 


Yes, thou art lovely, but, alas! 
Not lovely as of yore, 

And of thy beauty I but ask 

To look on it no more. 

Earth does not hold a spot for me 
So sad as thou, fair Tivoli 


aie 
nion, and in the general absence of any thing 

like settled or even definite notions as to the 

From the Bijou. issue of the war, and the policy that ought to 

~ of PEPERe be pursued by powers which. though at present 
THE SLEEPERS neutral, may not, and probably cannot, long re- 
BY MRS. HEMANS. main so, speculation will be busily at work, 


and the expediency of certain measures dis- 
cussed, often without much regard either to 
the principles of international law, or even 
those of a well-understood national interest. 
Yet from the collision of so many opinions 


On! light!y, lightly tread! 

\ holy thing is sleep, 

On the worn spirit shed, 

And eyes that wake to weep: 


A holy thing from heaven, something good may be elicted ; what is unte- 
A gracious dewy cloud, nable must be compelled to give way; the 
A covering mantle, given figures to which undue prominence has been 
The weary to enshroud. assigned, must be thrown back into the shade, 

, : and those brought forward, which, though 
Oh! lightly, lightly tread hitherto scarcely observed, must be Beem 
Revere the pele still brow, ledged to possess traits strong enough to fix 
The meekly-drooping head, the attention. Hence may result a greater 


The long hair's willowy flow! uniformity of public opinion than might have 
been expected from the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of which it is composed. 

From some personal acquaintance with Eu- 
ropean Turkey, with the character of the Mos- 
lems, and their prevailing feeling as to the 


Ye know not what ve do, 

That call the slumberer back, 
From the world unseen by you, 
Unto life's dim faded track 


[ler soul is far away, present war, we are incuced 40 cast our mite 
In her childhood’s land perchance, of information into the political treasury. In 
Where her young sisters play, so doing we are actuated by the wish, rather 
Where shines her mother's glance than the hope, of promoting—in some degree, 
. : however humble—the interests of justice and 
Some old Swen native eound truth. We purpose to consider the subject un- 
Her spirit haply weaves ; der three distinct heads: the probable issue of 
A harmony profound the war—the consequences which may result 
Of woods with all their leaves from it—and the policy which the other Eu- 


ropean states, especially France and England, 
would be warranted in adopting. 

* La Derni¢re Heure des Tures, ou Réta- 
blissement de I’Equilibre en Europe. Traduit 


A murmur of the sea, 

A laughing tone of streams :— 
Long may her sojourn be 

In the music-land of dreams! 





Each voice of love is there, de l’'Allemand du Baron de B. ci-devant Ge- 
Each gleam of beauty fled, néral-Major au service de Sa Majesté |’ Empe- 


Each lost one still more fair— reur de Russie. Par M. L. de Sevelinges. 
Oh! lightly, lightly treadg @ Svo. Paris. 1828 
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132 Turkey and Russia. 


I. On contemplating the stupendous military | can use no other term) to underrate the mili- 


establishment of Russia, and her vast prepara- 
tions for the present campaign, a general, and, 
to a certain degree. a just impression has.ari- 
sen, that Turkey can offer no long, or at least 
no effectual opposition to the invading army. 
But as no impression, however general, is of 
much weight when unsupported by certain 
data, we will advert to the comparative means 
of aggression and of defence possessed by the 
hostile powers 

The military strength of Russia has been 
vaguely estimated, sometimes ata million, at 
other times 200,000 men. Both are exaggera- 
tions, if the estimate be restricted to the regu- 
lar permanent force of the empire. Such an 
exaggeration the Russians themselves, for ob- 
vious reasons, are willing enough to encourage 
but we are informed by a gentleman who has 
served many years in the armies of the Auto- 
crat and on whose authority we can rely, that 
about 600,000 is the full amount. The mate- 
rials indeed for a much larger force exist 
among the peasantry, and in the system of mi- 
litary colonization* instituted by the ambi 
tious policy of the Tsars. The serfs of the Em- 
pire, who constitute its chief population, are 
liable to conscription at any moment ; and 
those immediately dependant on the imperial 
family (amounting to some millions) are form- 
ed into military commuuities, are constantly 
exercised, and ready for the field. Nor are the 
free inhabitants less anxious to be inscribed 
on the military roll: although their active ser 
vices may never be required, their nominal mi 
litary character ensures them peculiar privi- 
leges. Hence elements, too fearful to be con- 
templated without alarm, slumber throughout 
all European Russia. It is improbable, how- 
ever, that these elements will for some time 
be roused into action on any occasion below 
that of necessity ; the nation is as much agri- 
cultural—and it wishes to be as commercial- 
as it is military: and a long period must elapse 
before the cultivation of the soil will permit 
the abstraction of very numerous hands. Even 
as it is,a sufficient number do not remain for 
the purpose. 

Of these 600,000, so many are necessary for 
the defence of a widely extended line of fron 
tier, that certainly not two-thirds are at one 
time available for foreign service. They may, 
indeed, be reinforced from the military colo- 
nies spread throughout the empire, but for the 
reason just assigned, this would not be done to 
any great extent, in any case short of absolute 
necessity, such as that of the empire itself be- 
ing invaded; and such conscripts could not 
be compared with the regular veteran troops 
At present, between 200,000 and 300,000 are 
said to be on the theatre of war,—a force, after 
all, truly formidable. What has Turkey to 


oppose to it? 
It has for some time been the fashion (we 


* The transferring of multitudes of the poor 
peasantry from their native homes to remote 
frontiers, or to districts but partially inhabited, 
is often conducted with so much cruelty, that 


many of them fall a sacrifice to the rigour of | 
| to exceed thirty millions. This may be true 
| if we inclu el 


the journey, and the privations which await 
them after its termination. 


' tary strength of the Ottomans; but such de- 


preciatory statements generally issue from the 
partisans of Greece—and of Russia, as the 
supposed most active champion of Greek in- 
dependence—and are, therefore, to be received 
with caution; some of them are manifestly 
quite absurd. Before the breaking out of the 
present contest, it was confidently asserted, 
that, after leaving sufficient garrisons in Syria, 
Asia Minor, and the capital, the Sultan would 
not have a disposable force of 30,000 men to 
oppose to the Russians. The fact, however, is, 
that nearly four times that number now occupy 
the fortresses north of the Balkan mountains ; 
and from personal observation we ‘now that at 
Adrianople and in the capital about 200,000 are 
now trawing after the European discipline. 
Besides, numbers are now on their way from 
Syria and Asia Minor to Constantinople. On 
the whole, then, we are justified, we think, in 
estimating the military force of Turkey, at 


| 350,000—a force too which unquestionably ad- 


mits of increase. Should the Russians suc- 
ceed in penetrating to the capital, they will 
there have to oppose a countless multitude, 
headed by the Sultan in person, and under the 
sacred standard of Mahomet.” 


But while the two belligerent parties may 
be considered so nearly balanced in numerical 
strength, the superiority in point of discipline 
and of the necessary materic/ of an army pos- 
sessed by the Russians, must yield them innu- 
merable advantages ; while, on the other hand, 
the Ottomans are not only as brave as any peo- 
ple on earth, but are animated by all the mo- 
tives which usually give the victory to the in- 
vaded—by patriotism—by religious fervour— 
by an invincible belief in predestination—by 
the promised paradise, the delicious streams, 
the beautiful houris, that are the Moslem’s re- 
ward who dies in defence of his faith. Yet, 
with all this enthusiasm of spirit—this more 
than mortal ardour for the battle ficld, they 
are—as contrasted with the cold, passive, and 
disciplined Russian soldiers—but raw levies, 
mere school-boy learners of the Christian's 
mode of fighting. 

It isassuredly a great misfortune to Mahmud, 
that circumstances have compelled him to draw 
the sword against the most formidable of his 
enemies, before he has lad time sufficient to 
mature his magnificent plans. Had he been 
allowed (and if he had, well Russia knew the 
danger to her long-cherished views) to remain 
at peace a few years longer—to discipline his 
troops, improve his gunnery, augment the 
heavy train of his artillery, and construct or 
purchase another fleet, in licu of the one so 
“ untowardly” lost at Navarino, not all the 
power of Russia would have been able to make 
any considerable impression on the right of 





* The population of European Turkey ex- 
ceeds ten millions, of whom four profess the 
Mohammedan faith. That of Asiatie Turkey 


| is considerably more, of whom nine-tenths are 
|of that faith. The whole pepulation of the 


empire is thought by the Turkish ministers 
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the Danube, much less to shake the stability of | 
his throne. 

But what are the obstacles presented to an 
invading army by the natural and artificial de- | 
fences of the country ? 

Of these, the chief is, doubtless, the famous 
range of mountains which divide Bulgaria from 
Rumelia—the third line, (as the Danube was 
the second, and the principalities the first,) 
which has hitherto proved an impassable bar- 
rier tothe Russian legions. The breadth of 
the Balkan varies from thirty to ninety miles, 
intersected with defiles, but through which 
there are only three passes at all calculated for 
the passage of an army, and of these not one 
that does not present the greatest difficulties 
to the transit of artillery and commissariat sup- 
plies.“ Of these, the only one we have tra- 
versed is that which leads from Rudschuck, or 
Silistria, through Razgrad, Shumla, (or Esky- 
Juma), Carnabat, and Papasly to Adrianople 
Though this is considered the most practica- 
ble route, the distance from Shumla to Carna- 
bat (about seventy-five miles) is one series of 
obstacles, which, though not in themselves in- | 
superable, a handful of men may make of in- 
calculable annoyance to an invading enemy. 
And we may also add, that from Carnabat to 
Adrianople (about seventy miles) the country 
presents, though divested of its grander fea- | 
tures, many points of defence. Bad as are the 
roads through these long mountain defiles, they 
are not impracticable to the transit of light ar- 
tillery, since the Porte has recently transmit- 
ted through them 200 additional pieces of ord- | 
nance for the defence of Shumla and Silis- 
tria. But these were transported by the go- | 
vernment of the country in time of peace ; how | 
different may it be for the invaders, should their | 
every step be disputed: when the lengthened | 
lines of cannon, of munition, and of provender 
—for the cattle, as well as men, must have 
their food carried along with them—wil! be 
checked at every rocky turn, every precipice, 
every narrow pass, by the fierce defenders of 
the Moslem throne? In such a struggle, 
where natural obstacles give their aid, neither 
numbers nor discipline gain the day—for nei- 
ther numbers nor discipline can be brought into 
action. Still even these cannon that the Porte 
has sent by land are only light artillery, the 
heavy ordnance required for the fortresses 
north of the Balkan being always transmitted 
by sea to Varna, and from thence to their des- 
tination. So that Russia must transport by 





* There is indeed a fourth road, which may 
be passed by carriages, but it lies considerably 
to the west,—far beyond the intended line of 
march. It runs from Orsova and Belgrade, 
through Nissa, Sophia, Tatar-Bazarjik, and 
Philippopolis, and thence follows the course of 
the Maritza to Adrianople, 

The path through Shumla to Adrianople is 
the central one. The one to the right from 
Rustchuck, or Sistova, passes through Ter- 
nova, Kabrova, Kezanlik, Esky-Sagra, Jezzar- 
Mustapha to the Maritza and Adrianople. | 
The other on the left sets out from Hajjy- 
Ogloo-Bazarjik, and passes through Kazliyjy, 
Pravady, Aidos, Omur-Fakiah, and Kirk-Kilis- 
sia, to the same point of destination. 


Museum.—Vour. XIV. 
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sea, and land in Rumelia her heavy artillery, 
or the Tsar will only have muskets and six- 
pounders with which to batter the Seraglio. 

A Tarkish fortress is nota Flemish one— 
Shomla is not a Bergen-op-Zoom—-but the 
natural defences of rocky positions, though 
only surmounted with thick brick walls, flanked 
with bastions, at which Vauban and Cohora 
would have sneered with the uttermost disdain, 
have often been, to the Turks, barriers of 
strength, over which the utmost courage and 
gigantic numbers of the enemy could not tri- 
umph. In nothing is this most remarkable of 
warlike nations, the Turks, more distinguished 
than by the indomitable energy, skill, and suc- 
cess, with which they defend their rude, un- 
scientific fortresses and fortified camps. On 
the Danube, Brailow, after vast slaughter of 
the besiegers, surrendered,—the garrison, with 
ali the honours of war, being allowed to march 
to Silistria, a still more important fortress, 
which occupies the attention of a large division 
of the Russian army; while another division 
cries aloud for succours, apprehensive of some 
rear movement of the Pasha who commands 
in Widdin. All this, and more, is /e/ind the 
Autocrat, and before him the Balkan, and 
Shumla, and Varna. 

Shumla is the land, Varna the sea—key of 
Rumelia. When the Russians, after six or 
seven years occupation of Bulgaria, attacked 
Shumla, in 1810, the Pasha, after they had re- 
tired in dismay, and precipitately retreated 
beyond the Danube, wrote to the Sublime 
Porte, that he had cut off as many Russian 
heads as would form a bridge to the moon—an 
oriental hyperbole, but significant enough of 
the loss sustained by the assailants before this 
rude but admirably situated fortress. Varna, 
though less indebted to natural position, is ar- 
tificially stronger, and can only fall by a com- 
bined powerful and ably conducted attack by 
sea as well as by land. While this third line 
presents obstacles so considerable, hitherto in- 
deed invincible, the invaders have only passed 
their army over the second line, the Danube, 
without having made themselves masters of 
some of its most important fortresses, which 
are said to be well supplied and numerously 
garrisoned. In the event of retreat, these 
must present alarming obstacles to a discom- 
fitted army, while their capture at an earlier 
period cannot be effected without great loss to 
the invaders. 

Should the Russians gain possession of the 
strong places north of the Balkan, they will 
probably penetrate in three divisions, of une- 
qual force and character, by the passes we have 
mentioned, into Rumelia. This movement 
from Varna, Shumla, and Ternova, on Adria- 
nople, could not, from the character of the 
country, and the overwhelming incumbrance 
of ordnance and stores, be accomplished in less 
than a fortnight. But when to these natural 
difficulties come to be superadded the resist- 
ance of numerous warlike and determined foes, 
a still longer period of arduous struggle may 


be before them; yet, like the British amidst 
the Pyrenees, they may carry every well- 
contested height, and eventually rush down 


into Rumelia. 
From these considerations, we think that 
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unless the Tsar speedily obtain possession of 
the northern keys of the Balkan, he will not 
attempt to penetrate the mountains this cam- 
paign; since he would, with an exhausted in- 
ferior army, find himself in front of a strongly 
intrenched and numerously defended camp at 
Adrianople, commanded by the Vizier, perhaps 
by the Sultan in person. Prudence would 
seem to dictate that the Emperor should con 
tent himself with the possession of the keys 
during the winter: he would thus be enabled 
to augment his forces and supplies, and prepare 
for a new campaign, for which the mountains, 
Adrianople and Constantinople, with many in 
termediate difficuliies, would furnish him with 
ample employment. But in this view every 
thing depends on the time when the Emperor 
shall be master of Shumla and Varna. Ilis 
object would clearly be, if practicable, to win- 
ter on the south rather than the north of th 
Balkan. We certainly do not think his present 
force in Bulgaria, great as it unquestionably is 
at all superior to the magnitude of the under 
taking—that of at once entering Rumelia. Ot 
this Nicholas seems to have become sensible 
hence his command of vast reinforcements 
from the bosom of his empire, part of which 
have, it is said, already crossed the Danube 
Of his ultimate success, unless signally defeat 
ed in Bulgaria, should he persist in bringing 
his immense means to bear on this contest, no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained. But even 
when he shall have passed the Balkan, and 
gained a decisive victory at Adrianoole, that 
victory will not decide the fate of the Otto- 
man; many and desperate struggles will be 
made before Constantinople acknowledges his 
sway. Indeed, if we do not greatly mistake 
the character and influence of the present 
Sultan, before such an event happens, that itn 
perial city will become a heap of smoking ruins 
and serve as a tomb for the descendants of 
Othman 

Mahmud is beyond contradiction one of the 
most extraordinary men that ever swayed the 
Turkish sceptre. We fully concur in the fol 
lowing just eulogium passed on him by Count 


subdued, or put to death, all the rebellious 
pachas, agas, and ayans, who had the audacity 
to dispute his authority. He has done away 
with hereditary pashalics; both pashas and 
agas are now removable; many of them were 
removed, and their places supplied by his own 
creatures in the Seraglio. The corruption of 
the ministers of Selim IIL. having occasioned 
the deposition, and, in the sequel, the destruc- 
tion of that prince, Mahmud has chosen a vi- 
zier without talents, and of a very feeble an- 
derstanding. He watehes over his Divan with 
extreme vigilance, and leaves it only the shadow 
of power: he himself directs and regulates 
every thing; in a word, he alone constitutes 
the government. Better and sooner informed 
than his ministers of whatever happens, by 
means of his secret and ever active spies, his 
measures are often taken before the reports of 
the vizier have time toreach him. Active, la- 
borious, impenetrable in his designs, a zealous 
observer of his religion, faithful to his promises, 
sober, and an encourager of morality, Sultan 
Mahmud may be justly regarded as a pheno- 
menon for Turkey 

* Such was the opinion,” continues Andreos- 
sy, “ we expressed in Icls, respecting this so- 
vereign. But since that time, Sultan Mab- 
mud, by suppressing the Janizaries, has not 
only annihilated that endless source of troubles 
and disorders, destroyed the obstacle which 
was ever opposed to improvements, however 


| slight, and broken in pieces an instrument of- 


Andreossy, the ci-devant French Ambassador | 


to the Porte in I-13 and I-14." After alluding 
to the distracted condition of the empire, which 
was in a state of revolt during the reign of 
Selim III. he proceeds :-— 

* But resolved to recover his rights, the pre 
sent Grand Seignor, Mahmud II. (born in 
1785, elected in 1“0s,) a prince of the greatest 
character, has in the space of two years, and 
by vigorous acts, entirely suppressed the Ja- 
nizaries, and detached from them the whole 
body of the Ulemas, which in the revolutions 
of the Seraglio always acted with them. By 
extirpating the Wehabites, he has re-establish- 
ed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and reinstated 
himself in the exercise of the Caliphat. He 
has retaken Widdin, before which the famous 
Capitan Pasha, Hussein, had failed; recon- 
quered Servia, which five years of commotions 
had rendered independent of his sway; and 

* In his work just published, entitled Con- 
stantinople ct le Bosphore de Thrace, pendant 


les années 1=12, 1-13, et 1714, et pendant | 


Cannée 120, par M. le Comte .Indreossy, 4&c 


ten useful to the foreign enemy alone: he has 
even changed one of the fundamental constitu- 
tions of the Othmanic empire ;—a thing not 
sufficiently understood by Europeans. What- 
ever be the result of such a step, as bold in the 
conception, as it was difficult and even danger- 
ous in the execution, it cannot but impart lus- 
tre to a reign in which Mahmud has exhibited 
all the qualities of a ruler jealous of his power, 
with the talents and character necessary to 
make that power respected.’—Disc. Prel. pp 
XXIV—XXVill 

To this unexceptionable testimony of Mah- 
mud’s ability and laborious attention to the du- 
ties of his station. we may add, that he is the 
first sultan, for many ages, who openly takes 
his seat among his.ministers in the Divan. he 
is no longer concealed from them by a screen, 
but converses familiarly with all. And in his 
weckly processions to the great mosque, in- 
numerable are the memorials which we have 
seen presented to him by Greeks as well as 
Turks, both of whom appeared confident that 
their complaints would be heard, and their 
grievances redressed, if possible. All these 
imemorials are read to him, and his decisions 
are unmediately communicated to the memo- 
rialists. 

Mahmud has been represented as a sangui- 
nary monster; yet the truth is, that he has ex- 
hibited more instances of clemency and ge- 
nerosity than any monarch we could name. 
Besides, it is a mistake to suppose that over 
iny but lis immediate servants, he governs in 
an arbitrary manner. The meanest Turk has 
rights which are sanctioned by law and esta- 
blished usage, and of which the sultan has no 
power to deprive him: the very attempt to do 
so would raise up a storm of opposition which 
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not even the “ vicar of the Prophet of God” | 
eould allay. But over all who fill any office in 
the state—all who receive wages at his hands, | 
his sway is boundless: from bis decision, whe- 
ther of corporal punishment, of partial confis- 
cation, or of life or death, there lies no appeal. 
Nor is this any other than a matter of satisfac- 
tion to the Turks generally, with whom the 
agents of government are no favourites 


The personal character of the present sultan 
must have great influence on the events of 
the war. He is inflexible in his purposes; 
careless alike of the threats and promises of 
the Christian powers, he obstinately perseveres 
in his designs. Conscious that his empire is at 
this moment stronger than it has been for a 
century past, and that from the sanctity of his 
vicarial dignity (he is accounted the lawful 
successor of the prophet by a great portion of 
the Mohammedan world, many of 
princes, in other respects independe nt, receive 
investiture at his hands) he can at any time, 
by unfurling the sacred standard, rouse to 
dreadful energy all “ true believers,” he ap- 
pears undismayed at the approach of the crisis, 
and his people evidently share in his confi- 
dence, and repose the fullest reliance on the 
wisdom of his superintending government 


whose 


We dismiss this part of the subject with ex- 
pressing our decided conviction, that although 
Russia may, and probably we// triumph, if all 
her immense resources are brought forward, and 
if her career be unchecked by foreign interpo- 
sition, that triumph will neither be speedy nor 
easy. Rivers of Muscovite blood must flow, 
and the strength of the empire be greatly di- 
minished before the imperial eagles spread 
their sanguinary wings over the ruins of Con- 
stantinople 

II. The policy of Russia, since the accession 
of Catherine I1., has evidently been to extend 
as far as possible the bounds of the empire to 
the south and west. No treaties, however so- 
lemn—no considerations of justice, however 
powerful, have been able to prevent her from 
seizing every opportunity of increasing her do- 
minions. To her all-grasping ambition, not 
merely enemies, but neutrals. allies and friends 
have been alternately the victims. The par- 
tition of Poland—a deed which will be st 
with the execrations of all posterity—originated 
with her. During the aggressions of Buona- 
parte, Alexander, whether as an enemy or an 
ally of France, had always the address to obtain 
a share of the spoils of his less powerful neigh- 
bours ; and the recent events, both in Persia 
and Turkey, will not tend to exculpate the 
reigning emperor from the ruling vice of his 
Conquest on the highest scale, 
and without regard to the principles which re- 
guiate more honourable, but probably more 
feeble states, is evidently the aim of Russia—an 
aim which, however she may sometimes ap- 
pear to diverge from, she never ceases to pur- 
sue, with a perseverance that scorns to relax, 
and a craft that would have done honour to 
the feeblest petty sovereign of Italy 


umped 


predecessors. 


In the present case Nicholas disclaims all de- 
sign of territorial aggrandizement; yet in the | 
same manifesto he incautiously allows the cha- 
racteristic policy of the Tsarstoappear. From 
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what we can gather of his demands, he appears 
to msist— 

On the independence of Greece, and of the 
two principalities on the left bank of the Da- 
nube 

A free passage of the Bosphorus for the ves- 
sels of all nations. 

A new demarcation of boundaries on his 
Caucasian frontier. 

An adequate indemnity for the expenses of 
the war. 

To each of these points we will briefly ad- 
vert. 

1. The Greek revolution unquestionably 
owes its origin to the intrigues and influence 
of Russia. With a view to distract the coun- 
cils of the Divan, and to weaken the Ottoman 
power, Alexander had his emissaries at work 
throughout Greece and the tw6 principalities, 
to initiate the people into a sort of political 
free-masonry, and thereby render them, at a 
moment's notice, ready to rise against the sul- 
tan’s authority. The present emperor, with 
equal craft and success, has trodden in the 
His have 
been despatched, not only to keep alive the 
flame of opposition, but, it is strongly credited, 
to buy over to his interest the leading actors in 
that political drama—men infamous for their 
venality and corruption; and by means of his 
money and his promises—of future reward and 
powerful protection—he has doubtless gained a 
considerable number of partizans;—we may 
ask, for what purpose? Is the autocrat of Rus- 
sia become so suddenly attached to liberty, 
such a zealous champion for popular rights, as 
to lavish money which he can ill spare, and 
make such strenuous exertions, merely from 
an anxiety to defend frec institutions ? or isall 
this but in accordance with the principles of a 
policy systematically artful and grasping ? 

Let it not be supposed by these observations, 
that we are enemies to the establishment of 
Grecian independence. Let Greece be really 


steps of his predecessor agents 






} emancipated—let her be dependent neither on 


the Russian nor the Turk—and the wishes of 
But this 
isa ** consummation” which however “ devout- 
ly to be wished,” is not so easy to be effected 
The autocrat has already placed one of his own 
creatures at the head of the republic, but such 
is her weakness to resist external aggression, 
and what is worse, such are her internal disor- 
ders, that she must have powerful protectors, 
in other words, masters. By whom is that pro- 
tectorship to be exercised’ If by the three 


| powers conjointly, who have recently so much 


interested themselves in her cause, what cua- 
rantee have two of tbem that Russian influence 
will not preponderate in her councils? Not 
only are many of the leading Greeks averse to 
a republican form of government, from the 


| continued and almost fatal disorders which it 


is the nature of such a government to foster, 
but they do not even attempt to disguise their 
wish that the country should be for ever incor- 
porated with the already overgrown power of 
the north. From similarity of religion, and 


| other causes, the bulk of the nation entertains 


the same wish. 
If Greece is to be erected into an indepen- 
dent state, we repeat, let it be so in reality; 
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but that independence will be no more than a 
mockery, if Russia be permitted to have any | 
share in protecting her. That high trust might | 
rest in two of the most powerful and most 
honourable Christian states—England and 
France. But would the autocrat submit to be 
excluded from the advantages that must neces- 
sarily accrue from such protection ? 

As to the two principalities, Wallachia and 
Moldavia, they are at present little better than 
Russian provinces. To talk of their indepen- 
dence is idle: their geographical position, 
which cuts them off from Turkey and Greece, 
renders their complete subjection to their nor- 
thern neighbour mevitable. That they will 
soon form an integral part of that empire is 
among the least doubtful of human things ; nor 
ean all the power of combined Europe prevent 
such a result—a result for which the inhabitants 
themselves have long prayed, and to oppose 
which would be sheer folly. 

2. The free passage of the Bosphorus is a 
claim which Russia bas brought forward on for- 
mer occasions ; but this is the first time that it 
has been required for the vessels of a// nations 
Fearful lest a too sudden disclosure of her 
views would alarm all Europe, and excite a de- 
termined opposition to them, she has the cun- 
ning to conceal them for a season, and the art 
to stand forth as the champion of universal un- 
shackled commerce! But may not much of 
what we have unwillingly foreboded concerning 
Greece apply also to the subject before us? 
Is it at all improbable that if the defence of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus were exercised 
by the three powers conjunctly, (and we sup- 
pose that to preserve the freedom of the pas- 
sage some such arrangement willbe proposed,) 
Russia, from ber proximity and her superior 
naval resources in that quarter, would u/temate- 
ly—probably on the breaking out of the first 
war with France and England—gain possession 
of every fort from the #.gean to the Euxine? 
that Constantinople itself would, in conse- 
quence, fall an casy prey ? 

It has also been proposed to give the guar- 
dianship of the two canals to some subordinate 
naval power; but then that power should also 
be uncontrolled by Russia. Where is such a 
one to be found? The proximity of Denmark 
and Sweden subjects both in some degree to 
the influence of their too formidable neighbour ; 
and to the Netherlands applies an objection too 
obvious to require naming. In fact, if we look 
throughout Europe, not one naval power could 
probably be found to which the three govern- 
ments most interested would agree in commit- 
ting so important a trust. Nor is there a less 
founded objection toanother precious expedient 
just proposed in France—that after the Turks 
are driven from Europe, the Greek empire 
shall be revived, and the defence of the Straits 
committed to the successor of Paleologus 
Without adverting at present tothe remarkable 
assumption on which that expedient rests, who 
does not perceive that the Greek monarch 
would be no more than a vassal of the Tsar, by 


whose sufferance alone he would be permitted, | 


for a time, to wield his feeble sceptre? that in 


every case a recommendation from the latter 
would to the former have all the weight of a 
positive command? Ofall the measures yet pro- | 


posed this is by far the most senseless. A more 
obvious one—and we wonder it has not struck 
some of our political speculators— would be, to 
destroy at once all the forts and batteries on 
the two straits, not even excepting those of 
Constantinople itself, and thereby to render 


| those Straits free in the widest sense of the 


word. The injury to the Sublime Porte of 
leaving her capital open to any attack, even 
from a common piratical schooner, would at 
any rate be inferior to that which she would 
sustain by being altogether deprived of that 
magnificent city 

After all, this “ free passage of the Bospho- 
rus” would be of no great advantage to any 
other country than Russia herself, as it would 
open a way to ready markets for her immense 
produce in the regions spread round the shores 
of the Black Sea. Her poliey is too uniform- 
lv and systematically selfish to permit any 
other nation to derive much _ profit from 
trading in her ports. The Euxine may be 
said to be entirely in her power, and it will 
soon be as much the theatre of her exclusive 
monopoly as the Gulf of Finland is likely to 
become. Granting that the interests of her 
commerce give her an unquestionable right to 
exact the concession in question from the 
Moslems, let France and England beware, 
that not a fort, not a single gun, be permitted 
to be planted by her. If she gain a footing 
there, she will rule lord paramount over the 
whole; the vessels of other nations may, in- 
deed, for a season, be permitted to pass the 
straits. but, on the first favourable occasion, 
that privilege will be withdrawn, or subjected 
to an onerous imposition. Let those straits 
continue to be guarded by the Porte, which 
will be easily induced to make the concession 
required, and will not recal it when once 
made. Whatever may have been the other 
vices of the Ottoman government, a disregard 
to treaties cannot justly be included amongst 
the number 

3. “ A new demarcation of boundary on the 
Caucasian frontier,’ is, in other words, pos- 
session by Russia of al! the strong places which 
lie on the confines of the two empires, and 
w hich may serve as so many positions for ex- 
tending her conquests in Asia. 

Se has just gained possession of Erzerum, 
the most important city in that quarter 

“Itis the centre of several great commu- 
nications, namely, those of Erivan, Tiflis, Te- 
heran, Ispahan, Bagdad, Constantinople, Smyr- 
na and Aleppo. From thence to Moossul 


| (Mussul) on the site of Nineveh, the first navi- 


gable point of the Tigris, is 250 miles; and on 
the other side, to Trebisond, about 150. Here 
the wants of a large army may be supplied for 
a considerable tine; the means of transport 
being also particularly available, horses, ca- 
mels, oxen and mules being a chief produce, 


' and of a remarkably fine description.’* 


From this position we do not think it impro- 
bable that Russia may ere long extend her do- 

* “On the Designs of Russia, by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel De Lacy Evans’—a work which, 
though in every way unjust to the Turks, con- 
tains a very fair exposure of the ail-grasping 
policy of the Russian court, 
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mination to the shores of the Persian gulf; the 
tribes of Curdistan, however fierce and war- 
like, will be unable to offer much resistance to 
her veteran better disciplined Cossacks 
And kere arises a question to us of the highest 
importance:—Are our Indian p in 
any danger from the gradual approach towards 
them of the Russian frontiers in Asia? Such 
an impression is at this moment very general 
throughout the continent of Europe. The au- 
thor whose work we have placed at the head 
of our article (of whom more hereafter says— 
‘Since, thank heaven, the good understand- 
ing existing between the courts 


and 
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St. Petersburgh will not be disturbed, this is 
not the place to examine what ac aye Rus- 
sia might derive from her present aaliien to 
attack With effect the Colossus with feet of 
clay whicit Europe admires at a distance, but 
the extreme fragility of which is better known 
in London than any where else. We may 
take it for granted that an expedition into 
these countries is by no means in the category 
of impossible things—a fact which several 
English otlicers, p »ssessed of the best local in- 
formation, have candidly acknowledged.’ — 
p. Ki 

To this we may add, that in Russia itself, 
more than in any other country, this hupres- 
sion is diffused: the boyards and superior oth 


cers make no scruple, even in the presence of 
Englishmen, of alluding, not only to the pos 
sible, but speedy accouiplisiment of a design 


which they acknowledge to have been long 
tormed ‘ 

however, Russia seriousiv intends t 
gain ultimate possession of our Indian empire, 
we think she will not commence her opera 
tions fromthe side of Armenia. Were Bagdad 
aiready in her power, ber aruiues wouid either 
have to traverse the deep, or the vast deserts 
which from the Persian gulf to the Indies 
So long as England maintains her mariiime 
superiority, the former will probably be too 
perilous an attempt to be risked. As to the 
latter, not only would Russia have to en- 
counter the whole force of Persia, and in a 
situation widely different from the scene of 
her recent triumphs over Abbas Mirza, but 
ilso wilh the natura! obstacles of the country, 
—deserts, rivers, mountainous passes, throug 
which neither artillery nor other carrages 
could penetrate, and in which provisions could 
not be obtained. It is idle to suppose that 
because Alexander the Great overcaine those 
obstacles, they may be again evercome—and 
if not by a second Alexander, by a Nicholas 
the First! Has the present Tsar at his com 
mand all the resources of Persia’ or was th 
Siaced in hero encumbered with the heavy 
materiel of a modern army \re the tr ops of 
the latter as inured as the former to the el 


mate, and as well acquainted with the country 
All fear too manifestly absurd 
to require further exposure 
The same reasons would, 
with equal, if not greater force, to an invasion 
of India from Tartary. The district of Bo- 
khara, indeed, is more like a paradise than a 
desert; but the greater part of the route, from 
the Aral to the Indus, is such as no Russian 
army could venture to take. Not only does it 


on this side 





we think, apply 
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exhibit natural obstacles equally great with 
those alluded to in the preceding paragraph ; 
but vast armies of Tartars, descendants of the 
great Asiatic conquerors, alike remarkable for 
bravery and a fierce spirit of independence, and 
all jealous of the Russian power, would have 
to be annihilated before the invaders could 
reach Attock. But is the annihilation of such 
armies possible ?—of men who would inces- 
santly harass the enemy on every side—and 
who would advance, or retreat—to advance 
again—with the rapidity of the winds of their 
own d Let not Timur be adduced as an 
instance of the practicability of the under- 
taking. Tlat great conqueror had even greater 
advautages for the enterprise than Alexander ; 
for not only was Persia at his feet and her re- 
sources at his command, but his sway had long 
before extended to the very confines of Hin- 
dostan. Besides, could the Russian autocrat 
spare for a distant war an army like that of 
Timur, whose empire embraced all the war- 
like nations from China to the Euphrates, and 
whose devoted followers, according to Shere- 
feddin Ali and Arabshah, equalled “ the sands 
of the de: in number And would not an 
immense native army, disciplined after the 
best manner, commanded by British officers, 
and aided by a formidable British army, give 
the Tsar a warmer reception than the Tartars 
experienced from the petty independent and 
unwarlike powers which were then spread 
over the Peninsula,—powers too so jealous of 
each other, and so divided among themselves, 
that no simultaneous plan of defence was to 
be expected from them? 

We fully agree with one of our ablest In 
dian govern that our amazing empire in 
the East has little to fear from external ag 
gression. It may ! from 


eserts 





ert 


rs 


one day be wrenched 





us,—not by the Tsar of Muscovy, any more 
than by the Emperor of Morocco, but—by 
some bold, ambitious, talented native—by one 
who may have the address to rouse against us 
the dormant religious pre judices of the Hin- 
doos, and who wou id avail himself of the very 


» Europeans—their disc 


improvements 0 f 
to hive 


pline, their arms, axe their tactics,— 
them from the sacred soil of Brahia. 
4. The last condition on which Nicholas 
distinctly insists, is by far the most porten- 
tous. Where is such an indemnity as a con- 
queror may require to be found, and for the 
expenses of so gigantic anarmy? The treasury 
of the Ottoman is almost exhausted, and wil] 
be wholly so before the end of the contest 
nor will the nation itself be able to contribute 
any thing considerable satisfy his rapacious 
demands. Money then being out of the ques 
tion, what will remain but the taking perma 
nent pos of so much of the empire as 
his legions can subdue? To this last condition 
the ‘T'sar has wisely left a decent latitude o 
interpretation. Who the interpreter will be 
we need not ask. If unchecked in his career 
will he be satisfied with a less indemnity than 
all European Turkey? Does his anxiety t 
gain possession ef the Asiatic bank of tne 
Bosphorus, spring from no other motive but t 
secure the navigation of the canal to the ves- 
sels of all nations? This is a problem which 
his success and time must solve; in what man 
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ner it will be solved, however, may perhaps | trograding ? 


We have neither the means nor 


be conjectured, if we reflect on the incessantly | the inclination to answer the question. 


encroaching policy of Russia since the acces- 
sion of Catherine If. What neighbour has 
not suffered from the unprineipled aggressions 
of that empire? Let China, Tartary, Persia 
Turkey, Austria, Poland, (alas! where is she *) 
Sweden, and Denmark, answer the question 

Should Russia gain possession of European 
Turkey, or even should she obtain no more 
than the concession of the four conditions we 
have examined, what would be the conse- 
qnences, political and commercial, to other 
European states? This is a fearful subject of 
consideration. However willing we may be 
to shut our eyes to those consequences, they 
force themselves upon us. Masters of Greec: 
(for masters the Russians would assuredly be 
if allowed, as before observed, to have any 
share in the protectorship), prudence itself 
would teach them for a time to conceal as 
much as possible their superiority; but that, 
assisted by the Greeks themselves, they wou!d 
nullify the influence of the two confederate 
yowers, and ultimately drive them from the 
Poniansia, is about one of the most probable of 
human events. The Ionian Islands would be 
soon wresied from the grasp of England; those 
of the Archipelago and the Egean would speed- 
ily follow the fate of the continent; Egypt it- 
self would not be safe, any more than the ports 
to the east of the Mediterranean; perhaps even 
Asia Minor would pass under Russian domi 
nation 

But if advantages much inferior to these be 
obtained by Russia—if she be allowed to ex- 
tend ler sovereignty over continental Greece 
and the islands only, and if the Bosphorus be 
hers—farewe!l! to English, and we may add to 
French, influence in the Mediterranean. The 
regions surrounding the Euxine are so abund- 
ant in produce. and in the materials necessary 
for the construction of vessels both for com- 
merce and for war, that the ports of the Medi- 
terranean would be filled with Russian mer- 


The increased resources which Russia would 
derive from her new possessions would bring 
with them not mercantile advantages merely, 
but a great angmentation of her armies, and 
a greater facility of supporting them. Although 
so long as peace continued, she might pursue 
@ very moderate line of conduct, and be anx- 
ious to conceal rather than to display her force, 
it is not to be imagined that she would have 
the tacmleration to restrain herself for any 
length of time. The lion will spare his prey 
no longer than while his appetite is satisfied 
This brings us to the last part of our subject — 

Ill What policy would the other European 
powers. especially France and England, be 
warranted in adopting in the present posture 
of affairs 

There is, we hope, no need for us to prove 
that a combination of nations for the protection 
of their common interests, when these interests 
are assailed, either secretly or openly, by some 


| one more preponderating than the rest, is not 


only justified by international law,* but is a 
duty rendered obligatory by the fundamental 
principle of society—that of self-preservation 
Without such a combination, the weak must 
inevitably become the victim of the strong. 
Hence a confederacy of nations is as necessary 
to their interest—to their independence, and 
even to their existence, as is an association of 
individuals in any community against all who 


| should attempt to infringe their natural rights 


if law be necessary to restrain the encroach- 


| ments of the crafty and the violent in the lat- 


ter, it is no less so in the former. The only 
thing is to determine when their interests are 


| really assailed, and the precise period when 


the principles of federative policy should be 
brought ito action. Let the aggression be 
but proved—no matter whether it be open or 


| secret,—and the right—or at least the neces- 


| least, bes 


chandise, and the commercial preponderance | 


in those parts would be supported by a formi 
dable navy. All other nations—at least all 
other European nations—would be virtually 
excluded from any commercial advantages in 
that sea. We think it probable, indeed, that to 


strengthen himself against the indignant oppo- | 


sition of the Old World, the autocrat might call 
in the alliance of the New 
especially, of whose rancorous hostility to Eng- 
land we have had sufficient proofs, would be 
ready to form a coalition with any power that 
injured our commerce, and at the same time 
secured io themselves some share in the ad 


The United States | 


vantages arising from the infliction of the in- | 


jury 

To ail this it may be objected, that so long 
as England retains her maritime superiority. 
she must effectually control the commerce of 
the Mediterranean. But are we quite sure 


that ehe wil! always retain it? Is what we 
daily read in the continental journals true,— 
that while other nations—Russia, France, and 
the Unsited States especially—are making im- 
mense additions to their naval establishments, 
our own remains stationary, or, perhaps, is re- . 


sity—of adopting precautionary measures at 
umes imperative. Does such right 
or necessity exist at this moment? 

We have more than once alluded to the in- 
variable policy of the Tsars, which has urged 
them, in despite of justice, humanity, or the 
faith of treaties. to aggrandize themselves at 
the expense of their weaker neighbours—when 
ever they could do so with impunity. We 
are then justified in concluding, that if their 
aggressions have not been greater, they have 
been restrained by fear of opposition from 
other states, and that the present emperor is 
not likely to pause in his ambitious career, 
unless those states make some imposing de- 
monstration of their resolution to confine it 
within reasonable bounds. 

Unfortunately for Europe generally, no com- 
bination vet exists for restraining the monstrous 
pretensions of Russia. though every state has 
reason to be tremblingly alive to them. Swe- 





| den and Denmark are not without alarm at 


| 
} 


their proximity to so tremendous a power 
Austria and Prussia may at any time be brought 
—or rather forced—into collision with her 
France and the Netherlands might find the 
country between the Polish frontier and the 





* Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis 




















Rhine but a feeble obstacle to the advance of 
her legions; and England may ere long find 
that she must struggle, not only for her mo- 
narch's German crown, and the maintenance 
of her influence in the Mediterranean, but for 
the empire of the seas. 

When we look back to the history of Europe 
during the last fifty years, we are surprised 
that no effectual resistance has been hitherto 
made to the visible en of Russia towards 
universal monarchy. To her unprincipled oc- 
cupation of Poland; to the gradual extension 
of her frontier in the east of Europe; to her 
spoliation of Turkey and Persia; to the es- 
tablishment of her influence in Greece; and 
to the all-grasping designs so conspicuous in 
the origin of the present contest, no bounds 
have been seriously attempted to be placed: 
yet all these were so many fatal blows at the 
balance of power in Europe, and consequently 
at the interests if not the independence—nay, 
the very existence of nations. How are we to 
account for this apathy? Does it arise from a 
belief in the moderation of the autocrat—from 
the mutual jealousy of states that ought to con- 
federate,—or from the consciousness they en- 
tertain of their united strength being sufficient 
at any time to check him in his ambitious pro- 
gress, if he violates the line of forbearance he 
has himself ostensibly drawn? 
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From what we have already stated, a belief | 


in the moderation of the Tsar can be enter- 
tained by those only who are too feeble, or too 
blind, to be any other than his dupes. It must 
then be jealousy of each other which prevents 
the European states from uniting to arrest his 
progress ; for, admitting the justice of the con- 
tidence they may entertain in their collective 
strength, what policy is that which would 
wait until the eagle has secured his prey, in- 
stead of interposing between him and his vic- 
tim? To pluck ict from his talons may not be 
quite so easy a task as is imagined 

Whatever be the motives which occasion the 
present alarming inactivity, we cannot avoid 
reprobating them. Turkey is acknowledged 
by ancient treaties to form a member of the 
great European family of nations, and she has 
often assumed an imposing attitude in the ge- 
neral federative policy. Does not justice then 


toan old ally, as well as the most pressing con- | 


siderations of interest, demand the general in- 
terference? To such an interference the Porte 
has another claim, not at all inferior to the 
one we have just mentioned. When for rea- 
sons, which, as Christians, we cannot but ap- 
prove, the three great powers resolved to re- 
store the independence of Greece, they ought 
to have directed their united efforts to the at- 
tainment of that object alone: two of them 
should not have allowed, much less have re- 
cognised, the right of the third to undertake a 
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by way of indemnification, an annual tribute 
from the restored Grecian republic; but the 
Turks do not consider that indemnification as 
at all commensurate with the loss of Greece. 
We think, however, that no subjects are better 


| than rebellious ones—that Turkey will be 
| strengthened, rather than weakened, by the 


loss of a country that never was, and, we fear, 
never will be, at peace either with itself or with 
its neighbours. Still, in wresting it from the 
Porte, the powers in question committed an 
injury on the Turks, which nothing less than 
their interference on the present occasion can 
satisfactorily repair. 

Austria, we believe, would be willing to join 
in an armed neutrality, were she assured of 
the co-operation of England and France. On 
these three powers the future destinies of Eu- 
rope may be said to depend. If they suffer the 
ambitious progress of Russia to remain un- 
checked—if they allow her to extend her do- 
mination over Greece and European Turkey, 
then, do we say, that the ministers who now 
wield their resources will incur a load of re- 
sponsibility which may hereafter press heavily 
upon their memories. 

Nothing could be easier than to assume an 
attitude, before which the Russian eagles would 
droop their wings. Let France send to the 
Morea, not 20,000, but 50,000 of her troops ; 
let Austria move an equal, if not a greater, 
number towards her eastern frontiers, and let 
England send twenty sail of the line into the 
Propontis and the Bosphorus: then would the 
overbearing tone of the autocrat be changed 
into one of moderation indeed. For such an 
armed neutrality a sufficient pretext would 
surely be found in the projected independence 
of Greece, and in the maintenance of the Ot- 
toinan independence, which is necessary to the 
peace and interests of all Europe. The cost 
of so imposing a demonstration on the part of 
the allies ought not to be considered, especially 
when the expenditure of a few hundred thou- 
sands might save that of many millions. 

The present inactivity of England is, above 
all, surprising to the continental politicians, 
who have hitherto seen her the most forward 


| to maintain something like a balance of power 


war on other grounds, until that object was | 


fully attained. By embroiling the sultan, or 
—what is nearly the same thing—permitting 
him to be embroiled in two ruinous contests, 
they have inflicted a serious injury ona power, 
which, whatever be the difference of faith, these 
two have been forward to recognise as “ an an- 
cient ally.” Yet, of the dominions of that ally 
they have not hesitated to sanction the dis- 
memberinent: they have, indeed, proposed, 





among nations, and resentful of the least appa- 
rent encroachment on her maritime superio- 
rity. They impute it to her internal weak- 
ness, and to the incapacity of her ministers; 
we are sure the former is not the case, we hope 
the latter is not. Like them, we await in anx- 
ious suspense the rapid course of events, sa- 
tisfied, at the same time, that the system of 
non-interference cannot much longer be per- 
sisted in 

Befure we conclude, we must say something 
of the book which stands at the head of our 
article. It is evidently the production of a 
zealous partizan of Russia, and of as zealous 
an enemy of England. It considers the im- 


| mediate subjugation of Turkey by the former 
as inevitable, and the destruction of the naval 
| preponderance of the latter as more than pro- 


| 


bable. Our influence is to be for ever anni- 
hilated on the continent, and our Indian pos- 
sessions, as we have already seen, are to be 
added to the empire of the “ magnanimous and 
Christian prince, Nicholas.” In short, we are 
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about to sink into the lowest grade of nations, 
to rank in future with Spain and Portugal, and 
to be henceforth dependent for our very ex- 
stence on the will of the said magnanimous 
Tsar. Amidst much that is absurd, how- 
ever, one thing touches us—the freedom with 
which the most impertinent, stupid, and cox- 
combical of their race venture now to speak 
of England. In every respect the book is as 
ontemptible as its author. Ags a composition 
it is utterly worthless. 
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\ MOTHER'S LAMENT OVER HER 
DEAD INFANT 

How can I weep! the tear of pain 

Thy placid beauty would profane, 

Darken thy cheeks’ unsullied snow, 

And wet the white rose on thy brow 


How can I sigh! the breathing deep, 


My baby, might disturb thy sleep; 
And thou, with that unclouded smile, 
Wouldst seem rebuking me the while 
How can | grieve! when all around 
f hear a sweet unearthly sound ? 


vaving of my cherub’s wings, 


: ' 
nnimy infant angel sings 





tranquil as thou art 
uel to depart, 
nme thy laughing eye, 





hy little arms, and di 


Bat one hath w lisper d, Love! to thee, 
Sufi iy child to come to me 
Phen, Sa ur. meeRly I resign, 
aT ‘ 
vv bat pow tor ever thir 
a 
From the Keepsake 


LPIGRAMS 
Hoarse Mevius reads his hubbling verse 
lo all, and at all times 
And finds them both divinely smooth 
His voice as well as rhymes 
But folks say Mivius is no ass; 
Bat Mevius makes it clear 
riat he’s a monster of an ass— 
Ln ass without an ear CoLtrnipai 
Love's Calendar 
Phat courtship gay is Lady Day, 


My prettv maid, you teach your love: 
Sut marry not, or you'll discover, 


That Lady Day, most strange to say, 
Will then become no Quarter day ; 
Tue Eprrot 
lo a Critte who quoted an isolated passage 
nid then declared it unintelligible 
Most candid critic! what if I, 
By way of joke, pluck out your eye, 
And holding up the fragment cry, 
Ha, ha! that men such fools should 
Behold this shapeless mass '—and he 
Who own’'d it dreamt that it could see'" 
Che joke were mighty analytic— 
But should you like it candid critic ? 
CoLenivGe 


1 


Swans sing before they die—'twere no bad 
thing 
Did certain persons die before they sing. 





From the Monthly Review 
THE WORKS OF SAMUEL PARR, LL.D 


with Memoirs of his Life and Writings, and 
a Selection Srom his Cor res pe ndence. By 
John Johnstone, M.D. = cols. Sco. London. 
Long man & Co. lee. 


A.ruovGn not numbering ourselves among 
the more enthusiastic admirers of the late Dr. 
Parr, we are well pleased to see the merits of 
aman who was unquestionably on many ac- 
counts an honour to his age, commemorated by 
such a splendid monument as the present pub- 
lication. The very noise which Dr. Parr made 
during his life-time, is a sufficient reason why 
the world should now be fully informed as to 
what he was, and what he did; and this infor- 
mation can obviously in no way be so well and 
so fairly communicated, as just by the present- 
ment tothe public of such a collected edition 
as we have here of those works on which his 
reputation is conceived to rest, illustrated by 
such a memoir of his personal history as here 
also torms their ac companiment Whatever 
Dr. Parr may have been, he was certainly, in 
his own country at least, during a great part of 
his lite, notorious enough; and it ts a tribute 
due, therefore, to the public curiosity, natural- 
ly anxious for a correct picture of an individual 
of whom so much had been every where for so 
many years vaguely and perhaps erroneously 
reported, that as ample an account of him 
should be drawn up as the materials that exist 
will supply, and pat into a form that may be 
both access. ble and permanent. We rejoice, 
therefore,as we have said, that after the deluge 
ot gossip we have lately had from so many 
quarters touching this great scholar, we have 
at last received from Dr. Johnstone the long 
promised and mere acceptable present ot 
nis works themselves, and of that selection 
trom his correspondence, which forms so espe- 
cially interesting a portion of the publicatior 
yetore us 

The works of Dr. Parr. as here collected 
consist almost entirely of productions that 
have already been long before the public, and 
with regard to which, therefore, on the present 
yeeasion, we can have little or nothing to say 
The learned Doctor was a creat reader. but 
never was guilty of an original thought in the 
course of his existence. Every thing about 
him. indeed. was taught and artificial. Even 
his taste—and he had some taste in the compo- 
sition of Latin inseriptions—was all acquired 
not merely awakened or improved) by the 
study of the models of classical antiquity, and 
differed little. either in its origin or its charae- 
ter. from what ts called the taste of an able 
tailor in cutting out a coat.—a matter to be 
learned, we presume. by any one who will sub- 
mit to the requisite apprenticeship. Every ar- 
ticle of this sort whieh he was ewploved to fur 
nish, was fabricated rigidiy s«cundum artem 
and finished, we acknowledye. with the touch 
of a master; but it was of a master artizan who 
pertectivy knew his trade, not of a master artist 
investing his every performance in graces of 
his own creation. and making it as it were a 
part of himself, by animating it throughout 
with bis own spirit. As for his Latin style in 
general, and we may say the same thing of his 
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English, it can scarcely be affirmed to have 
even the merit of being a good imitation of a 
good model. It has much roundness and vehe- 
mence of phrase, certainly; but none of the 
more exquisite charms of eloquence ;—no na- 
ture, no treedom, nothing to remind us that it 
is the utterance of a being like ourselves, and 
not of a dead automaton. Overloaded and stif- 
fened as it is with simile and metaphor, it is the 
very reverse of imaginative. Its sunshine is 
merely painted, and gives neither light nor 
heat. There is every where, to be sure, a gor- 
geous enough flush of colouring, but it is all 
Jaid on as with a brush; none of it forms a living 
part of the sentiment, blooming from it and 
with it, like the hues on a flower. Its ambi- 
tious and heartless ornament, indeed, is the 
rand disfigurement of Dr. Parr's style. 
faving nothing about him of the spirit of poe- 
try, he would have acted wisely in eschewing 
the mimicry of its form. He was, however, 
not only no poet—a very common case—but 
being none, believed himself to be a great 
one, which was infinitely more unfortunate. 

As to the reading of this distinguished indi- 
vidual, it was confined almost entirely to his 
own and the two classic tongues, and to books 
belonging only to two or three particular de- 
partments in these. Of Oriental literature, 
whether ancient or modern, he knew nothing, 
or next to nothing. Of the literature of the 
different modern eons nations, (wich the 
exception of that of his own country,) he ap- 
pears to have been nearly entirely ignorant. 
Of science we do not find it recorded that he 
knew any thing whatever ; and of this, indeed, 
we have sufficient proof in one of his letters, 
contained in the present publication, (vide 
vol. viii. p. 568,) in which, referring to the case 
of a person born on the 19th of May, 1775, and 
who died on the 8th of March, 1794, he de- 
clares himself utterly unable to determine 
whether he lived sixteen or seventeen days 
more than fifteen years and nine months—but 
*‘ suspects, and only suspects, that he is right 
in saying sixteen ;"’ the fact being that seven- 
teen is the correct number. We question much 
if he had even read the mathematical treatises 
of the Greeks; and may be pretty certain that, 
if he did, he did not understand them. He had 
probably perused, however, every thing else 


extant in Greek or Latin, and made himself 


very completely master at least of the phrase- 
ology of the different writers, however entire- 
ly he may have missed in many cases the true 
meaning and spirit of their compositions 
This amounts merely to saying, that he had 
studied very minutely and extensively the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome—which he evi- 
dently might have done without learning much 
more of the poetry or the metaphysics of the 
ancients, that he did of their geometry. In his 
own language, at all events, although in the 
course of his long life he had probably read 
most of the standard authors in all the different 
departments of literature, he can only be said 
to have made himself master of comparatively 
a very few of them. We doubt whether he 
thoroughly knew the works even of the great 
masters of English prose eloquence. Of both 
the history of our poetry, and the works of our 
poets, ancient and modern, he has left a thou- 
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sand proofs of his utter ignorance. He was 
certainly not deeply versant in any department 
of English antiquities. The more recent por- 
tion of the history of his own country he had 
probably studied about as attentively as the ge- 
nerality of literary men, and not moreso. We do 
not know that he had made himself by any means 
so familiar with the history of other modern 
countries as he might have done, even without 
a knowledge of their languages. Upon the sub- 
ject of mental philosophy he had read, we be- 
lieve, nearly all that had been written in Eng- 
lish; but we must be excused from subscribing, 
for all that, to the eulogies pronounced by his 
admirers, on either his knowledge of the his- 
tory of metaphysical opinion, or his skill in me- 
taphysical investigations. This was a study 
for which, we apprehend, he had far too little 
subtlety. Of the professional pursuits of law 
and medicine it was not, of course, to be ex- 
pected that he should know much. His learn- 
ing, in truth, lay merely in the departments of 
classical literature and theology. In these, al- 
though not in all respects perfect, it was cer- 
tainly of extraordinary extent and accuracy. 
His ignorance of the Oriental and Continental 
languages necessarily deprived him of access to 
many most important sources of information 
in regard to both his favourite studies ; and he 
was too little conversant besides, we appre- 
hend, with the literature of the middle ages, 
and the writings of the schoolmen, to entitle 
us to consider him as having been a complete 
master even of the less recent history of theo- 
| logy, while his unacquaintance with the fine 

erts, on the other hand, must have nearly shut 
| him out from one important corner in the field 
of classical antiquities. But he had carefully 
read, not only all the productions that have 
come down to us from ancient Greece and 
Rome, including those of the first five centu- 
ries of the Christian era, but, we believe, near- 
| ly all the more remarkable works written in 
Greek or Latin, that have appeared in any 
of the countries of Europe since the era of the 
revival! of letters, especially those belonging to 
the departments of theology, poetry, criticism, 
and grammar. Of his reading un the subject 
of politics we say nothing, as in this country 
that is a science which every body studies. 
Dr. Parr’s political reading, however, it is right 
to remark, ‘was confined altogether to the light- 
er and less scientific parts of the subject. He 
knew nothing either of political economy or 
statistics, although he had, no doubt, perused 
with much attention all the more interesting 
party pamphlets that had been published in his 
time. 

Such is, we think, a pretty fair statement of 
the amount of Dr. Parr’s scholarship. In the 
two departments of classical literature and con- 
| troversial theology, it was in some respects 
| probably unequalled by that of any of his con- 
| temporaries; as to all other subjects, it was 
but of very moderate extent and depth. He 
had made himself what he was, chiefly by his 
memory and his industry. If it was 4 great 
matter, asin one sense it certainly was, to know 
| perfectly the meanings and uses of every term 
| in the Greek and Latin languages, and to have 
| half the works written in them by heart, Dr. 
| Parr was entitled to compete in this species of 
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erudition with any man ofhistime. The mere 
phraseology at least of the Greek and Roman 
writers was as familiar to him as that of his 
native tongue; or rather his learning was in- 
finitely more minute and profound in regard to 
the two dead languages than in regard to the 
living one—with the sources and earlier histo- 
ry of which he was certainly but very superfi- 
cially acquainted, however great a command 
he may have obtained over a part of its yoca- 


bulary. Although a most learned grammarian, 


| 


however, in so far as the classic tongues were | 


concerned, we cannot allow that he had any 
pretensions toa philosophical knowledge of the 
structure even of these tongues. As a conclu- 
sive evidence of his extreme ignorance and in- 
competency in this department, we would reter 
merely to his famous dissertation on the origin 
and import of the Latin prefix sub, which he 
wrote in reference to some remarks of Mr. Du- 
ald Stewart on the common etymology of the 
term sublimis. and which that gentleman has 
printed at the end of his Philosophical Essays 
Doctor Hunter, of St. Andrews, the individual 





who, ot 
vith the rarest combination of erudi- 
iilosophy, has recently published a 


sents us 
tion and 
reply to this very absurd and pompous effusion, 
in the form of a note to an Edition of Virgil, 
which we have no hesitation in characterising 
as the most perfect philological demonstrations 
that have ever appeared. We recommend it 
very earnestly to those of our readers who are 
given to We observe, by the 
bye, from a letter which Dr. Johnstone has 
printed in one of the volames before us, that 
one of Dr. Parr’s correspondents, the present 
very learned and talented bishop of Llandaff, 
had caught for a moment a glimpse of the truth 
as to this matter—which he very soon lost, 
however, amid the din and obscuration of his 
dogmatic friend's thundering quotations and 
lumbering logic. His Lordship and others 
who have been in the same manner imposed 
upon by the swagger and rhodomontade of the 
original paper, will be amply repaid, we can 
assure them, for their trouble, by the perusal 
of Dr. Hanter’s quiet, but most beautiful and 
triumphant refutation. 

By far the most interesting part of the pre- 
sent publication are the three volumes which 
comprise the Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Dr. Parr—the former being written, and the 
latter selected by his very able friend and exe- 
ecutor, the editor of the work The life is 
scarcely perhaps so regular, or in some re- 
spects so satisfactory a narrative to those who 
may have been previously quite unacquainted 
with the incidents of Dr. Parr’s history, as 
that compiled by Mr. Field; but it has the ad- 
vantage of supplying us with a good deal of in- 
teresting information as to other points, from 
sources of authority not accessible to that gen- 
tleman, few of whose materials, indeed, were 
not in possession of the public before he wrote, 
although not so generally known until he had 
collected and arranged them. To those who 
know any thing of Dr. Johnstone, we need not 
say that he has produced a very different work 
from that of Mr. Barker, which we had so 
lately occasion to notice. His performance is, 
upon the whole, by far the most entertaining, 


such pursuits 


ill the wreat scholars of our time, pre- | 


as well as the ablest to whieh the death of the 
great scholar has given birth; and we are glad, 
therefore, for the sake of his reputation, to see 
it occupying the place it does. From the ma- 
terials of which it is composed, and the good 
sense by which it is genorally marked, as well 
as from the form and auspices under which it 
appears, it has every claim to be received as 
the record of authority in regard to Dr. Parr's 
life and actions 

After the length at which we have of late 
on more occasions than one entered into the 
particulars of Dr. Parr's biography, it is not 
our intention to attempt another regular re- 
view of it. This is almost more, indeed, than 
Dr. Johnstone himself can fairly be said to do 
for his memoir is not so much an elaborate and 
continuous history, as a series of sketches, 
embracing only the more remarkable events in 
his late friend's life, and composed, as appears 
to us, with a laudable anxiety to present his 
readers only with such information as is likely 
tobe newto them. With this view the author 
has avoided almost entirely those voluminous 
extracts from magazines and newspapers, in 
which his predecessors have found the princi- 
pal materials of their compilations; and at the 
hazard even of leaving a good many circum- 
stances unnoticed, the knowledge of which is 
perhaps, strictly speaking, necessary to a com- 
plete understanding of some of the events and 
transactions referred to, has made up his rela- 
tion principally from the hitherto unpublished 
letters of Dr. Parr himself, and his friends. If 
he has in this way made his account a some- 
what less complete one than it otherwise 
would have been, he has rendered it, we are 
sure,much more lively and interesting than he 
could bave done by any other method—more 
especially as he has taken care to keep it tole- 
rably free, upon the whole, from those wretched 
effusions of ignorance, vanity, and absolute im- 
becility in which Mr. Barker's book is so rich 
It is certainly, in our opinion, as we shall pro- 
bably have occasion to state more particularly 
before we conclude, written in some parts in 
a tone of altogether extravagant admiration 
and panegyric, in reference to the good Doc- 
tor; but the author has, for all that, greatly 
too much shrewdness and good sense to com- 
mit himself to the same extent in that direc- 
tion with Mr. Barker and his collaborateurs 
His eulogy is that of a warm heart, carried 
away by too blind an affection for his distin- 
guished friend—not that of a weak head, vain 


| of the great scholar’s acquaintance, and chiefly 


led to torm a lofty estimate of his talents and 
genius, because his good nature or bad taste 
had been so far misled as to praise or patronize 
its own shallow capacity or feeble literary 
toils 

Among the documents referring to Dr 
Parr’s childhood, which our author has printed, 
is an interesting letter from his only sister, 
Miss Bowyear—a short extract from which 
will amuse our readers. 

“ His earliest study, and longest cherished 
delight, next to Mother Goose. was the His- 
tory of the Seven Champions of Christendom 
From the age of nine or ten he evinced a strong 
inclination for the clerical profession; inso- 
much, that he was accustomed, when our cou- 




















sins from Eton were with us during their vaca- 


tions (they, together with myself, forming the | 


congregation), to read the Church service 
(after the due tolling of a bell tied to the ban- 
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nisters by those who officiated as clerk), and | 


sometimes he preached, and we youngsters 
often thought him prolix enough. He made 
one sermon for Christmas day (when under 
twelve years of age), which was shown to the 
vicar of Harrow, who said it was so good and 
appropriate a composition, that no clergyman 
need have been ashamed to deliver it. He 
substituted for a surplice a shirt of my father’s, 
taken from the press. This reaching the ears 
of Mr. Saunders, the vicar, he had a gown and 
eassock made for him, with which my brother 
was highly delighted. So enw rapped was he 
in his predilection, as even (notwithstanding 
my father's remonstrances) to persist in read- 
ing the Burial Service over dead birds, kittens, 
&ec. Another of his amusements was bell- 
ringing. With a set of his schoolfellows he 
frequently assembled to ring a peal, and he 
was proud of being able to raise the tenor, 
which the joint efforts of two of his companions 
were unable to effect. He was likewise fond 
of exhibiting his strength, to the great horror 
of my father, in the strange exploit of knock- 
ing down oxen in the slaughter-house. But 
he was, nevertheless, remarkably attached to 
animals; and seldom from his childhood read 
in comfort without a pet cat seated on his 
table. The only battle I recollect hearing of his 
fighting, throughout his schoolboy days, was 
with Lord Mountstuart, in defence of a wor- 
ried cat. His attachments of all kinds were 
very strong. His earliest favourite was his 
cousin, Tom Parr, who died early ; and to him 
succeeded Frank Parr, Tom's brother, who 
was captain of Eton School before he was fif- 
teen years of age, and who also died early. 
They were younger brothers of Mr. Parr, of 
Norwich. He always assumed authority 
among his playmates at home, making his 
cousins call him uncle. He was, | think, be- 
tween twelve and thirteen, when, together 
with Sir William Jones and Dr. Bennet (Bi- 
shop of Cloyne), he wrote and acted a play; 
whether tragedy or comedy, I do not recollect. 
It was performed in our parlour. The theatre 
was not very spacious, but it was thronged, 
and the youthful trio were much applauded 
When I spoke of recollecting the turbans and 
flowing robes worn by the characters in the 
play that was represented in my father’s par- 
lour, | forgot to say there was a female cha- 
racter in it, which was personated by Dr. Ben- 
uet, who must have been very small for his 
age, for he wore my best shoes, and burst them 
to my sorrow. Sam was the darling of his 
mother; and her death (which happened in 
1762) was severely and lastingly felt. She 
was indeed but too indulgent to him; every 
wish and whim was attended to, and his appe- 
tite so consulted, as to have hot meat suppers 
prepared for him from early childhood. I re- 
member, when he was lying under the heavy 
attack of small-pox, that left its marks upon 
him till death, in the first note he wrote to me, 
on recovering sight from a blindness of three 
weeks, his expressing extreme pleasure in the 
assurance he felt, that if the disease were to 
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reach me, I should not suffer as he was suffer- 
ing, because I had not been indulged in hot 
suppers. Before this seizure, in about his 
twelfth year, he was very fair and regular- 
featured. I recollect wel!, on my being taken 
down to him (he was nursed in a distant part 
of the village), my feeling, in the midst of my 
joy at seeing him getting better, something 
akin to dissatisfaction, on finding that the pret- 
tiness which had attracted so much notice was 
completely spoiled.” —vol. i. pp. 16—17. 

For a person who at no period of bis life was 
ever piously given, in any remarkable degree, 
young Parr's predilection for the profession of 
a churchman is extraordinary enough—unless 
we are to account for it, as we probably ought, 
by a strong taste he always had for the mere 
pomp and circumstance of religion, and per- 
haps by an ambition of that dignified and let- 
tered leisure which our national establishment 
atfords to so many of her members. Be this 
as it may, he seems from his earliest years to 
have set his heart upon this destination. “ Dr. 
Gabriel”, says ourauthor, “ tells an anecdote 
in one of his letters, from the personal autho- 
rity of Dr. Allen, who saw Parr when a boy of 
nine years of age, sitting on the churchyard 
gate at Harrow, looking grave and serious, 
whilst his school-fellows were playing about, 
‘Sam, why do you not play with the others?’ 
cried Allen. Parr looked at him with serious- 
ness and earnestness, and, in a solemn tone, 
replied, ‘Do you not know, sir, that | am to 
be a parson?’ So when, after having taken 
orders, he had established himself in his school 
at Stanmore, he used to amuse the neighbour- 
hood, we are told, by “riding in high prelati- 
eal pomp through the streets, on a black sad- 
dle, having in his hand a long cane or wand, 
such as women used to have, with an ivory 
head like a crosier, which was probably the 
reason why he liked it.” 
this ecclesiastical show and solemnity remained 
with him till the very latest period of his life, 
was sufficiently evidenced by a thousand pe- 
culiarities in matters both trivial and more 
important. Latitudinarian as his theological 
opinions always were, or at least had latterly 
become, according even to his own confession, 
he seems to have been the strictest of the Pha- 
risees in his observance of the ceremonies of 
the altar, and quite a high churchman in his 
zeal about every thing appertaining to the out- 
ward splendour of its ministers. When his 
wife died, he insisted upon his only remaining 
daughter, although at the time in the last stage 
of consumption, following the hearse along 
with himself, in funeral procession, from De- 
vonshire to Hatton—and having towards the 
close of his own life at last attained that affla- 
ence to which, during the greater part of it he 
had been a stranger, the first thing he did was 
to gratify one of the oldest and fondest wishes 
of his heart, by setting up his coach and four. 
This excessive vanity, and consequent love of 
display, was, indeed, the pervading weakness 
of Dr. Parr’s character, and showed itself with 
nearly equal force in the burying of a wife 
and the dressing of a wig. Hence, too, that 
insatiable appetite for flattery, which, enabling 
him to swallow and digest it of the coarsest 
sort, made his friendship and confidence, in his 


And that the love of 
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latter days especially, the prey almost of who- 
ever would descend to certain easy but degrad- 
ing arts in order to win it—as those who would 
most wish his memory to be respected, have 
since his death had ample occasion to feel and 
to lament. 

The present memoir contains a very inte- 
resting chapter on the famous Bampton Lec- 
tures of Professor White, and Dr. Parr’s share 
in the getting up of that strangely concocted 
performance. The letters and the documents 
here published for the first time by Dr. John- 
stone, supply us with a clear and complete 
history of the whole transaction, and set the 
question at rest as to both the large claims of 
Badcock to whatever merit the book may be 
thought to possess, and the minor, but not in- 
considerable, assistance rendered to the avowed 
author by Dr. Parr himself. The grand mys- 
tery of the business lies, however, in the diffi- 
culty of accounting for a man of bigh talent, 
as White unquestionably was, having recourse 
to so extraordinary a method of acquiring re- 
putation. There can be little doubt, from 
every thing that is known of him, that he was, 
in fact, abundantly capable of writing these 
lectures himself; and the indolence, therefore, 
or distrust of his own powers, must have been 
remarkable enough, which could induce him to 
take the pains, to incur the expense, and to 
expose himself to the peril he did, in secretly 
seeking the assistance, not of one, but of two 
confederates, whom, by a system of the deep- 
est and most artful management, he contrived 
to keep so entirely ignorant and unsuspicious 
of each other's proceedings, that the coadjutors 
actually, for some time, kept teasing one an- 
other to write a review of their mutual friend's 
new work, each professing, forsooth, in turn, 
to be so busily engaged that he had no Icisure 
for the task—the real reason of the reluctance 
of both being, all the while, merely the awk- 
wardness of gravely sitting down to prepare a 
critique on what each believed to be mainly 
his own performance. There seems to have 
been a passion for mere mystery and dishonesty 
in all this that is not often paralleled. 

The celebrated republication of the “ Tracts 
by Warburton and a Warburtonian,” gives oc- 
casion to Dr. Johnstone to enter at considera- 
ble Jength into the characters of the two dis- 
tinguished prelates of Gloucester and Worces- 
ter, to what was best and greatest in both of 
whom he very honourably does ample justice, 
although in some degree to the condemnation 
of his deceased friend. Dr. Hurd, though ra- 
ther vain and coxcombical, was, in the main, 
both a good man and a most elegant and ac- 
complished scholar; and if we cannot altoge- 
ther defend his adulation of, and subserviency 
to, his illustrious patron, there was in the qua- 
lities of its object, we ought never to forget, 
much at least to excuse it. For Warburton 
was truly one of the very greatest men of his 
time—a giant in intellect, not merely among 
modern bishops, but among men of any class 
in any age. Dr. Parr, whatever Dr. Johnstone 
may think, was a mere ordinary eee com- 
pared to Bishop Warburton ; and therefore we 
shall not encumber our pages by quoting the 
very unsatisfactory parallel between the two, 
which the learned author has thought proper 








to draw up. Still less, certainly, should we 
give as a fair specimen of the general charac- 
ter of the book, the very inconsiderate effusion 
which occurs in another part of it, in relation 
to Parr and Johnson, where we are told, that 
“in weight of intellect they were nearly 
matched ;" but that, “in copiousness of diction 
Parr was superior; while a still more absurd 
attempt is made to sustain the supremacy of 
the Warwick Doctor, by informing us that he 
enjoyed a “tenfold superiority” over Johnson 
in “a more important quality of a debater,” 
than learning—his regard, namely, as we un- 
derstand our author, to the truth and the mat- 
ter of fact; as if such # moral virtue as this, 
allowing him to have possessed it in a greater 
degree than his rival, could have had any thing 
to do with the intellectual rank of either. The 
learned author should have been contented 
with his bold claim for his Doctor, of an equa- 
lity with the great moralist in weight of intel- 
lect, and a superiority over him in copiousness 
of diction. 

It we were engaged ina regular review of 
Dr. Parr’s history, we should find much inter- 
esting matter to extract from these memoirs, 
to which we cannot at present give our atten- 
tion. Having recently devoted so many of 
our pages to Dr. Parr himself, we may be ex- 
cused on this occasion for passing over the 
hackneyed topics of his biography. 

To the two volumes containing the letters, 
Dr. Johnstone has prefixed a list of Dr. Parr's 
correspondents, which, although rather an os- 
tentatious document, is certainly, as he terms 
it, a curiosity in its way. Jt extends, we should 
suppose, to between 1,500 and 1,600 names, 
among which are a Queen, two Princes of the 
blood, four Archbishops, eight Dukes, three 
Duchesses, five Marquisses, and Earls, Vis- 
counts, Bishops, Barons, &c. by scores. It is 
not, perhaps, quite so rich in the aristocracy of 
talent as in that of rank ; but still it presents 
us with a very imposing array of names, well 
known in the world of letters or of polities 
There are also several letters from female cor- 
respondents, among which we would mention, 
as particularly full of talent and spirit, two of 
considerable length from Mrs. Forbes, a re- 
lation of the late celebrated Duchess of Gor- 
don. 

Dr. Bennet, as is well known, was a school- 
fellow of Dr. Parr’s, and continued ever after 
his most attached friend, though their paths 
through life ran not only in different, but in 
such diametrically opposite directions, as had 
well nigh, at one time, arrayed them against 
each other as both public and private enemies. 
Bennet, who, with considerable literary attain- 
ments, and an elegant taste, seems to have 
been of amuch more worldly and time-servin 
disposition than his friend, attached himee{t 
very early to the ruling faction in the state, 
and became, in consequence, first private se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
eventually Bishop of Cloyne. His correspon- 
dence, as here published, is extremely volumi- 
nous, and it would be easy to extract from it a 
variety of illustrations both of the character of 
the man, and the political history of the times. 
From the situation which he occupied about 
the person of the Viceroy, he would have us 





























look upon him as one of the governors of the 
country ; and it is quite amusing to note the 
statesman-like air of mystery with which, at 
one period of the intercourse, in reply to his 
friend's warm — stations on the subject of 
the rights of the Catholics, he intimates his ac- 
quaintanc e with facts not tobe disclosed, which 
completely obviate the force of the argument, 
and abundantly convince him and his asso- 
ciates in the government, of the absolute ne- 
cessity of keeping things as they are, at least 
for the present. The good bishop, however, it 
is quite evident, in spite of this occasional and 
inost ludicrous vanity, is really no lover of po- 
litices at heart, but takes a part in the game 
now and then, more to preserve his character, 
than from any other motive. It is laughable, 
indeed, toremark the anxiety with which he is 
perpetually jogging his obstreperous friend, 
iverder to induce him somewhat to restrain his 
zeal or his outery, and, if possible, to address 
himself in his epistles to less dangerous topics 
than those which he so cbstioately insists upon 
discussing. “ Be silent, says he, with great 
earnestness, at the close of one letter, in which 
he has been prevailed upon to go at some 
length into the awtul subject, “ be silent on all 
these points, for though | have confined myself 
only to what might be proclaimed at Charing 
Cross, the idea of ny writing politics to you 
would be of great injury tome!” Dr. Bennet, 
however, it is but fair to observe, with all his 
protestantism, was not a bigoted anti-catholic, 
and certainly would never have done to have 
imade one of the blood-and-extermination cluk- 
men of our day. He even distinetly acknow- 
ledges, that the constitution would not be en- 
dange red atall by ” concession of the Catho- 
lie claims (vide vol. i. p. 654), and seems, in- 
deed, to have been chiefly opposed to emanci- 
pation, from some vague apprehensions that its 
advocates would not be satisfied with what 
they professed to claim under that term, but as 
soon as they had got the people of Ireland re- 
stored to their civil rights, would make it their 
next object to strip him and his mitred breth- 
ren of their comfortable temporalities. He ap- 
pears, besides, to have been thrown into a con- 
siderable fright during the last rebellion, which, 
for a time at least, soured his temper, upon the 
subject of politics in general, not a little. 
here are several very interesting letters by 
Dr. Parr on the Catholic question, scattered in 
different parts of these volumes, and addressed 
to various correspondents; aimoug the tmost 
valuable of which is one to Lord Holland, 
which Dr. Johnstone has incorporated with 
his memoir. We must, however, limit our- 
selves to a few sentences on the subject, from 
a long and very characteristic composition of 
the reverend doctor's, which is now published, 
we believe, for the first time; his reply, we 
mean, to a solicitation forwarded him in the 
year I513, to give his signature to an anti- 
Catholic petition, got up at some hole-and- 
corner mecting of his clerical brethren. It is 
addressed to Archdeacon Evans—and after 
some preliminary observations in reference to 
his own peculiar situation, thus proceeds :— 
“Far be it from me to arraign the sincerity 
or the discretion of my clerical brethren. On 
the contrary, I suppose =z , be deeply sen- 
Museum. hy on. NIV. 
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sible of what unprejudiced and virtuous ob- 
servers will expect from an order of Christian 
teachers, blessed, mvre or less, with the ad- 
vantages of a learned education; authorized 
from prescription to look for a wide and a 
strong influence upon public opinion, by their 
tenets and their measures; and therefore, pe- 
culiarly obliged, as well as peculiarly qualified, 
to speak truth, to do justice, to love rp 
and to promote ‘ peace upon earth, and good 
will towards men.’ Ladmit that they have called 
in the aid of historical and controversial read- 
ing, upon the different periods and different 
causes of those disabilities and restraints, the 
continuance of which they maintain to be ne- 
cessary, and the principles of which they pro- 
nounce to be fundamental; that they have ba- 
lanced the pleas of innocence, against the 
proofs of guilt; that they have examined the 
religious and political properties of the ques- 
tion now at issue, separately aud conjointly ; 
that they have compared the past with the 
present condition of Roman Catholics, in their 
relations to civil society, as well as to the 
church of Rome; that they have explored all 
the latent and intricate springs of action, 


which make the private views and interests of 


those Catholics incompatible with their public 
professions; and that they have contrasted 
both the nearer and remote consequences of con- 
cession and resistance. I am willing to believe, 
that they so far share the infirmity of our com- 
mon nature, 
painful reluctance, before they were led by 
the imperious cails of conscience to distrust 
the formal decision of several foreign univer- 
sities, upon the sanctity of oaths, the reverence 
due to national laws, and 
allegiance to spiritual and temporal govern- 
ors; to reject the solemn and repeated de- 
clarations of peers and pockates and a nume- 
rous and ancient gentry, and to wound the sen- 
sibility of valiant soldiers, industrious trades- 
men, and a simple-mannered, gay spirited, ana 
warm-hearted peasantry. 

* More than this | need not grant to the 
——— petitioners, in common candour, or in 
common deco.um, and for them to claim less 
between 


might imply some disproportion 
knowledge and zeal. 
. * * . - 


“ Such persons [ am not inclined, either to 
respect as guides, or to encourage as follow- 
ers. But the affiance which I feel in the just- 
ness of my own opinions is, I confess, in- 
creased when [ recollect that, in holding them, 
| have the concurrence of such a man of ge- 
nius, as, under the signature of Peter Plymley, 
instructed and delighted so many readers with 
so rare and exquisite assemblage of wit and 
argument; of the writer who, applying the 
comprehensive views of philosophy to the au- 
thentie records of history, has thrown so many 
new lights upon the subject in the Edinburgu 
Review; of such ornaments to the English 
universities by their learning, and to the Fing- 
lish church by their virtues, as Mr. Coplestor, 
Dr. Martin Davy, Dr. Edward Maltby, and 
Dr. Samuel Butler; of so os disinter- 
ested, and exemplary a prelate as the Bishop 
of Norwich; of so peerless, so resistless, and 
upon this oceasion, so guilelees an advocate 
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as to have felt some degree of 


the consistency of 
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for the Roman Catholics of Ireland, as Mr. 
Burke ; of such experienced statesmen as Lord 
Grey, Lord Grenville, Mr. Fox, and some con- 
tend Mr. Put; of such wise, temperate, up- 
right viceroys as Lord Hardwicke and the 





Duke of Bedford; of such enlightened and | 
| chief against heretics in finding that I am 


faithful champions for our constitutional rights 


as Lord Erskine, Lord Holland, and Sir Sa- | 
muel Romilly; of so profound an observer as | 


Lord Hutchinson; of so acute and animated a 


- } 
speaker as Lord Donoughmore ; of so intelli- 


gent and intrepid a patriot as Mr. Whitebread ; 
of so distinguished an orator, and so honoura- 
ble a man as Mr. Grattan.”—vol. viii. pp. 494 
—46 
After all this grave matter, we may now 
ive the following, addressed to the venerable 
resident of Magdalen College, Oxford, as a 
sample of the reverend doctor in his gayer 
mood pa 
Hatton, Saturday, Feb. 5, 1720 
“Dear Mr. President,—Your letter was 
short and sweet. My illness has been long 
and bitter. The primary cause was extreme 
cold in my hands, which [| neglected. The 
mischief diffused itself through the system, 
and as extremes, both inthe natural and moral 
world, are apt to meet, this parching air which 
burnt, froze, passed into the sacer ignis, de- 
prived me of the use of both wrists, both 
palins, both thumbs, and all my fingers, and 
made the scene a frightful mass of tumours 
and ulcers 
herd not to be alarmed lest pain should have 
made me a convert to the church of Rome, 
where in the ophthalmia they prayed to St 
Lucia, in the tooth-ache to St. Apollonia, in 
the hydrophobia to St. Hubert, and in my ter- 
rible malady to St. Anthony of Padua. No! 
Mr. President, lam about as good a Protest- 
antas ever. On the night of my birth-day I 
had the advice of four physicians. I have 
since been attended almost every day by one 





ed, and such well-disposed hearers, such dig- 
nity, and solemnity in the service. Alas! we 
are retrograde in England; and new, Mrs. 
Shepherd, | will gratify first her curiosity in 
knowing what were the contributions to my 
birth-day feast, and secondly, her love of mis- 


obliged to fast while others feasted. Four 
pheasants and a hare from the Duke of Bed- 
ford; a fine side of venison from Mr. Leigh of 
Stoneleigh; a gigantic chine, 2 gigantic tur- 
key, a brace of pheasants, six partridges, and a 
stupendous wildgoose from Mr. Coke of Nor- 
folk ; a codfish larger than Juvenal describes, 


| in his fourth satire, as decorating the table of 


Domitian, from my pupil Mr. Phillips ; the 
jaws were spacious enough to swallow a child 
of three years old; the length was such that 
if we had seen it alive and swimming in the 
water, we should have applied to it what Mil- 
ton said of the old dagon swinging the scaly 
horror of his folded tail; and, besides this, a 
barrel of oysters, four soles white as snow and 
shining as jasper, and all these from Mr. Phil- 
lips, jun.; and then from Mr. Phillips, sen. a 
luscious Stilton cheese, fit for the table at the 
Brighton Pavilion, and the very largest haunch 


| of venison | ever saw at this season of the 


Bat | desire you and Mrs. Shep- | 


A . ! 
physician from Leamington, occasionally by | 


one from Birmingham, and every day by a 
surgeon from Warwick. There has been no 
slough upon my tongue, no ache in my head, 
no acceleration in my pulse, and thus far the 
vitals are safe; and if the voleanic inflamma- 
tion had not burst out with all its fury upon 
my hands, the alternative would have been a 
morbid apathy leading to mortification. The 
swellings have now subsided, the slough is 
daily disappearing, the anguish is mitigated, 
the danger is wholly arrested, and my lion spi- 
rits, nay, my hilarity, never forsook me under 
any paroxysm of anguish, or any prospect of 
dissolution. The soreness remains, the con- 
finement remains, the languor of appetite re- 
mains, and for some days the want of flexibility 
in my hands must remain. But you must 
make Mrs. Shepherd laugh by telling her that 
I sported a pun, which you must explain, and 
! said mine was, Pol Triamo miseranda manus 
What is become of Wyttenbach's papers? If 
you have any Oxford subscription for the win- 
dow, do not fail to put me down as a sub- 
scriber. I have much to say to you about 
Bishop Gleig, and about the Edinburgh Epis- 
copalians. Oh! it gladdens my heart to find 
such enlightened teachers, such truly Gothic 
churches, though lately built, such well-dress- 





deservedly celebrated. 


year; and then comes in the procession a bar- 
rel of oysters from Birmingham, and then 
come two fine crouse from Lord Dormer; and 
the whole serics is closed by two large luxu- 
rious pies, with stuffings and balls, and turkies 
and tongues, xt: wygia ooa, from my cousin 
Robert Foster. The banquet was not episco- 
pal, nor archiepiscopal, but pontifical. It re- 
quired no apology, even if Wolsey had been 
my guest. I cannot hold a book, I cannot 
hold a pipe; I was obliged to turn orientalist, 
and employ a village boy to be the bearer of 
my hookah. But my namesake and my friend, 
Sam. Butler, of Shrewsbury, turned his ma- 
thematics to account and sent me a sketch for 
a machine to sustain my pipe; and on the day 
his letter reached me a machine, from a plan 
formed, | am sure, previously by him at Kenil- 
worth, was brought by the organist to the par- 
sonage. It stands now before me; you would 
smile, Mr. President, and your sisters would 
stare, and boobies would giggle, and females 
would tattle, and [ should puff away. I shall 
soon write to you again, and am, most sincere- 
ly and affectionately, your friend, 
S. Parr.” 
vol. vii. pp. 673—675, 
These extracts will sufficiently indicate to 
our readers the sort of entertainment to be 


found in Dr. Johnstone’s volumes. The cor- 
respondence he has published, is almost 
thronghout exceedingly interesting. It em- 


braces a great variety of topics, both political 
and literary; and will be found particularly 
deserving of the attention of the stadenis of 
literary history and classical criticism. The 
publication is altogether got up in a style well 
calculated to do honour to the memory, and to 
gratify the friends of Dr. Parr. We are par- 
ticularly pleased to see so complete a collec- 
tion as is given at the end of volume fourth of 
those Latin inscriptions, in the composition of 
which the skill of the learned doctor was so 
We are rather dis- 
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posed, however, to question the expediency of 
publishing the sermons by which the fifth and 
sixth volumes are occupied 


—=>_—— 


From the London Magazine. 
ON THE SECRECY OF LETTERS, IN | 
FRANCE 


On the Secrecy of French Letters, in France. 
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consternation into commerce. A _ thousand 
voices were raised on the Exchange, in the 
Chambers, in the journals, to demand redress 
for these most guilty depredations. An advo- 
cate of the Cour Royale of Paris demanded the 
accusation of the Director-General of the Post- 
office. It was shown that there would be nei- 


| ther security for families, nor safety for com- 


merce if the secrecy of letters were violated— 
and as the government made no answer to 


| these complaints, the journals saw no other 


{In printing this very curious article, we think 
it right to say, that, although we can, of 
course, have no personal knowledge of the 
facts which it sets forth, yet we have re- 
ceived it from the hand of a French corre- 
spondent, whose character is, with us, suffi- 
cient guarantee for their authenticity. We 
do not go along with all the opinions ex- 
pressed in it; but we have thought it right 
to print it without any further alteration 
than that of a very close translation.] 


Tue institution of the post rests upon two 
essential bases: these are, on the one side a 
religious fidelity, on the other a perfect secu- 
rity ;—and these two bases themselves rest on 
acommon foundation, the absolute inviolability 
of the secrecy of the letters. \t is only in ages 
of corruption and of barbarism, or under immo- 
ral and tyrannical governments, that the viola- 
tion of letusrs has ever become raised into a 
system. A courier, bearing despatches for 
Philip, fell into the hands of the Athenian ge- 
neral—he sent them to the king of Macedon 
without having broken the seal. Pompey, in 
the midst of civil discords, respected the confi- 
dences of friendship, and burned all the letters 
which might have compromised those who had 
written them, or those to whom they were ad- 
dressed. 

The governors of France, and of most of the 
other states of the continent, have not followed 
such noble examples. Under the pretext of 
public safety, the citizens have been deprived 
of all right of property in their letters—the 
productions of the heart, and the medium of 
the closest confidence. This last refuge of li- 
berty has been frequently, and with impunity, 
violated by the very persons whom individuals 
had chosen to insure and protect their rights; 
and we have seen governments decide that the 
most secret communications of the soul—the 
most casual and careless emanations of the 
mind—the emotions of an anger frequently ill- 
founded—errors, which are often corrected in 
the next moment—that all these doubtful and 
uncertain communications, thus intercepted, 
and of which they could not have possessed 
themselves without a crime, might be meta- 
morphosed into depositions against third per- 
sons, and serve as a ground for condemnation 
to death, in which the citizen, the friend, the 
son, the brother, thus became the accusers and 
the judges one of the other, totally without 
their knowledge! 

During the Tast session, the Chamber of De- 
uties has re-echoed with numberless and 
eavy accusations against the administration 

of the Post-office. great number of spolia- 
tions and fraudulent suppressions, and multi- 
plied thefts committed by the persons in office, 





had carried dread into private families, and 





mode of arresting the progress of the evil than 
to bring into open day these doings of base- 
ness, turpitude, mystery, and darkness, of 
which the administration of the Post-office 
was guilty. 

It was discovered that Louis XIV. was the 
first who had established secret offices (burcauz 
clandestines), where the infamous art of open- 
ing letters without breaking the seal, and of 
replacing the mutilated impression, was car- 
ried to a high degree of perfection. 

* On leve les cachets qu'on ne l'appercoit pas,” 
says Moliére in his Amphytrion,—a proof of 
what we have just stated that, in his time, the 
art of softening sealing-wax and wafers was 
known. This guilty maneuvre has been em- 
ployed, alternately, in the cause of gallantry, 
and in that of politics. We may easily sup- 
pose that Mesdames de Pompadour and Du- 
barry sought, under the seal of a letter, very 
different secrets from the Cardinals Richelieu 
and Dubois.* Louis XV. was curious only of 
scandalous anecdotes. It is said that the Ba- 
ron d’'Ogny, Intendant-General of the Post. 
used, every morning, to make him a report 
of all the intrigues of gallantry collected in 
the secret department of the Post-office. M 

Etienne, in his notice of Madame de Tencin, 
relates that Cardinal Fabroni kept up a corre- 
spondence with some ecclesiastics at Paris, 
and sent his letters through the French em- 
bassy, as being the safest mode. Cardinal de 
Tencin, instead of forwarding them according 
to their address, sent them to Dubois. In a 
letter dated the 20th of January, 1722, he ex- 
presses himself thus:—“ We have not been 
able to open these letters, because I have not 
the secret of removing the seals: it might be 
well for you to have the goodness to send it me 

When your Eminence shall have made such 
use of these letters as you may think fit, you 
will have the goodness to send thein, without 
loss of time, to Madame de Tencin, to whom I 
have given instructions to forward them ac- 
cording to their address.” 

The majority of the great unsealers of let- 
ters were cardinals. At the period of the 
exile of the parliaments at the beginning of 
Louis XVL's reign, the unsealing of letters 
had become so public in France, that the mer- 
chants of Rouen no longer fastened their let- 
ters with any thing but a pin. 

We do not wish, in this place, either to de- 
fend the excesses of the French republic, or to 
make the apology of the days of terror,—but in 


* This is a very strange coupling of names 
—and moreover, Richelieu, by this statement, 
had passed away long before this disgraceful 
art was brought into use.—Ep. 
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that time of anarchy, of which the crimes have | not enter into the state-reasons—or perhaps 
always been much exaggerated, and the fine | the wretched man may have been sacrificed by 
actions hidden, the secrecy of letters was re- | the very people who excited him to the crime 
spected. And,at a moment when it wasknown | By the existing law, the unscaling a letter by 
that the Post-office held in its hands the de- | an agent of the administration of the Post-of- 
tails of a conspiracy, the object of which was | fice, is punished by a fine of from sixteen hun 
to deliver up the port of Brest to the enemies | dred to three hundred francs—and by interdic- 
of France, it was determined to allow the ves- tion from any public function or employment 
sel of the state to perish rather than a princi- | for five years at the least, and ten years at the 
ple—and no seal was broken; the seal of the | most. But as a proof that the government it- 
citizens was declared inviolable. It was on | self authorises the violation of letters, is the 
this occasion that Chapelier, a member of the | fact that there are no, or exceedingly few, in- 
Constituent Assembly, spoke the following re- | stances of such condemnations having been 
markable words—* that the violation of the | pronounced by the tribunals 
secrecy of letters was a crime—and that in no It is in secret holes and cellars that the un- 
case could the public safety exact such a sacri- | sealers of letters. like the coiners of false mo- 
fice on the part of virtue | ney, carry on their dark labours. The en- 
Under the empire, Napoleon insisted upon | trance to these places, now called cabinet noir, 
seeing and knowing every thing ; and the se- | now cabinet de / Empereur,and now again ca 
cret office, which had been suppressed for | binet du ro, is situated in the Rue Coq Heron, 
| behind the General Post-office. From the 
however, letters were opened only at Paris,— | court there is a small! door, which leads to the 
since the restoration of the Bourbons they | laboratory, and of this each person employed 
have been opened indifferently in the post-of- | has a key. There is a communication with 
fices of the capital and of the principal towns | the closet of the Director-General, who pre- 
of the departments sides over this work, and is the Roland of this 
The means employed to obtain these com- | cavern. It is there that are the offices of the 
munications, the choice of the individuals to | different persons, charged with finding the key 
whom this commission is intrusted, and the | to the different cyphers used in the correspon- 
mystery with which they surround themselves, | dence, and the workshop of the engravers, en- 
have made the administration of the Post-office, | gaged in taking upon lead the impress, whe- 
as it were, a chapel-of-ease to the police, and | ther of arms or otherwise, upon the seals 
one of its most perfidious auxiliaries. The | which close the letters. The letters are then 
men who accept functions so dishonouring, can | carried into a sort of laboratory, in which fur- 
be only degraded beings, without shame, with- | naces to melt the wax, and vessels of boiling 
out honour, and consequently without probity | water, to soften the wafers, are gathered toge- 
capable, not only of appropriating any valua- | ther in great numbers.* The matériel of this 
bles the letters may contain—as has lately | workshop of fraud is very considerable. Under 
happened at Rouen, at Paris, and at Lyons— | the old régime, the cabinet noir cost, annually, 
but, to give themselves importance, or to serve | three hundred thousand francs; and, under the 
the political or religious factions which pro- | late ministry, the police received every year, 
tect them,—of forging correspondence to de- | from the secret funds, a sum of fifty thousand 
ecive the government, and to compromise the | francs, for the same purpose. It is said that. 
persons whom those factions have an interest | at the beginning of the revolution, the Count 
a ruining d Ogny, who had succeeded his father in the 
Under the old régime, the places of unseal- | administration of the post, fearing an insurrec- 
ers of letters were hereditary in two or three | tion, had destroyed utensils, used in the cabinet 
families, like the dignities of the Bar. The | noir, to the value of three hundred thousand 
children, destined by privilege of birth to this | frances 
infamous profession, received, at the publicex- | The French post does not confine itself to 
pense, aspecial education. They were sentto | abusing thus scandalously the confidence of 
foreign courts, under the surveillance of the | the public. It seeks even to possess itself of 
diplomatic and consular agents, to study tho- | the letters which their writers have thought 
roughly the languages and dialects of alleoun- | fit to withdraw from its insatiable curiosity 
tries. They were practised to read all kinds | The author of this article, on arriving at Pa- 
of writing, and to decypher the mysterious | ris, had taken from bim several letters, of 
characters used in secret correspondence. | which he was the bearer to his friends; and, 
Inseretion was the only moral virtue recom- | in despite of the principle, that the secrecy of 
mended to them. Well paid, well lodged, well | /etters is inviolable, those which were seized 
fed, these functionaries enjoyed besides the | by the police were opened, read, and after- 
advantage of being able to pass in the world as | wards sent, unsealed, to their address. Some 
respectable people. Under the ministry of de | years ago, a deputy, M. Girardin, in setting 
Villéle, these wretched betrayers of the secrets | forth to the Chamber the abominations of the 
of families were, according to circumstances, | Post-office, cited a fact not less convincing 
of the number of ten, twenty, or thirty. ~Un- | than the foregoing. The triumvirate, de Vil- 
cer the old régime, the unsealing a letter was | - - eT RF Ger ere we 
acapital offence. A clerk of the Post-office, of | * Thus, it would seem, that a false seal being 
the nome of Le Prince, was hanged at Parisin | quickly constructed, the wax, after having been 
1741, for having read two letters written from | sufficiently melted to suffer the letter to be 
Caen. This bad man was, perhaps, employed | opened, is replaced and added to; and the im- 
to do this; but the lieutenant of police, who | press being given to it, detection is necessarily 
was the supreme judge in such matters, did | impossible —Ep 











twelve years, was re-established. Under him, 























lele, Peyronnet, and Corbiere, seemed to at- 
tach extreme importance to becoming acquaint- 
ed with a certain correspondence, which they 
believed to be very regularly sustained ; and, 
in order to effect this, they caused the courier | 
who had charge of the mail to be stopped two 
leagues beyond Orleans. All the letters were 
examined—the carriage was minutely search- 
ed, and the courier taken into a room in an 
inn. There he was first questioned ; and, after 
they had compelled him to appear in the cos- | 
tume of truth, he persisted in his denial. It | 
was impossible to convict him of falsehood, } 
and yet he did not the less lose his place. We 
seldom forgive those we have unjustly sus- | 
peeted. This courier served on the road to 
Bourdeaux, and therefore carried the letters to 
‘Libourne, a town where the Duc de Cazes then 
lived, who had just overturned the anti-consti- | 
tutional faction. 

At the period of the discussion which arose 
from the numberless petitions presented tothe | 
Chamber of Deputies, on the subject of the | 
thefts and frauds committed by the adminis- | 
tration of the Post-office, the new ministry did | 
not deny the previous existence of the cabinet 
noir; but they asserted, that since the fall of 
Messrs. de Villele and Co. it had ceased to ex- 
ist. We are very well inclined to believe the 
truth of this ministerial declaration. But to 
re-assure the public confidence, and to avenge 
the cause of morals, outraged by the thefts 
and treacheries of the Post-office, it needs 
other acts, other guarantees, than a few words 
in a parliamentary speech. The security of | 
families, the safety of commerce, will be as- 
sured only when the two French Chambers 
shall have energetically expressed, as free men | 
ought to do, their indignation against the vio- 
lation of the secrecy of letters; when they | 
shall have demanded the impeachment of the | 
Director-general, who orders and sanctions | 
such a breach of the public faith; and when 
they shall have obtained from the ministry a | 
severe law for the suppression of such abuses : 
—for the fine of the sixteen francs, and the | 
exclusion from office, awarded by Art. 187 of | 
the Penal Code, are no punishment in propor- | 
tion with the crime committed by these seal- 
breaking spies. 

* [sit for a people who pretends to be free,” | 
said the eloquent Mirabeau, at the tribune of | 
the Constituent Assembly, “ to borrow the | 
maxims and the practices of tyranny? Can it | 
become them to wound morality’ Let those 
vulgar politicians, who place before justice 
the narrow combinations which they have 
dared to call political utility—let those politi- 
cians tell us, at least, what interest can give a 
colour to this violation of the national probity ? 
What shall we learn by the shameful examina- 
tion of letters? Base and filthy intrigues— 
scandalous anecdotes—despicable frivolities! 
Does any one believe that plots and plottings 
circulate by the common post? Is it believed 
even that political news of any importance 
pass through this channel? What great em- 
bassy—what person charged with a delicate | 
negotiation—does not correspond directly, and | 
know how to escape from the spy-system of | 
the Post-office? Itisthen without any utility | 
that we violate the secrets of families, the in- | 
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tercourse of the absent, the fidences of 
friendship, the trust between man and man.” 
These generous thoughts, these energetic 
words, prove that the public interest does not 
demand the violation of correspondence ; that 
the safety of the state is in no degree conjoin- 
ed with the abuse of the secrecy of letters ; 
that it is useless, shameful, criminal for a go- 
vernment to be guilty of such mancuvres, and 
to have recourse to means of which Robes- 
pierre, with all his crimes, did not dare to 
make use. Indeed, in 1793, the Revolutionary 
Tribunal refused to ground a condemnation 
upon a fact, which had become known only by 
the violation of the secrecy of a letter; that is 
to say, by acrime. And the government of a 
legitimate king, of a king who takes the title 
of Most Christian, still continued to do, within 
the last half year, that of which, in the reign 


| of terror, the most furious demagogues iad 


been ashamed. 
<i 


From the London Review. 
THREE AMERICAN REVIEWS. 


Tue number of new books is so exceedingly 
small, that we should offer but a meagre enter- 
tainment if we attempted a notice of them. 
We have on our tables some octavos on surgery 
and geometry—duodecimos on grammar and 
arithmetic—and agg) ao manuals of geo- 
graphy and geology. e have also a poem or 
two—and one romance from the German. 
Out of these materials we somewhat despair of 
making an agreeable dozen pages; and, there- 
fore, we shall turn our backs, for one month, 
upon the literature of our own country, and 
cross the Atlantic in search of instruction and 
amusement. 

There are three Quarterly Reviews now pub- 
lished in the United States; one at Boston, 
one at Philadelphia, and one at Charleston. 
They are each exceedingly creditable speci- 
mens of the talents and attainments of our bre- 
thren of the New World; and we, whatever 
others may think, feel a real satisfaction, some- 
what approaching to pride, in beholding the 
English language cultivated with such success, 


| and made the instrument of diffusing so much 


valuable information through countries where 
the rude dialect of the Indian savage was, a 
century ago, the only medium of communicat- 
ing the commonest thoughts arid desires of the 
wild huntsman’s lif The spread of our na- 
tive tongue over the widest and fairest por- 
tions of the globe is a remarkable exainple of 
the influence of a great commercial nation in 
the civilization of mankind; and it is more than 
probable that, in a very few years, the use of 
the English will as far exceed that of all other 
languages, as did the Spanish withina century 
after the discovery of the passage of the Cape. 

The North American Review, published at 
Boston, is now in its 60th number. This work 
is well known in England, and is distinguished, 
if not for its brilliancy, for its calm good sense, 
and its general freedom from national preju- 
dices. 

The first article of the number before us, 
(July, 1823) is a sort of historical view of the 
relations of Great Britain, with her North 
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American colonies. The writer is contented 
to place facts before us, rather than opinions ; 
and these facts warrant us in believing that it 
ia the duty of our government to quiet the ir- 
ritation which has been observed between the 


principal delegate of the executive power, and 
the second branch of the legislative body of 
Lower Canada fhe reviewer thinks that 
* srobably before long, the British government 
wii t ve decisive measure, either to 
aatisty t ilence the pretences of its Cana 

dian population Ile further states that in 


cessant attention is paid to the fortifications of 


Quebec, and that we are constantly endeavour- 





ing “t» give them a strength, which may in 
time make of the capital of lower Canada, a 
r:val of the impregnable fortresses of Europe 
Let us satisfy, rather than silence, “ preten 
sions .f they are at all reasonable. “ lmpreg- 
vable fortresses’ are weak barriers against a 
discontented population 

view ot Compagnonis “Storia dell 


Amecica,” a popular history of the New World 
printed at Milan, affords us the following inter 
esting explanation of the source from which 
this great portion of the globe derived its 


(ur author yields assent, we perceive, to 
the old hypothesis of the disingenuous conduct 
of Americus in giving his name to the conti- 
per n derogation of the just claims of its dis- 


coverer. We accordingly feel justified in the 
renewed ; rtion of the facts published in our 
journal some years ago, tending to vindicate 


the reputation of the Florentine. It is well 
known that all writers contemporary with the 
discovery of America, distinguished it by the 
appellation of the .Vew World; by which name, 
or that of the Indies, it is called to this day in 
Spain. All the Portuguese historians of Brazil, 
and many of the old writers on the subject of 
that country among other nations, alike concur 
in stating that Brazul was originally denomi- 
nated ./merieain honour of Vespucci. The ap- 
plication of the name to the whole of the New 
World was a later thing, and happened in the 
following manner:—For fifty years after the 
discovery of this Continent, most (we may per- 
haps very safely say all) of the maps published 
in Europe treated the New World as if it were 
a group of islands, few portions of it having 
been thoroughly explored, and it being some 
time before the true geography even of those 
pertions was universally understood. Thus 
Florida, Cuba, Hispaniola, Venezuela, and Bra- 
zil, under the name of America, were depicted 
in the maps as islands. It gradually became 
known that the land stretched uninterruptedly 
far south along the region called America, and 
this supposed island was therefore gradually in- 
creased in size on the maps, until, by the time 
that the actual state of the facts became well 
established. the island of America had extended 
itself on either hand so far as to occupy sub- 
stantially the very space upon the globe, which 
belongs to the southern continent. Meantime, 
the tracts of land that were really islands re- 
tained their primitive names, while the name 
of America having spread with the growing ex- 
pansion of the region to which it was original- 
ly affixed, was left in the possession of the new 


Three American Reviews. 


meaning it thus accidentally acquired All | 


this happened, not merely without any contri- 
vance on the part of Vespucci, or any scheme 
to injure the reputation, or appropriate to him- 
self the fame of Columbus, with whom he re- 
mained on terms of the most cordial and confi- 
dential intimacy to the day of his death,—but so 
far was Vespucci from contributing to bring 
about the result, that no acts of his could possi- 
bly have produced the series of mistakes by 
which it was occasioned. It is due to justice 
that all these facts should be borne in mind, 


whenever the mere good luck of the name of 


America should afford argument for question- 
ing the integrity of Vespucci 

A Monsieur Droz has published a little book, 
“ Sur l’Art d¢tre Heureux:” in which. accord- 
ing to the Reviewer, he describes the indepen- 
dence of idleness as the summum bonum. Idle- 
ness, we admit, isa good thing in its way; but 
like most other good things, requires to be taken 
in moderation. The Reviewer talks very sen- 
sibly on these matters :— 

* The common sense of the world ts against 
M. Droz on the main point, and in favour of 
the pursuit of some honest employment, as one 
of the most efficacious means for atteining hap- 
piness. All the priacipel books are agreed in 
this. What says Voltaire, for example,—a 
high authority with our author? Le trarai 
éloigne de nous trois arands maur, le vice, le 
besoin, et U ennui. * Labour secures us against 
three great evils, vice, want, and ennur.’ What 
says Dr. Franklin, ‘the pride of the new 
world, —the magnus Apollo of Mr. Droz? It 
our author would know, let bim read Poor 
Richard, Le Bonhomme Richard.as the French 
translate it, where he will find but slender en- 
couragement to be idle. We cannot indeed but 
express our wonder, that a writer, whose chief 
purpose seems to be to inculcate the advantages 
of idleness, should have selected the anthor of 
the ‘Way to Wealth, as his guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend Finally, what says the 
Bible? For we take it for granted, that Mr 
Droz is a good Chrsitian, and will acknow- 
ledge the authority of the precepts of the wise 
king of Israel. The Epicurean practice of ly- 
ing in bed an hour or two in the morning, in 
order te ruminate upon the pleasure of having 
nothing to do through the day, is alluded to by 
Solomon in no very flattering terms. ‘ As the 
coor turneth upon its hinges, so doth the sloth- 
ful man in his bed.” Does Mr. Droz conceive, 
that the happiness of a wise and good man con- 
sists ia imitating the mechanical action of a 
door turning upon its hinges’ ‘So shall thy 
poverty come as one that travelleth, and thy 
want as an armed man.’ Are poverty and 
want the chief elements of happiness? Even 
the weaker sex are exhorted to be up betimes 
and doing. The pattern wife ‘riseth while it 
is yet night, and giveth meat to her household 
She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness.’ Her 
place, it seems, is no sinecure; but what re- 
ward has she for her trouble? ‘ Her children 
rise up and call her blessed ; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her.’ Approved by her hus- 
band, honoured by her children, the pride and 
love of all around her, our busy, little house- 
wife is, after all, not so badly off. Can Mr 
Droz promise his fair disciples any thing better 
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than this, as a reward for being idle? We ap- 
prehend not. 

“ According to our belief, the common sense 
of the world is therefore, as we have already 
remarked, against Mr. Droz on this point, and 
in favour of the diligent pursuit of some regu- 
lar occupation, asa principal element of happi- 
ness. Itis trae that we hear at times, from the 
Italians, of the dolce far niente, or the delight 
of having nothing to do; but even in the same 
quarter, there are not wanting respectable au- 
thorities in favour of a different system. The 
Marquess of Spinola, an Italian general, cele- 
brated for his military exploits in the war of the 
independence of the Netherlands, passed the 
latter part of his life in retirement, upon a 
handsome pension, and of course in the full 
fruition of the dolce far niente ; but being one 
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of those persons without occupation, who are | 


also unoccupied, he found himself (as usually 
happens, even according to our author, with 
gentlemen of this description) rather ill at 
ease. While in this situation, he was informed 


of the death of one of his ancient comrades of 


inferior rank in the army, a captain perhaps, or 
possibly a colonel; and upon inquiring into the 
nature of his disease, was answered, that he 
died of having nothing to do. Mori della ma- 
lattia di non tenere niente a fare. Basta, re- 

lied the unhappy Marquis, with a strong feel- 
ing of sympathy in the fate of his departed 
brother of the war, basta per un generale, 
‘Tis enough to have killed him, had he been a 
general.” 

* Such, even on Italian authority, are the 
pleasures of the dolce far niente. 
to be enjoyed in the same way in other ranks 
and walks of life. Read, for example, in La- 
fontaine, the story of the cheerful cobbler, ren- 
dered miserable by a present of a hundred 
crowns, and finally returning in despair to lay 
them at the feet of his would-be benefactor, 
and recover his good humour and his last. Be- 
hold the luckless schoolboy, torn from his na- 
tural occupation on some Thursday or Satur- 
day aflernoon, and perishing under the burden 
ofa holiday. See him hanging at his mother’s 
side, and begging her, with tears in his eyes, 
to give him something to do; while she, poor 
woman, aware that the evil is irremediable, can 
only console him, by holding out the prospect 
of a return to school the next day. Observe 
the tradesinan who has made his fortune (as 
the phrase is), and retired from business, or 


the opulent proprietor enjoying his dignitied 
leisure. How he toils at the task of doing 


nothing ; asa ship without ballast at sea, when 
it falls calm after a heavy blow, labours more 
without stirring an inch, than in going ten 
knots an hour, with a good breeze. How he 
‘ groans and sweats,’ as Shakspeare has it, un- 
der a happy lite! Liow he cons over at night, 
for the third time, the newspaper which he 
read through twice, from beginning to end, iimn- 
mediately after breakfast! A wealthy capital- 
ist, reduced by good fortune to this forlorn 
condition, has assured us, that he often begs 
the domestics, who are putting his room in or- 
der, to prolong the operation as much as possi 
ble, that he may enjoy again, for a little while, 
the lost delight of superintending and witness- 
ing the performance of useful labour 
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“ But this is not the worst. No sooner does 
he find himself in the state of unoccupied bless- 
edness, than a host of unwished for visitants 
(doubtless the same with those whe took pos- 
session of the swept and garnished lodgings of 
him in Scripture) enter on his premises, and 
declare his body good prize. Dyspepsia (a 
new name of horror) plucks from his lips the 
untasted morsel and the brimming bowl, bedims 
his eyes with unnatural blindness, and powders 
his locks with premature old age. Hypochon- 
dria (the accursed blues of the fathers) ploughs 
his cheeks with furrows, and heaps a perpetual 
cloud upon his brow. Hepatitis (like the vul- 
ture of Prometheus) gnawsathisliver. Rheu- 
matism racks his joints; Gout grapples him by 
the great toe; so that what with ‘ black spirits 
and white, blue spirits and gray,’ the poor man 
suffers martyrdom in every nerve and fibre, 
until Palsy or Apoplery, after all the kindness 


| of the tribe, gives him the coup de grace, and 


They appear | 
duced by the following general remarks, in 


releases him trom his misery. His Elysium is 
much like that of the departed Grecian heroes 
in the Odyssey, who frankly avowed to Ulysses, 
that they would rather be the meanest day-la- 
bourers above ground, than reign supreme over 
all the shades below.” 

This is very lively, and quite true; and it is 
a consolation to know, that what is almost in- 
evitable in London, is by no means of rare oc- 
currence at Boston. We that must work have 
our compensations. 

A notice of the remains of Nathaniel Apple- 
ton Haven, a member of the legal profession in 
the United States, who distinguished himself 
by his blameless and benevolent life, is intro- 


which we most thoroughly agree; and we can- 
not read them without thinking of one man, at 
least, who has turned aside fiom the highest 
ambition to work with the humblest of us, in 
the great cause of human improvement :— 
‘We venture to hope that the time will 


| come, when usefulness, if it is not the measure 


of greatness, will at least be sure of the ap- 
plause of men. The world has been singularly 
inattentive to its rights and welfare ; it has in- 
variably misapplied that applause, which must 
be the inspiration and guide of common ambi- 
tion. When it is once known that usefulness 
will secure its favour, it will be like the dis- 
covery of a new compass, for guiding a thou- 
sand adventurers to an innocent and enviable 
fame. Men of higher principle, too, will be 
animated by the conviction that the world is 
on their side. We think, that whether we con- 
sider the difficulties encountered and sacrifices 
made, or the spirit and energy required to meet 
them, nothing is more noble and reviving than 
examples of men. who, with prospects of wealth 
that lead to indolence and talents fitted for dis- 
play, are yet able, through all the misleading 
opinions of the world and the flatteries of self- 
love, to discern that man’s best interest and 
glory is to be serviceable to his fellow-men; 
who can devote themselves to the great cause 
of human improvement, not with momentary 
vigour but persevering resolution ; not in its 
mere attractive parts, its pillars and capitals, 
but in the humbler places where the deep foun- 
dation is laid; conscious that they never see 


| the result of their labour, aud doubting some- 
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times whether it is not wholly vain. Such liv- 
ing sacrifices, we think, are even more illustri- 
ous than the dying self-devotion of martyrs ; 
for it requires more strength to sustain the 
heart in the weary trial of life, than in the short 
agony of death * Milton complained with rea- 
son that men were so earnest to celebrate their 
destroyers, that they had left ‘ the better forti- 
tude of patience and heroic martyrdom unsung ; 
but he was too far before his age for even his 
mighty voice to reach it;—we trust that the 
stern old prophet has found many a heart in 
our times, to reply to those indignant appeals, 
which found no answering chord in his own.’ 
Our readers, doubtless, have perceived, from 
the extracts we have given, that this review is 


! 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


superintending the concerns, watching over the 
interests, and promoting the welfare of these 
people. It is not, however, supposed by any 
that these desirable objects are fully attained 
The offices of the Indian Department are con- 
sidered, under the existing laws, means of pro- 
viding for importunate applicants, or of ex- 
tending executive patronage. To the majority 


| of the people it is well known that the exist- 


ing system of Indian agencies is exerting no sa- 
lutary or elevating influence upon either white 
men or Indians; and many would rather be 
convinced that the liberal expenditures already 
made on account of the Indian Department 
have been generally and extensively beneficial, 


| than tosee those expenditures increased to the 


of a temperate, gentlemanly, and unprejudiced ' 


character. 
in it, of any jealousy of England and her insti- 
tutions, or any vain parade of the power, the 
resources, and intelligence of our trans-atlan- 
tic brethren. It is, indeed, fortunate, that the 
unnatural animosities of children, boasting a 
commen mother, and participating, each very 
largely, in the blessings of a free government, 


There is nothing that we can see , 


extent recommended. 
“In this case, which appears to us nearly 
identified with that of humane and Christian 


| feeling, something may yet be done by legisla- 
htion—something by the exertions of those, 


should no longer be fomented by the passions | 


and prejudices of ignorant and flippant writers, 
on either side the water. It is to the real in- 
terest, both of England and America, that a 
constant feeling of kindness should be cherish- 
ed between them ;—those who desire iriendship 
and peace cannot do better than promote their 
common literature, and freely interchange a 
tribute of respect for all those productions 
which belong to high principles and solid 
learning 

“ The American Quarterly Review” is print- 
ed at Philadelphia, and has yet only reached 
its tenth number. It appears to us well adapt- 


ed for popularity, and conveys a great body of 


who, if there be any such, having a knowledge 
of the existing defects and abuses in our laws 
or their execution, will, without prejudice or 
partiality, hold them forth to the view of the 
public 

“ But if any effort on our part could check 
or arrest the downward career of this race, if 
any extensive or valuable benefits could be ex- 
tended to them, we might hope they would ac- 
erue from the benevolent exertions of that 
class of men who go among them to teach the 


| elements of the useful arts, and the principles 


' of the Christian religion 


valuable information, not very new or very 


original, but well adapted to the wants of a 
people whose literary habits have yet to be 
formed. The subjects, and the mode of treat- 
ing them, are rather more elementary than in 
the North American Review ; and it is, per- 
haps, rather more distinguished for a strong re- 
ligious tone, not in the leastallied to fanaticism, 
but very decided. We have read many of the 
articles with great pleasure and improvement ; 
but from their nature they are rather unfertile 
in matters for extract. From a paper on 
“the Indian Language and Condition,” we ex- 
tract some remarks, which show the honest 
spirit of the Reviewer with regard to his‘own 
country 

“The sufferings of these people, and their 
apparent rapid decline, have excited, of late 
years, the commiseration of the humane, and 
called forth the exertions of the benevolent 
The voice of the people of the United States, 
could it be heard, would speak peace to these 
long harassed tribes. Public sentiment has 
been and is strongly in favour of efforts for the 
amelioration of their condition, by conveying 
to them the lights of civilization, and the con- 
solations of pure religion. The attention of 
the national legislature has been repeated|ty call- 
ed to the subject. Laws have been enacted 
multiplied, modified, amended—any thing bat 
enforced. A department of the general go- 
vernment has been organized for the purpese of 


| doctrines of revealed religion 


At several points 
along our extended frontier may these disci- 
ples of a benevolent religion be met with, la- 
bouring from day to day, and from year to 
year, in the slow and diffeult attempt to give 
the Indians such a knowledge of letters, and 
such an enlargement of ideas, as may enable 
them to receive and comprehend the important 
Without any 


| sanguine expectation of extensive general 


improvement in the condition of the Indians, 
to be derived from the adoption among them 
of the Christian religion, we are confident that 
much good must spring from pure example 
and industrious habits, as well as from the 
cultivation of the mind imparted to the chil- 
dren about our mission stations. Here it is 
that the most earnest efforts are made to ap- 
ply the remedy to the seat itself of the disease. 
to form the habits, to discipline and elevate 
the minds of these children of the forest, to 
inure them to the practice of patient applica- 
tion—of connected and persevering exercises 
of thought, and thus by degrees eradicate that 
brand, deeper than the colour of the skin, which 
seems to have marked the Indian for degrada- 
tion. From the examples of these schools, the 
Indians have, perhaps, deduced the conclusion 
that numbers of white men can be moved by 
other motives than the thirst for gain. Our 
race have thus gained something in the esti- 
mation of those they would instruct, but it will 
he long before they can look upon us with that 
kind of respect and partiality which would make 
them eager to adopt our religion. The exam- 


| ple of past times, and of tribes formerly nu- 


merous and powerful, but not extinct, forbids 
us to hope for great or rapid changes for the 
better.’ 














We have already alluded to the hostile feel- 
ing which has been engendered towards Great 
Britain, in the United States, by the intemper- 
ate attacks of some of our leading periodicals, 
particularly the “ Quarterly Review.” The 
tone of that Miscellany has, within these three 
years, been greatly improved in this respect 
Indeed, it was impossible that such an unjust 
and paltry system of annoyance could have 
been persevered in, if the Reviewer at all pre- 
tended to represent the opinions of his age ; 
we were, therefore, much pleased with a sensi- 
ble, and, as it appeared to us, liberal paper, in 
the 73d Number, on American subjects. The 
publication before us is, however, much out of 
temper with it ; and we quote a few passages, 
orincipally with the intent to show how un- 
Kind feelings between nations, as between in- 
dividuals, are kept alive by little indiscretions, 
and mutual reproaches :— 

“The ‘London Quarterly Review,’ from 
its earliest existence, has led the van in the po- 
litical, moral, and personal philippics that 
have poured, without ceasing, upon us, ever 
since we set up in the world for ourselves ; 
and, it must be confessed, it has led it like a 
valiant captain, a very Dalghetiy, devoted, 
body and conscience, to his contracted service, 
and overleaping every impediment between 
him and the performance of his orders and 
bounden duty. It has denounced our goodly 
territory as the land of ‘ despotism, poverty, and 
disease ;' as if men and nature combined their 
worst influences to curse it; as if our atmos- 
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more justice, and the English feeling be cor- 
rected on our subject, we shall cheerfully meet 
the conciliating spirit; and forbear from recri- 
minations forced from us by goads and stings.” 

We quote another passage, which makes us 
hope to see the time when all this ill-blood 
shall be forgotten, or only recollected to be 
mutually laughed at:— 

“It is a truth, that there is among the peo- 
ple of the United States, no ungenerons hos- 
tility to those of England; we feel, in the 
midst of injury and insult, the influence of a 
common ancestry ; a common language, reli- 
gion and Jiterature; and they will have our 
kindness and respect whenever they shal! 
choose to deserve and value them. If we are 
rivals in science, ingenuity, and industry, we 
well may be so, with a just and generous emu- 
lation, and not with a persecuting, indignant 
hostility. In proof of the general prevalence 
of our kind disposition towards Englishmen, 
we may refer to their various travellers who 
have visited our country ; who, with the ex- 
ception of some that were entitled to no re- 
spect in any country, agree in strong acknow- 
ledgments of the good treatment they re- 
ceived every where. One of them, a British 


| officer, says, that he landed in America, expect- 


ing neglect and even insult wherever he should 
be known. On leaving us, he declares with 
yreat sensibility, that from the moment he set 


| his foot on our shore, to that of his departure, 


phere was never sweetened by the purifying | 


sun; nor our earth refreshed by kind and fertile 
showers. And yet we do-live on increasing and 
multiplying, not entirely crushed by our despo- 
tism ; nor famished by our poverty ; nor devoured 
hy disease. Nowy, it is really too much to be re- 
proached with poverty by the loyal subject of a 
inouarehy, who counts among his fellow sub- 
jects mié//ions of paupers, maintained by an as- 
sessment on the community of nearly ten mul- 
dions of pounds sterling. The author of this 
intrepid sentence must have looked around for 
an extraordinary burst of applause ; and pro- 
bably received it from his happy and more 
prosperous countrymen.” 

Now, this throwing of our Poor Laws Into 
our teeth is any thing but wise and candid in 
the American. But he is sore :— 

“ The four men of rank and admitted talent, 
‘who some years ago traversed the greater 

art of the United States,’ we believe, had 
etter opportunities and better dispositions to 
speak pe as we are, than any of‘ the supera- 
bundance of English travellers,’ who have be- 
come the organs of calumnious misrepresenta- 
tions, to widen differences between nations 
that every just and liberal feeling ought to 
draw together; inflaming animosities which 
even self-interest would allay ; and planting 
prejudices and hatreds to misguide and afflict 
posterity. If we repel such attacks resentfully ; 
if we extend that resentment, beyond the im- 
mediate offenders, to the whole people by 
whom these vipers are cherished, and their 
poison greedily swallowed, we act but upon a 
natural feeling of self-defence, and a warranted 
retaliation. When English gentlemen, tra- 
velling through our country, shall render us 


} our roughest western population 


| universal satisfaction. 


he met with nothing but the most gratifying 
attention, liberality, and kindness. It should 
not be overlooked, that he travelled through 
The four 
gentlemen of rank and talent, alluded to by 
the Reviewer, will doubtless bear the same 
testimony, for they frequently did so; the 
most cordial hospitality was freely aceorded to 
them; and their manner of recetving it, gave 
How often was it re- 
marked, si sic omnes—We assure the Review- 
er, that if our * national feeling’ towards Kng- 
land, ‘has generally been considered as any- 
thing but friendly,’ it is not our fault, but be- 
eause Englishmen have, generally, manifested 
no disposition to engender or reciprocate a 


| friendly feeling with us.” 





We respect the zeal of this writer to vindi- 
cate the manners and institutions of his coun- 
try. Were the public feeling in the United 
States less ardent, the people would not be 
worth our friendship. 

Of “ The Southern Review,” two numbers 
only have yet appeared. The publication com- 
menced in February, of the present year. It 
sets out by taking the American bull by the 
horns; and, perhaps, the very novelty of its 
tone may render it popular. Nations do not, 
sometimes, object to be laughed at :— 

“We Americans take nothing for granted— 
except, indeed, as it would appear from the 
tone of some recent publications—the immea- 
surable superiority of those who have lived to 
see this‘ Age of Reason’ over all that have 
not been so fortunate. With this exception, 
however, (since we must needs consider it as 
such) all postulates are rigorously excluded 
from our most approved systems of logic—and 


| when, in the fulness of time, those mathemati- 
cians shall rise up amongst us, who, according 
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to a cheering prophecy of Mr. Grimké, are to 
throw into the shade, as intellectual beings, the 
Newtons and the La Places, no less than the 
Euclids and the Apolloniuses, we shall scarcely 
be satisfied with their improvements in Geo- 
metry, unless they begin by demonstrating its 
axioms. We take up all questions de noro, 
and treat every subject of general speculation 
and philosophy, no matter how frequently and 
fully discussed, or how solemnly decided else- 
where, as what is called at the bar res integra, 
that is to say, as fair game for criticism and 
controversy. Besides this, we may be permit 
ted to observe, while we are upon this topic, 
that the pleasant exhortation, mon ami, com- 
mence par le commencement, seems to have 
been made expressly for our use. We are for 
coming out on all occasions, not only with the 
truth, but the whole truth, and seem utterly 
unable to comprehend the reason of that peev- 
ish rule, 


Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 
Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab wvo 


For instance, it would not surprise us much if 
a member of Congress from one of the more en- 
lightened, because less ancient and prejudiced 
States, should introduce a speech upon the 
Colonial Trade by a‘ brief account of Colum- 
bus and his discoveries, as it is every day's ex- 
perience to see even our leading politicians lay 

20ld of the most casual and ordinary questions 
of commerce and finance, to spout whole vo- 
lumes of the merest rudiments and generalities 
of political economy. There are some people, 
we dare say, in this censorious world, who 
would be apt to consider all this as outrageous- 
fy rational; but, perhaps, after all, it will not 
do in so new a country to adopt old ideas and 
assume esteblished truths—and no one, we 
humbly conceive, can address the American 
public with effeet, who is not himself patient 
enough to begin at the very beginning, and to 
accommodate his mode of discussion to this de- 
cided national predilection for clementary en 

quiry, and regular and exact demonstration ac 

cording to the utmost rigour of the logical 
forms.” 

The article which these remarks introduce 
is on “Classical Learning,” which is some- 
what in ill-odour with the busy and utility 
seeking people of the United States. The ar- 
gument for the cultivation of an acquaintance 
with the great writers of antiquity, is forcibly, 
and sometimes eloquently, put ;—and we can 
forgive the reviewer for being a little hard 
upon his countrymen, when we find them in- 
dulging in such declamation as that of Mr 
Grimke, who delivers predictions like these to 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Ca- 
rolina. 

“ ] fear not the great names of Archimedes, 
Aristotle and Plato, of Demosthenes and Cice- 
to, of Tacitus, and Thucydides. I know that 
we muet-excel them. I fear not the greater 
names of Bacon and Newton, of Locke, But- 
ler, Hume and Robertson, Chatham, Burke, 
and Pitt. I know that we shall surpass them 
also'” 

Bravo! Mr. Grimké. The reviewer settles 
this grandiloquent gentleman very quietly :— 
‘We solemnly protest sgainst all and sin- 








gular, the sentences in a certain note of Mr. 
Grimké’s, beginning with ‘Dr. Dwight was 
wont to say; or ‘the author of the British 
Spy hath said;’ or even, ‘the younger Lord 
Lyttleton (in letters, by-the-bye, which he did 
not write) has not hesitated to say,’ &c. Dr 
Timothy Dwight we have always been taught 
to consider as a very able man, especially in 
theology—and we have not the least doubt, 
that the present Attorney General of the 
United States is quite a formidable antagonist 
at the bar. But, really, when we are sitting 
in judgment in the exercise of a self-consti- 
tuted jurisdiction, upon Homer and Sophocles, 
or Demosthenes and Tully, it is too much to 
expect that we should receive exactly, as the 
responses of an oracle, the dicta of such a poet 
as the author of Greenfield Hill, or of such a 
writer as the biographer of Patrick Henry.” 

But let us hear the American prophet 
again :— 

* What, though my country should never 
produce a Homer or a Virgil, a Phidias or an 
Apelles! What, though Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, Tasso and Shakspeare, may never 
have a rival in our land; yet have we already 
brought forth men, greater and better, wiser 
and more valuable, than the poet, the painter, 
the statuary, and the architect. Even at this 
day, have we done more for the solid, permanent, 
rational happiness of man, than all the artists. 
that ever lived. One citizen, the fruit and 
example of institutions virtuous, benevolent 
and peaceful, wise and free, is worth more to 
his family, his social circle, his country, than 
the clouds of Aristophanes, the group of the 
RKhodian sculptors, or the transfiguration of 
Raphael. If the sons of Cornelia were her 
jewels, each citizen free, educated, and happy, 
is to America, a pearl above price. 

“The time is fast coming when the wide- 
spread influence of moral wisdom and of in- 
structed common sense, shall assign to poetry 
and the fine arts, a rank far below that which 
they have held from a singular concurrence of 
circumstances, in the judgment of the world 
When this consummation shall have been ful 
filled, the poet and the artist, however emi- 
nent, shall be classed far below the statesman 
and orator, the philosopher and historian.”’ 

The answer of the reviewer is capita] ;—and 
of itself ought to make us pause, before we at- 
tempt to speak lightly of the taste, and the 
attainments of the writers of America :— 


“ We really cannot, with a clear eonscience, 
undertake to promise that Greek and Latin 
will make better artisans and manufacturers, ot 
more thrifty economists ; or, in short, more use- 
ful and skilful men in ordinary routine of life, 
or its mere mechanical offices and avocations. 
We should still refer a young student of law, 
aspiring to an insight into the mere craft and 
mystery of special pleading, to Saunders’ Re- 
ports, rather than to Cicero's Topies; the 
itinerant field preacher would, doubtless, find 
abundantly greater edification, and, for his 
purposes, more profitable doctrine, in honest 
John Bunyan, than in all the speculations of 
the lyeeum and the academies; and we do 
conscientiously believe, that not a single case, 
more or less, of yellow fever, would be cured 
























by the faculty in this city, for all that Hippo- 
crates and Celsus have said, or that has been 
ever said (or sung) of Chiron and Hsculapius. 
It is true, their peculiar studies would not be 
hurt, and might, occasionally, even be very 
much helped and facilitated by a familiar ac- 
quaintance with these languages; and what 
would they not gain as enlightened and ac- 
complished men! But it is not fair to consider 
the subject in that light only. It is from this 
false state of the controversy that the argu- 
ment of Mr. Grimke derives all its plausibility. 
We, on the contrary, take it for granted in 
our reasonings, that the American people are 
to aim at doing something more than ‘to draw 
existence, propagate, and rot.’ We suppose 
it to be our common ambition to become a cul- 
tivated and a literary nation. Upon this as- 
sumption, what we contend for, is, that the 
study of the classics is and ought to be an 
essential part of a /iberal education,—that edu- 
cation of which the object is to make accom- 
plished, elegant, and learned men,—to chasten 
and to discipline genius, to refine the taste, to 
quicken the perceptions of decorum and pro- 
priety, to purify and exalt the moral senti- 
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ments, to fill the soul with a deep love of the | 


beautiful both in moral and material nature, to 
lift up the aspirations of man to objects that 
are worthy of his noble faculties and his im- 
mortal destiny:—in a word, to raise him as 
far as possible above those selfish and sensual 
propensities, and those grovelling pursuits, 
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and the goodness that has clothed all nature 
in beauty, and filled it with music and with 
fragrance, and that has at the same time, be- 
stowed upon us such vast and refined capacities 
of enjoyment, that nothing ean be more ex- 
travagant than this notion of a day of philoso- 
phical illumination and didactic soberness be- 
ing at hand, when men shall be thoroughly 
disabused of their silly love for poetry and the 
arts. Indeed we know nothing that at all 
comes up to this idea, but a tirade of one of 
Moliére’s comic heroes (Sganarelle we believe) 
against the pernicious charms of women, who, 
however, winds up his invectives, as might 
have been expected, by the bitter avowal— 


‘ Cependant on fait tout pour ces animaux la.’ 





So it is, has been, and ever will be (it is more 
than probable) as long as man is constituted as 
he is. And the same thing may be said of 
poetry and the arts, which are only another 
form of it. For what is poetry? It is but an 
abridged name for the sublime and beautiful, 
and for high-wrought pathos. it is, as Cole- 
ridge quaintly, yet, we think, felicitously ex- 
presses it, ‘the blossom and the fragrance of 
all human knowledge.’ It appears not only in 
those combinations of creative genius of which 
the beau idéal is the professed object, but in 
others that might seem at first sight but little 
allied to it. It is spread over the whole face of 


| nature,—it is in the glories of the heavens and 


and that mental blindness, and coarseness, and | 
apathy, which degrade the savage and the | 
boor to a condition but a little higher than | 


that of the brutes that perish. We refer to 
that education and to those improvements, 
which draw the broad line between civilized 
and barbarous nations, which have crowned 
some chosen spots with glory and immortality, 
and covered them all over with a magnificence 
that, even in its mutilated and mouldering re- 
mains, draws together pilgrims of every 
tongue and of every clime, and which have 
caused their names to fall like a ‘ breathed 
spell’ upon the ear of the generations that 
come into existence, long after the tide of con- 
quest and violence have swept over them, and 
left them desolate and fallen. It is such stu- 
dies, we mean, as make that vast difference, in 


in the wonders of the great deep, in the voice 
of the cataracts and of the coming storm, in 
Alpine precipices and solitudes, in the balmy 
rales and sweet bloom and freshness of spring. 
t is in every heroic achievement, in every 
lofty sentiment, in every deep passion, in 
every bright vision of fancy, in every vehe- 
ment affection of gladness or of grief, of plea- 
sure or pain. It is, in short, the feeling—the 
deep, the strictly moral feeling, which, when 
it is affected by chance or change*in human 
life, as at a tragedy, we call sympathy—but as 
it appears in the still more mysterious con- 
nexion between the heart of man and the 
forms and beauties of inanimate nature, as if 
they were instinct with a soul and a sensibili- 
ty like our own, has no appropriate appellation 


| in our language, but is not the less real or the 


the eyes of a scholar, between Athens, their | 


seat and shrine, and even Sparta, with all her 
civil wisdom and military renown, and have 
(hitherto, at least,) fixed the gaze and the 
thoughts of all men, with curiosity and won- 
der, upon the barren little peninsula between 
Mount Citheron and Cape Sunium, and the 
islands and the shores around it, as they stand 
out, in lonely brightness and dazzling relief, 
amidst the barbarism of the west, on the one 
hand, and the dark and silent and lifeless 
wastes of oriental despotism, on the other. 
Certainly we do not mean to say, that in any 
system of intellectual discipline, poetry ought 
to be preferred to the severe sciences. On 
the contrary, we consider every scheme of 
merely elementary education as defective, un- 
less it develop and bring out all the faculties 
of the mind, as far as possible, into equal and 
harmonious action. But, surely, we may be 
allowed to argue, from the analogy of things, 





less familiar to our experience on that account. 
It is these feelings, whether utterance be given 
to them, or they be only nursed in the smitten 
bosom,—whether they be couched in metre, 
or poured out with wild disorder and irrepres- 
sible rapture, that constitute the true spirit 
and essence of poetry, which is, therefore, ne- 
cessarily connected with the grandest concep- 
tions and the most touching and intense emo- 
tions, with the fondest aspirations and the 
most awful concerns of mankind. For in- 
stance, religion has been in all ages and coun- 
tries the great fountain of poetical inspiration, 
and no harps have been more musical than 
those of the prophets. What would Mr. 
Grimké say of him whose lips were touched 
by one of the seraphim with a live coal from 
off the altar? or does he expect the day to 
come when ‘ the wide spread influence of mo- 
ral wisdom and instructed common sense’ shall 
assign to the Psalms, or the book of Job, in 
the Tacary of a cultivated mind, a lower place 
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than to Robertson and Hume?’ Milton pro- 
nounces ‘ our sage and serious poet Spenser, 
a better teacher than Scotus and Aquinas; 


and, in another place, has expressed himself 


to the same effect so admirably, and, for our 
present purpose, so appositely, that we are 
refrain from citing the whole passage :— ‘To 
which (viz. logic.) poetry should be made sub- 
sequent, or, indeed, rather precedent, as being 
less subtile and fine, and more simple, sensu- 
ous, and passionate I mean not here the pro 
sody of a verse, which they could not but have 
hit on before, among the rudiments of grammar, 
but that sublime art which in Aristotle's Poet- 
ics, in Horace, and the Italian Commentaries 
of Castlevetro, ‘Tasso, Mazzoni, and others 
teaches what the laws are of a true epic poem, 
what of a dramatic, what of a lyric, what de 
corum is, which is the great masterpiece to 
observe. This would make them soon per 
ceive what despicable creatures our common 
rhymers and play writers be, and show them 
what religious, what glorious and maguiticent 
use might be made of poetry both in divine 
and human things. —( Tract on Education.) 
“We have enlarged the more upon this 
head, because we have uniformly observed, 
that those who question the utility of classical 
learning, are, at bottom, equally unfavourable 
to all elegant studies. ‘They set out, it is true, 
in a high-flown strain, and talk largely about 
the superiority of modern genius. But the 
secret is sure to be out at last. When they 
have been dislodged, one by one, from all their 
literary positions, they never fail to take 
fuge in this cold and desolate region of utility 


They begin by discoursing magnificently of 


orators, poets, and philosophers, aud the best 


discipline for forming them, and end by citing | 


the examples of A, the broker, or B, the at- 
torney, or Cand D, members of Congress, and 
what not, who have all got along in the world 


without the least assistance from Latin and | 


Greek. Just as if every body did not know 
that. as that sage moralist Figaro has it. pour 
aro, du bien le sarev.r faire raut micus que le 
savoir, and just as if our supposed great imen 


had troubled their heads any more about the | 


exact sciences and modern literature, than 
about the classics, or were not quite as little 
indebted to Newton, to Milton, or to Tasso, as 
to Virgil and Tully, and just as if an argu- 
ment which proves so much were good for any 
thing at all!” 

This is a long passage; but we quote it 
without any remorse, not only because it is 
splendidly (perhaps too ambitiously) written, 
but because it illustrates very much the state 
of opinions in the United States. That those 
of Mr. Grimke should be the most current 
amongst a young and prosperous nation is 
very natural ;—but it is something when we 
can find a writer, like the Southern reviewer, 
so fearlessly and ably stemming them. It is 
really astonishing how some men resolve to 
consider elegance as naturally dissociated from 
power ;—as if the seimitar of Saladin was not 


as tremendous a weapon as the battle-axe of 


Richard. 

The Souther» Reviewer has proved that, in 
defending classical learning, he is not dis- 
posed to neglect the claims of practical utility ; 


for he has gone at once, in his next article, to 
“the Principles of Husbandry,” and talks, 
very sensibly, about the rotation of crops and 
manures. <A controversial article on the exe- 
cution of the American, Colonel Hayne, by 
Lord Rawdon (Moira), contains many curious 
allegations, which we cannot attempt to fol- 
low. The first namber of this work certainly 
displays much variety of talent ;—for we have 
papers on the calculus, phrenology, political 
economy, colonization, and mineralogy ;—and 
we must conscientiously say they appear to us 
each executed with talent and learning that 
reflect honour on the source from which Ame- 
rican literature has sprung. 

The second number contains a very power- 
ful article on “the Constitution of the United 
States,” the object of which is, calinly but 
firmly, to resist the encroachments which the 
Northern States of the Union have gradually 


been making on the Southern. The close of 


this article will indicate its temper and teel- 
mg :— 

‘The union of the States has been from the 
first assemblage of delegates in 1774, to the 
present hour, the wish, the hope, the ardent 
aspiration of every patriot of America. It has 
grown with our growth, it has strengthened 
with our strength. It has becowe a feeling 
rather than a principle. It is mingled with 
every calculation of our future greatness or 
felicity, with every anticipation of permanent 
prosperity or of national glory. It has been 
cherished in no portion of our country with 
more devotion than in the south; it has been 
supported no where with more unanimity and 
disinterestedness. In all the questions which 
have agitated our country, one only excepted, 
tuis section of the union has been, if not pas- 
sive, at least defensive in its position. The 
only measure engendering acrimonious fee!- 
ings, which has ever been brought forward by 
the people of the Southern States, was our 


late war with Great Britain; and that war, if 


we except those sentiments of national honour, 
which we know are coummon to every portion 
of our country, was undertaken altogether for 
Northern interests, for the protection of coim- 
merce and navigation, not of agriculture. The 
South suffered by it, most severely, but it has 
never repented of its sacrifices; and our citi- 
zeus are still prepared to make great conces- 
sions to friendship and to peace. In every 
event that may occur, they will have the proud 
boast of having done nothing to disturb the 
harmony of the Union. No discordant note 
will originate with them. If ever a separation 
of the States shall take place, it will only occur 
when some portion of the confederation shail 
find the government no longer one of equal 
rights or equal benefits; when it shall disco- 
ver that the Constitution will no longer afford 
to all, protection for their property, nor secu- 
rity for their lives.” 

“If ever that evil day should arrive, when 
the Constitution of our country shall offer no 
barrier to the projects of designing or ambi- 
tious men, no limits to the speculations of any 
one who shall proclaim the general welfare to 
be his sole end and aim, his guide and his ex- 
clusive principle, the right of confiding mem- 
bers of this confederacy may indeed be ‘violated 

















~~but not with impunity—and from the errors 
of misguided, even if honest statesmen, pos- 
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terity may have to mourn over the fragments | 


of that mighty Republic, which, in its dawn, 
offered to the world so bright an example, and 
promised to itself so proud a destiny. 

There is a very forcible paper on Roman Li- 
terature in this number, which appears to us 
from the same able pen as that of Classical 
Learning. We are tempted to extract a spi- 
rited passage from this article. on the nation- 
ality of the literature of Greece and of the 
south of Europe. It comes with peculiar in- 
terest from an American pen—and from a 
country where literature must necessarily be 
catholic rather than national—a reflection of 
the modes of thought and feeling in the Old 
World, rather than the exposition of any pecu- 
liarities in their own state of society. The 
United States have sprung up at once into the 
manhood of civilization, without having toiled 
to that eminence through the long contests 
which knowledge, in Europe, has had to wage 
with brute force, and which contests have left 
behind them the monuments and the associa- 
tions upon which a nationa! literature must be 
formed. The antiquities of North America 
are to be found in England. 

* Roman literature, especially the earlier 
Roman literature, which occupies so large a 
space in the work before us, is far less caleu- 
lated to inspire enthusiasm, than that of the 
Greeks, or even that of the South of Europe. 


especially about the period of the revival of 


letters. The reason may be given in a single 
word—it is altogether exotic and imitative. 
Greek literature, on the contrary, was perfect- 
ly original. That wonderful people was, in 
this respect, at least a primitive race—a na- 
tion of zurex Serse. There is no trace in their 
poetry and eloquence of any foreign influence 
or heterogeneous admixture With them 
every thing was barbarous that was not Greek 
Their genius drew its inspiration from the liv- 
ing fountains of nature—from the scenes in 


which it actually mnoved—trom events which | ; ; ‘ 
' causes and the characteristics of a national li- 


immediately affected its own destinies—from 
opinions that had laid a strong hold on the po- 
pular belief—from the exaggerated traditions 
of an heroic ancestry—from every thing, in 
short, that is most fitted to excite the imagina- 
tion, and to come home to the heart, and all 
its deep and devoted affections. 
of their matchless Epic was the war which first 
united them in a ‘great national object, and 
proved that they were formed to conquer and 
to subjugate barbarians. The calamities of the 
Labdacide and the Pelopide, furnished the 
scenes of their ‘ gorgeous tragedy.’ The ani- 
mated interest of their Olympic contests in- 
spired the muse of Pindar, and the valour of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton was celebrated in 
many a festal hymn, and by many a tuneful 
lyre. Their elegant and poetical mythology 
peopled allnature with animated and beautiful 
forms, and consecrated, ennobled, and adorned 
the most ordinary objects. A local habitation, 
a temple, a grove, a grotto—was assigned 
amidst the scenes of daily toil and the resorts 
of busy life, to every divinity in their endless 
ealendar. Their Parnassus was nounmeaning 
common-place—no empty name as it is in our 


Museum.—Vor. XIV. 


The theme | 
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modern poetry. It was ‘ haunted, holy ground’ 
—breathing inspiration from its eaves, and co- 
vered allover with religious awe. Attica, says 
Strabo, wasa creation and a monument of gods 
and godlike ancestors. Not a part of it but is 
signalized and celebrated by history or fiction. 
Is it any wonder that objects like these, that 
scenes so full of religion and poetry should 
have awakened all the enthusiasm of genius, 
which, in its turn, was to reflect back on them 
its own glory, and to hallow them with asso- 
ciation’ still more awful and affecting? The 
Hdipus Colonevus and the Eumcnides, both of 
them written professedly to honour Athens and 
the Athenians, are memorable examples of 
a poetry which seems to have been inspired oy 
the event and the place, and to have made bot 
more interesting and impressive. 

‘“ There is reality in all this. The literature 
of such a people is an essential part of their 
history as a nation. Its character stands in 
intimate relation, both of cause and effect to 
their character. Springing out of their most 
touching interests and associations—out of 
what would be called by German critics, their 
‘ inward life’—it deserves to be classed among 
their most important social institutions. «In- 
stead of being, as classical learning once was 
allover Enrope, the business of mere pedants 
and book-worms, producing no effect whatever 
upon the mass of mankind—the mighty multi- 
tude who feel and act—it is inwoven into the 
very frame and constitution of society—per- 
vades, informs, warms, quickens it throughout. 
Men of genius, indeed, experience its first and 
its strongest impulses; but the people too, 
and even the populace are very much under 
its influence. They partake of the enthusiasm 
that is abroad—they feel, though in a less de- 
gree, the same passionate love for that ideal 
beauty which is the object of the arts, and with 


| somewhat of the same aspirations after excel- 


lence, they acquire an instinctive perception, 
or feeling rather, which enables them to dis- 
cern and to enjoy it with all the delicacy and 
the sensibility of refined taste. These are the 


teruture ; and there is no example of this kind 
that will bear to be mentioned in comparison 
with that of Greece. 

“ The early literature of the South of Eu- 
rope, to which we alluded above, though not 
so perfectly spontaneous and unmixed, 1s still 
distinguished by a striking air of originality. 
It bears the stamp of the times and the manners, 
The lay of the Troubadour, full of gallantry 
and sentimental love, was indebted for none of 
its charms to the lyrical poetry of antiquity. 
These simple effusions, the first language, per- 
haps the first lessons of chivalry, breathed a 
spirit which had never animated the numbers 
of Anacreon and Tibullus. It was evident, even 
from them, that a new order of ages was —_ 
ning froma new era. The Divina Commedia, 
the Decamerone, and the Canzoni of Petrarch, 
although the productions of men who had read 
more, and who rank among the most renowned 
votaries and restorers of classical learning, are 
certainly not formed upon the ancient models. 
They exhibit all the freedom, the freshness 
and originality of a primitive literature. Dante, 
indeed, avows himself a follower, an humble 
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follower of Virgil, but no two things can be 
more unlike than the original and the supposed 
copy. The antique grandeur and simplicity 
of <a Fneid, and the perfect regularity of its 
proportions are not more strikingly contrasted 
with the wildness and eccentricities of bis fa- 
ble, than its whole spirit and character with 
the dark, dismal, and dreadful imaginings of 
tae Inferno, or whose dazzling visions of glory 


and beatitude, whieh are revealed by Beatrice | 


in the Paradiso. The same thing may be said 
of Ariosto, and, with all his classic elegance 
and accuracy, of Tasso too. Their subjects 
alone are full of poetry. They are such as ad- 
dress themselves most powerfully to the feel- 
ings of a modern reader. They are connected 
with all that we have been taught to consider 
as most venerable and captivating and imposing 
in the history of modern society: with the 
Holy Land and the Holy Cross, with the knight 
and the priest, with palmers and pilgrims, and 
paladins and peers, with ‘the fierce wars and 
the faithful loves,’ and the thousand other in- 
cidents, consequences and associations, direct 
or remote, of chivalry and the crusades. There 
is something like enchantment in the very 
names of those who are supposed to have 
figured ir. this heroic age of the modern world 
—the herves and heroines of Turpin’s Chroni- 
cle. Nor is this altogether due, as some may 
think, to the elegant fictions into which these 
rude materials have been wrought up in latter 
times. The simplest old romaunt or fabliau, 
has, we confess a secret charm for us as an 
image, however imperfect, of that interesting 
state of society, the gentis cunabula nostra 
Imagine Dante and Ariosto to have confined 
themselves to a bare translation of the cele- 
brated poems of antiquity, or to have attempted 
the same subjects in a close and studied imita- 
tion. With what different feelings would they 
have been regarded by us; and how much less 
interest would have been excited by the litera- 
ry history of that period!” 

The American periodicals, which we have 
rapidly noticed. present us with a few favour- 
able specimens of original works published in 
the United States, particularly in works of 
imagination. Our Southern reviewer is in- 
clined to be sufficiently severe upon his poeti- 
cal brethren—and not without justice 

The interchange of literature between na- 
tions is like the recipracity of commerce ;— 
each party must profit by it. Although, for 
many years, England will supply America with 
books—for the more civilized country will have 
greater leisure to attend to the luxuries of life, 
while the settlers, the creators of fresh channels 
of commerce, the inventors and adapters of 
machinery must be busy for a century or so, 
getting their new house in order—it is not 
therefore to be concluded that we shall derive 
no advantage from the literature of America 
We apprehend that the writers of the United 
States, with occasional exceptions, will for 
some time put forth their strength in periodical 
papers rather than in bulky volumes. They 
have no literature tocreate. The wide extent 
of our common storehouse is open to them ;— 
and they may range. ~~. and freely, amongst 
our plenteous garners. hey were bornin a 


happy time for the rapid attainment of know- 





ledge. They live in an age of Encyclopedias 
—and all they have to do is to adapt the great 
mass of information to the leisure and temper 
of their own people. Science and literature 
must, in the United States, be for a long time 
elementary and popular. They have to enclose 
all the old, fat, blossoming, and fruit-bearing 
common-fields, before they have oecasivn to 
break-up the wastes of knowledge. They will, 
therefore, reprint all our old glorious writers— 
the Shakspeares, and Bacons, and Miltons, and 
Popes, and Swifts, and Burkes—their inheri- 
tance as well as ours. For modern novelties, 
have they not the Murrays, and Longmans, 
and Colburns of England, to set their presses 
going? And, therefore, they will review, for 
half a century at least. But we shall still be 
gainers by this process. We shall see how 
our factitious modes of thought, growing out 
of our over-refinement in manners, and our in- 
tricate system of compromises in polities, will 
look in the eyes of individuals and communities 
who are inclined to err in the other excess— 
who sometimes mistake rudeness for strength, 
and are too apt to apply the standard of utility 
to matters which have neither height nor 
breadth, and cannot be gauged by all the alge- 
bra in the world. We have seen that one of 


| their reviewers—and we think the most ta- 


} 








lented of them—reproaches his fellow-citizens, 
that they begin from the beginning and take 
nothing for granted. We, on the other hand, 
are mightily inclined to pride ourselves upon 
taking most things for granted, beginning at 
the practical point, according to our notions of 
that really ideal halting-place. Now, in our 
hatred of appearing ignorant, and of being sus- 
pected of moving in our leading-strings, both 


| in learning and politics, we sometimes utterly 


forget those general principles—of liberty and 
all that. for instance,—which no refinement, 
real or imaginary,ought to allow us toneg!ect. 
The mirror of American literature may some- 
times very happily show us, what a prim, af- 
fected, strait-laced, effeminate and powerless 
thing is that public mind, “ which goes on re- 
fining,” till it has lost all relish for the plain 
food trom which it must derive its strength— 
and minces along, the shadow of a shade, 
“ powdered as for a feast,” but “ rank and foul 
within,” amidst all its perfumes. American 
literature will be for many years to the English, 
as the bold, sometimes rude, but honest and 
substantia! yeoman, is to the polite, perchance 
sarcastic, but elegant and accomplished favour- 
ite of the opera-box. The one tells a plain 
tale in homely and vigorous language—does 
not repress his natural curiosity when he sees 
any thing wonderful or new—and is often 
abundantly provoking with his rather ignorant 
boasting upon the subject of his own imperfect 
acquaintance with men and books, and most 
matters of taste. The other disdains to men- 
tion any single thing by its right name—re- 
mains in ignorance of any unfamiliar object 
rather than request to be informed—and is 
most contemptuously loud in his abomination 
of all those persons and matters which con- 
duce to the ordinary comforts and satisfactions 
of life. Now these two individuals might learn 
a great deal of each other—if each would 
abate a little of exclusiveness and arrogance ;— 
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and just in the same way, two nations like 


Memoirs of Josephine. 


England and the United States, might abun- | 
dantly profit by an intellectual interchange, if | 


they would agree to cast aside the prejudices 
which occasionally render each odious in the 
eyes of the other. As with individuals, the na- 
tural course will be that the less cultivated na- 
tion will imitate the more polished; and for 
this reason, in letters especially, a sort of pre- 
ternatural refinement may become the object 
of ambition in America. With all its know- 
ledge and cleverness we think we can perceive 
a little of this spirit in the “ Southern Review.” 
The inhabitants of the Slave-states have always 
had great notions of refinement; and they 
really are, according to the best accounts, a 
very intelligent and cultivated body of men. 
But America is large enough to neutralize this 
spirit; and we shall thus occasionally look to 
all her more dignified periodical publications, 
such as the reviews before us, for an honest 
exhibition of the feelings and acquirements of 
the aggregate people of the great divisions of 
that extraordinary republic. 


From the Monthly Review. 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPHINE.” 


Mosr of us, probably, have an impression, 
that reading is some how or other necessarily 
connected with learning ; but this is manifestly 
one of the prejudices which we owe to an ob- 
solete order of things. 
tainly, when a book was a purely intellectual 
concern, and reading an employment only for 
those who were capable of thinking. But all 
that is changed now. Perhaps the greater 
number of the volumes that issue from the 
press in the present day, are intended for the 
use of people who either hate thinking or can- 
not think. There is, in truth, upon the whole 
less of mind expended among us in reading 
than in any other occupation, or almost any 
other amusement, to which we devote ourselves 
People who are fit for nothing else can all at 
least read. To be able to enjoy a book, is as 
much a matter of course with them, as to be 
able to eat or drink. 

On the first consideration of this subject, we 
might be apt to attribute this extraordinary re- 
volution, to an extraordinary intellectual ad- 
vancement on the part of the species. But 
this is not in reality the explanation of the phe- 
nomenon. It is not men, but books, that have 
changed their character. Some three or four 
centuries ago, when but little household fur- 


The days were, cer- | 


niture was fabricated among us, except what | 


was needed for the magnificent hospitalities of 
the baronial hall, our cabinet work was uni- 
versally fashioned in a massive and ponderous 
style, corresponding to the spaciousness of the 
apartments in which it was to be placed, and 
the boisterous revelries, in the midst of which 
it was intended to maintain its stability ; but 
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now that chairs and tables have grown into ge- 
neral demand among all classes of the popu- 
lation, we find ourselves living in an age of 
much lighter and slimmer upholstery. Just 
in the same manuer has it fallen out in regard 
to the mystery of book-making. Formerly, 
to read books was as much a mere professional 
occupation, as to mix pills or let blood is at 
present; and it would have been thought as 
outré in any ordinary citizen to intermeddle 
with letter-press, as it would now be thought 
for such a person to carry a case of lancets 
every where about with hin in his pocket, or 
to have the walls of his dining-room lined with 
vials and gallipots. In those days, accordingly, 
books were written for the learned only, and it 
no more entered any body's head to attempt 
adapting them to the use of the great mass of 
the people, than it now does to fabricate sets, 
of surgical instruments as toys for children, 
or ornaments for women's bonnets. A book, 
therefore, was uniformly a truly solemn af- 
fair, like the persons for whom alone it was 
got up. What we now hear so much about 
under the name of light reading, would then 
have sounded unintelligible, and like a contra- 
diction in terms, as if one should talk of light 
gravity, or light darkness. But, thanks to the 
ingenuity of modern art, which has transformed 
even our silver and gold into paper, our books 
too have now become “ trifles light as air,’’ 
and reading positively the prettiest and most 
slender amusement to which people of all sorts 
can betake themselves. 

We certainly have no intention to lament 
this innovation, which, on the contrary, we 
deem a most important step in the progress of 
human improvement. Light reading is cer- 
tainly now the universal fashion; but if there 
is any person who cares fur heavy reading, 
there is quite enough of it to be found in the 
remaining literature of other generations. Be- 
sides, even*now a substantial article is occa- 
sionally produced by an author or publisher of 
antiquated tastes or habits; and in fact, we 
suspect that the public are still quite as often 
addressed in the old style of writing, as the ex- 
isting state of the “ fit audience though few,” 
renders it desirable. But on the other hand, 
books and reading have now been taken out of 
the sole possession of the few, and rendered 
the common inheritance and enjoyment of the 
many. From peer to peasant we are all read- 
ers. Nor is the taste limited by sex, any more 
than itis by rank or profession Women them. 
selves, stepping out of their ancient province 
of spoken eloquence, now-a-days not only read 
books, but even write them almost as abun- 
dantly as men. 

The volume before us belongs to a class of 
works for which, from the very nature of the 
thing, we must be indebted, if we have them 
at all, to the ingenuity of female authorship. 
It is a book woven out of materials generally 
much too slight and delicate for male handling 
—even the domestic doings of a female court, 
and the most volatile portion of the small-talk 
of high society. The fair writer, who dates 
her earliest reminiscences from about the year 
1704, was born in England of parents who had 
been driven from their possessions in France 
by the Revolution, and were obliged to sup- 
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port themselves in London by their musical 
talents, in common with many of their coim- 
panions in exile. They left this country, lhow- 
ever, when their daug!ter was yet in her child- 
hood, and. proceeding first to Hamburgh, and 
afterwards to Copenhagen, in each of which 
cities they resided for a few years, at last re- 
turned to their native country in 1°00, having 
found security from all molestation on politi 
eal grounds in the patronage of Madame de 
Montesson, the surviving mistress, or as our 


authoress sirepously contends, the undoubted 
widow of the Duke of Orleans—a lady who, 
at all events, enjoved very ¢ msiderable favours 
and influence at the court of Napoleon, which, 
as we!l as a share of her larve fortune, she 
very benevolentl, 
promoting the iaterest of such of the old roy- 


employed i succouring and 


alists, as circumstances from time to time 
brouglit back to Paris ller house was indeed 
the great rendezvous of all the distinguished 
persons belonging to that party: and the only 
place where people of all parties were in those 
days wont to meet tegether. It was at th 
house of Madame de iontesson that our au 


thoress was first mide known to the Euyres 
Josephine, who is made on this ceeasion to act 
a principal part in a somewhat romantw ad- 
venture; but it was upon being introduced to 
her again a few years afterwards, at Geneva, 


when she was returning from the tour she 
made to Italy, immediately after the divorce, 
that the connexion might properly be said to 
be formed which atterwards became so inti 
mate, and continued, as we coilect, to attach 
the writer to her illustrious patroness, trl the 


death of the latter. By Josephine’s invitation 


the family returned immediately to Paris, 
where the wether and danghter were received 
¢ inuat it Malmaison, until they shortly 
ifter followed the Ex-empress along with the 
rest of h suite to the Palace of Navarre 
The present volume, which professes to be 
only the commnenucement of the. work, brings 


a own the Memoirs to the return of the party 
to Malmarson in, we believe, the year Isi2 
Written, as the work professedly is, with 
searcely any regard to dates, it is impossible 
to consider it as a historical document of much 





import nor indeed do the details it pre- 
sents fall at all under the province of what is 
commonly called history. The writer tells us 
sinely what she remembers baving heard and 
seen in her youth, professing to speak merely 
aceording to her hopressions, and without giv- 
ioe herself any trouble either to correct the 





suggestions of her memory, or to ascertain 
whether or no they required correction. Yet 
os in the s in which she moved, she had 
in opportunity either of observing. or at all 
events, of hearing a great deal about many of 
the most distinguished personages of a very re- 
wnarkable time, and as she tells what she has 
to sav with considerable liveliness, her book is 
upon the whole an entertaining enough one, 
od will be read, we do not doubt, with avidity 
both in Paris and among ourselves. Her ob- 
servation of character is certainly not very 
found; bat still she has the quickness of a 
woman's eve in catching those peculiarities of 
outward manner, which, above every thing 
else, make a delineation graphic and amus ng 
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The following passage affords a fair specimen 
of her skill in this department of writing. It 
is the account she gives of Christian, the last 
king of Denmark, whom she used often to see 
while at Copenhagen. ‘ 

“ He was looked upon as deranged, and yet 
he never had given any proof of insanity, either 
in dispensing justice, or in any other matter of 
importance. Ile was, ] think, an eccentric 
character who, on the score of having once re- 
ceived an injury in his person, affected so rus- 
tic and extraordinary a manner that people be- 
lieved im out of his senses 

* They used to torment him constantly by 
forcing him to do what he did not like. He 








sted remaining long at table, and when he 
wished to put back his chair to rise, two Nor- 
wegian body-guards. stationed behind him, 
ield it fast in its place. THe loved to converse, 
nd people were forbid to reply to him; only 
foreigners cid so, indignant at the tyranny to 
witch he was subjected. [lis ministers never 


t to chide hin, and to order 
Whenever 
ressed a question to any female belong- 


Spoke tu bin exe 


iuin to do whatever they chose 


g to the court, she cast down her eyes and 
He was never permitted to be 
alone, even when he commanded it It must 
e allowed that these and similar annoyances 
continually repeated, could hardly fail to ex- 
isperate one already unhappy from preceding 
occurrences Hie had very little money at his 
disposal—and he gave away almost the whole 
of it in alums to the poor whom he met in his 
I have seen him frequently ; the 
dread | had of his madness, and the admnation 
I telt for his scarlet dress embroidered with 
rold, have imprinted his tigure on my memory 
He was deformed, but his afflicted air inspired 
extreme interest 

‘He often went to the theatre, where he 
always had before him a copy of the opera re- 
presented, and followed with his eves all the 
pieces sung on the stage. He was always fol- 
lowed by an attendant, to whom he kept con- 
tinually talking, without ever obtaining a word 
in reply—a slight nod alone indicated that he 
had been heard. His’ gallantry to the ladies 
was never in fault. He made favourite flowers 
be raised, of which he formed bouquets which 
he presented to them: they only thanked him 
Whenever he met a lady in the 
park, where he regularly walked, he paced 
along wiih his hat under his arm until he had 
rht 

* On one occasion they wished to make him 
sign an act which he considered to be unjust : 
he refused; but they insisted so strongly, that 
at last he tock the pen and wrote under it 
Christian and Co., not wishing, he said, to 
have on his own shoulders the whole responsi- 
bility of such a law. They made him begin 
again several times; but he always wrote the 
sume thing; which had the effect of prevent- 
ing the publication of an ordinance prejudicial 
to the people, to whose interests he was greatly 
attached 

* All ambassadors from foreign powers were 
presented to him; and the etiquette wos that 
he should say to each, How does the King your 
M. Gronwvelie, so celebrated tor his 


uiaster: 
conduct in a trial, ever to be deplored by 


walked away 


aa walks 


by a curtsy 


got out of si 
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France, arrived in Copenhagen as Minister 
from the Republic. He appeared before the 
King in full dress, a velvet mantle, a hat adorn- 
ed with feathers, and the tri-coloured scarf; 
when the king, according to custom, having 


put his usual question to the other members of 


the diplomatic body, came last of all briskly up 
to M. Grouvelle ; ‘ How does the King, your 
master 29—Ah! no, [had forgot, the Republic, 
your Mistress?’ and then turned his back to 
him without waiting for an answer.” 

We niay present, as a counterpart to this 
portrait, the sketch the writer gives us in ano- 
ther part of the narrative of Madame de Staél, 
who lived in habits of intimacy with her family 
during the time they resided at Geneva It is 
very evident that our fair authores. was quite 
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“ She was good, obliging, and incapable of 
taking revenge for an injury; she liked those 
who did not habitually agree with her ix opi- 
nion, and could argue with candow:; and talent; 
certain of shining still more in these ¢onver- 
sational conflicts, she was sometimes best 
pleased when you contradicted her—a strange 
way of gaining the good graces of a woman! 
Madame de Staé! saw, in general, little of the 
Genevese, the severity of whose manners, at 
times even slightly austere, ill suited a spirit 
and character whose independence accorded 
so indifferently with the idea usually entertain- 
ed as to the proper sphere of a female. Ma- 


| dame Necker, her cousin, and Madame Ril- 


incapable of even understanding the greatness | 


of this distinguished ornament of her sex ; but 
the account we have of her appearance and 
manner is given with naiveté, and of an indivi- 
dual so illustrious every notice is interesting. 


** Madame de Sta¢l in general conversation | 


seeined to wish to dazzle rather than to please 
by her talents; and nothing was more easy, 
for she discussed al! subjects with a truly won- 
derful perspicacity. She never, in fact, con- 
versed, when, with the company assembled 
around her, she poured forth her declaimations 
in the style of an improvisatrice, it was neces- 
sary only to listen to her: if by chance she 
ever addressed a questidn to any one, it was 
with so absent a manner, that you miglit save 
yourself the trouble of replying, certain that 
she would not hear your answer. You were 
often drawn in to be of her opinion, subdued by 
her extraordinary eloquence; as long as she 
spoke you thought as she did; it was only after 
you had left her, that you perceived on re- 
Heetion that she had been maintaining opinions 
irreconcilable with those which you had heard 
from her on former occasions. Her impres- 
sions were apt to change; things appeared to 
her successively under different points of view ; 
that which proceeded from an impartial sin- 
eerity, seemed sometimes inconsistency: you 
ver » disposed to think that, by way merely of 
a sp rtive display f her powers, she supporte d 
ilternately both sides of the question. 

‘She was forty-five years of age when'I 


| higher soared her genius. 


liet-Huber, both distinguished for talent, were 
the only persons among her country-women 
with whom she was intimate; but all stranger 
ladies delighted in resorting to her, to learn to 
how high a point of superiority their sex might 
attain 

“She loved society, in which she shone so 
much, but not particularly the society of wo- 
men, who offered, in general, few resources to 
a mind such as hers. She mortally hated all 
the factitious attentions, and conversational 
talk of the saloons. She could not perceive 
that any thing either of truth or morality could 
lurk under the falsehoods of affectation. The 
very word, conrenances, was insupportable to 
her; and she had erased it from her dictionary, 
indignant at the narrow and hypocritical mean- 
ing commonly attached to it. Madame de 
Staél was only in her element among men ca- 
pable of appreciating her, and discussing with 
her subjects foreign to our habits. The more 
numerous the circle surrounding her, the 
Celebrity was to 
her a necessary of existence, and she obtained 
it by taking altogether a different path from the 
rival whoin it was sought in every way to op- 
pose to her.’ 

This rival was the celebrated Madame de 
Geonlis, at that time also resident in Geneva, 
and surrounded, as the writer remarks, by quite 
an opposite set ot admirers, as her intellectual 


| character was of quite an opposite description 


knew her; and she retained all the tastes of | 


youth, and all the coquetry of dress which 
would have been suitable to a young woman 
She could never have had an agreeable coun- 
tenance; her mouth and nose were ugly; but 
her superb eyes expressed, with miraculous ef- 
fect, every idea that arose in that head so rich 
elevated andenergetic thoughts. Her hands 
sre perfect; and she took care to let them 
lways be seen, by a custom she had of con- 
tantly tarning round with her fingers a branch 
of poplar with two or three leaves on it, which 
made a slight noise that she liked. She pre- 
tended that it was the indispensable accompa- 
niment of her words, and that she would be- 
come mute if they should deprive her of her 
darling branch, for which in winter she substi- 
tuted little bits of curled paper. Whenever 
she made her appearance at a party, they 
brought her several of these toys—from which 
she chose the one that was to serve her all the 
evening. 





to that of Madame de Staél. Our authoress 
and her family remained at Geneva for about 
three years—and the picture we have of the 
society and some of the customs of the place 
is, as usual, sketched with considerable viva- 
city, though probably a little too much in a 
style of exaggeration and caricature. We pre- 
fer translating the following curious and in- 
teresting anecdote from an account she gives 


| of an excursion to the Glaciers, in the course 


of which she met with Balmat, the famous 
guide of M. de Saussure, and who was known, 
in consequence, by the surname of Mont-Blanc. 
Of hin she says, 

“Although still a peasant in language and 
manners, it is very interesting and instructive 
to hear him talk. He perfectly understands 
mineralogy and botany, and knows all the sin- 
gularities of this privileged corner of the earth, 
where the most illustrious persons meet from 
all parts of the world. Having been always 
connected with them, he has retained a multi- 
tude of anecdotes respecting them, which he 
recounts with an energy not often to be found 
in a man of the world. He remembers every 
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to whom he has been guide, and traces 


o 
w.th ease portraits of them, which must be re- 
at ances. When he wantsa word to express 
} ea, he uses a gesture which sufficiently 


id.cates it 

“}ie told us that ex/y one woman had ever 
ascended Mont Blanc so high as M. de Saus- 
ger lt was « servant girl of an inn, who felt 
ashamed that our sex was nol more courageous 
She announced her intention of following the 
first travellers who should attempt this excur- 
sion. It was in vain that they observed to her 


so painful a journey, that she would have to 
sleep for two nights on the ice, &e. She per- 
sisted, and actually set out with two English 
gentlemen, and seven guides. Arrived at the 
middle point of the space which she had to 
traverse, she was already ill; they wished to 
induce her to renounce her project, but it was 
upossible ; she swore that she would much 
rather die than return without having placed 
her foot on the spot where M. de Saussure had 
set his. The hicher she ascended, the worse 
did her health become, without her courage 
sver failing her. The excessive cold which is 
experienced when one reaches a certain heicht 
eceasioned her the most dreadful vomiting, 
which nothing could allay; but whenever they 
wished to make her go back, she was seized 
with such frightful nervous attacks, that it was 
found necessary to allow her to expose herself 
to a danger which she was determined to face 
‘ Drag ine, carry me, only let me touch the 
stone erected to commernorate that never to 
be forgotten journey, and I shall die content 
At last, after unheard-of fatigues, toils, and 
sufferings, her prayers were granted: she added 
her name to that of the traveller whom she re 
vered) The guides were obliged to carry her 
y in descending; she could 


almost the whole w \ 
on her legs; and for six 





not sustain hersell 
weeks after it was doubtful if she would live or 
die. {t is unpardonable in me to have torgot- 
ten the name of this village heroine. I had 
inscribed it in a little note book. which was 
Jost in one of my numerous journeys 

Napoleon and Josephine, whom, from the 
tille of the book, we should expect to find the 
principal personages of the story, scarcely 
moke their appearance until about the middle 
of the volume, and even then not to act any 
very leading of striking part The former, 
indeed, was chiefly seen by the writer. when at 
all, in the distance, and she was indebted for 
the greater part of what she learned of his cha- 
racter and actions to the reports of others. Shic 
relates, however, a few anecdotes respecting 
him, collected from the peculiar seurces 
which she had access, some of which are illus 
trative of his modes of feeling and acting We 
translate the following paragraphs from a very 
amusing chapter. which is principally occupied 
wit Vimilar details :— 

* At Saint Cloud, the Empress was present 
with the Emperor at the representation of the 
Zingari in Fiera of Paésiello, who was residing 





with their majesties. On this occasion, there 
had been introduced into the piece a superb 
ait of Cimarosa 

“ Napoleon, passionately fond of Italian mu 
aic, which he wished to bring into fashion, was 
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sue would not be able to sustain the fatigue of 


in ecstasies at every passage, and paid @ va- 
riety of compliments to Paésiello, which were 
felt to be the more flattering, as the lips which 
pronounced them were known not to be pro- 
digal of praise At last, after the passage I 
have mentioned, the Emperor returned, and 
taking the hand of Paésiello, exclaimed with 
transport, ‘Ma jo, my dear friend, the man 
who composed this air may proclaim himse!f 
the greatest composer in Europe.’ ‘ It is Ci- 
marosa's,’ feelingly articulated Paésiello ‘1 
am sorry for it,—but I cannot recal what I 
have said 

In order, in som degree, to heal the mor 
tification he had occasioned. the E.mperor wh 
valued the talents of Paésiello, and loved the 
man, sent him next day a handsome present 
I doubt whether he attained his end. The 
selflove of an author is, in general stronge: 
than his love of wealth; and the honours re 
ceived would hardly obliterate the remembrance 
of the cruel words of the preceding evening 


“ When Paésiello left France, his place of 
Master of the Ch ipel became vacant Nap , 
leon wished to nominate to it a man wort! f 
succer ding hon He threw his eyes on Mc hul 
whom he had known long before the expeditior 
to Egypt. Talent, genius, an honourable cha 
racter, rendered this choice excellent: every 
thing made it probable that Méhul would ac 
cept the appointment with eagerness. What 
then, was the astonishment of the Emperor, 
when he received a forma! refusal! ‘ I cannot,’ 
said Mehal, ‘accept this place, unless you will 
permit me to share it with my friend Cheru 
bin ‘Don't mention him; he is a flippant 
fellow, whom I cannot endure ‘He has 
doubtless been unfortunate in incurring your 
displeasure, General, but he is the master of 
all of us in sacred music; he is not in affluent 
circumstances; he has a family, and I wish I 
could restore him to your favour.” ‘] repeat 
to you, that I will have nothing to do with 
him ‘In that case, General, | tender my 
wositive refosal. and nothing shall make me 
change my resolution. lam in the Institute; 
s not. [ cannot bear that people should 
lave it in their power to say that I take ad- 

eof the favour with which you honour 
ine. to Monepelize every thing, and to deprive 





an illustricus man of al! he has a right to as- 
pire to.’ Méehal persisted in his resolution, 
ind Napoleon weud not yield: he therefore 
desired the Empress to seek for a composer 
who might fill with talent the place which he 
wished to give to Mehul. Josephine mentioned 
he matter to Madame de Montesson, who 
strong!y recommended to her M. Lesueur. 








Napoleon, when only general of brigade, 
iad made some observations to Cherubini on 
his music, which he considered, perhaps with 
reason, to be too learned, and not sufficiently 
adapted for singing ‘ General, replied Che- 
rubini ina rage,‘ do you mind winning battles, 
that is your profession; leave me to attend to 
mine, of which you know nothing.’ This an- 
swer hurt Napoleon, who could never forgive 
a” 

The account given of Josephine, is the state- 
ment of a gratefal and devoted adherent, and is 
























of course a panegyric; but it is only fair to re- 
mark, that it very nearly coincides with what- 
ever impartial and trustworthy testimony we 
have from other quarters, to the character of 
Urat able, but unfortunate woman. The pre- 
sent writer details numerous evidences both of 
her amiability and good sense, the general truth 
of which it is impossible to doubt, whatever 
embellishments or other slight inaccuracies 
may have found their way into the narrative. 
Her fortitude and resignation under very try- 
ing circumstances, were such, undoubtedly, as 
have not often been surpassed. Treated, es- 
pecially, as she had been by Napoleon, she and 
her friends might have been excused, even al- 
though they had felt and expressed themselves 
regarding him with considerable acrimony. 
Sut it speaks volumes in proof of the forgiving 
gentleness of her character, that even the pre- 
sent writer, whose sentiments on such subjects 
have taken their hue, we may be sure, from 
the conversation of her patroness, uniformly 
speaks of the Emperor with respect, often with 
warm admiration. The notices we have of se- 
veral of the most interesting events in Jose- 
phine’s history, are not very ample; but the 
scattered intimations we have of her conduct 
in a great variety of circumstances, are always 
such as todo herhonour. “ She often spoke,” 
we are told, “of the period during which she 
had known distress, and always remembered, 
with gratitude, the services she had in those 
days received. The one which had touched 
her the most, and to which she was wont to 
return with evident pleasure, was that which 
had been rendered her by Madame Dumoulin, 
a very rich and very obliging lady. During 
her poverty, Madame de Beauharnois dined 
every day with this excellent person, who used 


to assemble at her house a small number of 


fr ends of reduced fortunes. Every one brought 
her bread along with her, which at that time 
was considered a luxury, but Madame Dumou- 
lin, knowing that Madame Beauharnois was 
still poorer than the rest, dispensed with this 
custom in her case, which made the Empress 
rewark, that from this benefactor she had re- 
ceived literally her daily bread.’ Many other 
similar traits are given by our authoress, which 
indicate a heart uncorrupted by prosperity, as 
well as retaining its cheerfulness under a re- 
verse of fortune, which would have crushed 
many another to the earth 
the divorcee, there is not much said in the vo- 
lume before us, but we have rather an interest- 
ing account of Josephine’s reception of the in- 
tellizence of the birth of the King of Rome, 
which, however, we cannot afford to extract 
The Emperor, who used to write affectionately 
and frequently to his ex-consort, sent her a few 
lines on this occasion under his own hand, 
which seemed to gratify her much. She ap- 
peared greatly delighted, too, by an interview 
she had with him on her return to Malmaison 
While at Navarre, however, he kept her sur- 
rounded by his spies, so that not a word was 
uttered by any of her household that might 
not reach his ears. The following narrative is. 
perhaps, the most interesting the volume con- 
tains, in relation to Josephine 

“The Empress was superstitious, but not 
nearly so much so as has been reported. She 
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On the affair of 
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did not like, to be sare, that you should taik 
before her of predictions, that which had once 
been made to herself, promising her a melan- 
choly end. She satisfied, however, the ardent 
desire we felt of knowing exactly what had 


been foretold to her at Martinique. Here is 
the story she related to us. 
“She was not then married. One day, 


while taking a walk, she saw several slaves 
collected around an old woman, who was telling 
them their fortunes: she stopped to listen. On 
perceiving her the sorceress uttered a scream, 
seized the hand of Mademoiselle de Tascher, 
and appeared to be in extreme agitation. 


“The latter, amused with her fooleries, al- 
lowed her to proceed. You see, then, about 
me something very extraordinary ?—Yes.—Is 
it misery or good fortune, that is to be my lot? 
—Misery! Oh yes, Good fortune also.—You 
take care not to commit yourself, my good 
sybil; your oracles are not particularly clear. 
—I dare not make them more intelligible ; said 
the woman, lifting her eyes to heaven, with a 
singular expression of countenance.—But what 
is it you ceally read for me in futurity? said 
Josephine, whose curiosity began to be excited. 
—What do I behold there? You would not be- 
lieve me, if | should tell you—Yes, indeed, I 
assure you. Come, my good mother, what 
am I to fear and to hope for ?—You insist upon 
it? Hearken! You will soon be married; that 
union will not be a happy one! vou will be- 
come a widow, and then!...and then you 
will be Qucen of France! You will pass some 
happy years, but you will perish in a popular 
tumult.—On finishing these words, the woman 
broke away from the group which surrounded 
her, and fled as quickly as her limbs, enfeebled 
hy age, would permit. 

. . * . . * . 

“The whole of this affair was forgotten by 
Josephine, till she lost her first husband, M. de 
Beauharnois, to whom she was passionately 


attached. He had given her weighty occasion 
for jealousy. At first she complained with 
inildness. Seeing that far from in any respect 


changing his conduct, he openly professed a 
violent passion for the woman who destroyed 
her happiness, Madame de Beauharnois threw 
a bitterness into her reproaches, which com- 
pletely estranged from her hiin whom she 
wished to recover. Both parties obstinately 
refused to yield. It was necessary to come to 
a separation. The Revolution arrived ; M. de 
Beauharnois was arrested. When she knew 
he was in prison, all her wrongs were forgot- 
ten; she resorted to every method imaginable 
to soften the rigours of his situation. He was 
touched by this noble conduct, and wrote her 
several very touching letters, to recommend 
his children to her care. He bitterly regret- 
ted the absence of his brother, who might have 
served for a protector to the woman he had so 
much injured ; she occupied, indeed, his latest 
thoughts 


“ Sent herself to prison in her turn, she there 
learned the frightful death of M. de Beauhar- 
nois. ‘In spite of myself,’ said she to us, ‘I 
thought continually of my prediction. Ha- 
bituated to occupy myself with it, what had 
been foretold me appeared by degrees less ab- 
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surd, and I ended by almost considering it quite 

simple. 
*“*One morning the jailer entered a cham- 

ber, where I slept, along with the Duchess 
d Aiguillon, and two other ladies. He inform- 
ed me he came to take my hair mattress, to 
give it to another prisoner. How to give it? 
said Madame d'Aiguillon, eagerly: Madaine 
de Beauharnois, then, is surely to have a bet- 
ter ?>—No, no, she will not need, answered he, 
with a diabolical smile; for they are coming to 
take her to the Conciergerie, and thence to 
the guillotine. 

“*At these words my companions in mis- 
fortune screamed aloud. I consoled them in 
the best way I could; at last wearied with 
their eternal lamentations, | told them that 
their grief was destitute of common sense; that 
not only I should not die, but [ should yet be 
(Qucen of France. Why not name your house- 
hold? asked Madame Aiguillon, angrily—Ah, 
that is true, | did not think of it. Very well, 
my dear friend, I will name you dame dhon- 
neur, | give you my promise. And the tears 

* these ladies only flowed more rapidly, for 
they thought me mad, seeing me so cool at 
such amoment. I assure you, ladies, that | 
was not acting the heroine, for | was at the 
time fully persuaded of the realization of my 
oracle 

‘Madame d’Aiguillon feeling almost un- 
well, I led her to the window, which I opened 
to give her a little air; I observed a woman of 
the lower orders, who made a variety of signs 
to us which we did not comprehend She 
every moment took hold of her robe, without 
yur being able to conceive what she meant by 
it. Seeing that she continued to au so, I called 
out to her Robe ; she made a signal that | was 
right; then she picked up a stone, put it into 
her apron, which she again showed us, lifting 
up the stone with the other hand: Pierre, | 
again called out to her. Her delight was ex- 
treme on being assured that we comprehended 
her at last; joining her robe to the stone, she 
several times eagerly went through the motion 
of cutting her throat, and then began dancing 
and clapping her hands. This singular panto- 
mimist excited in us an emotion which it is im- 
possible to express, since we dared not believe 
that she announced to us the death of Robes- 
pe re 

‘““* At the moment while we were thus sus- 
pended between fear and hope, we heard a 
yreat noise in the corridor, and the formidable 
voice of the turnkey, who was saying to his 
dog, while giving him a blow with his foot, 
Vill you go on, you S——— Robespierre ? This 
energetic phrase proved to us that we had no- 
thing to fear, and that France was saved 

“*In fact, a few moments after, our compa- 
nions in misfortune entered the apartment, and 
gave us the details ofthis greatevent. It was 
the {th Thermidor 

“* They brought me back my hair mattress, 
on which | passed the best night that could be 
I fell asleep, after having repeated to my 
friend, You see, I am not yet guillotined, and 
I shall yet be Queen of France. When I be- 
care Empress | wished to keep my word. | 
requested to have Madame de Girardine (for- 
merly Madame d‘Aiguillon) for dame d’hon- 





neur, but the Emperor would not perimit it, as 
she had been divorced 

‘ Such, ladies, is the exact truth as to this 
celebrated prophecy. The latter part of it 
gives me little disquietude; I live here in tran- 
quillity and retirement; I never interfere in 
politics ; | do as much good as Ican; so | hope 
to die in my bed. It is true that Marie Antot- 
nuette!—tlere Josephine stopped, and we 
hastened to change the conversation.” 

This story may be true; but it is through- 
out so defic’ent in the rrai-semblable, that we 
confess, we cannot altogether reconcile our- 
selves to it The miserable episode of the wo- 
man with the stone and the apron, is, to our 
taste, particularly nauseous. We do hold this 
paltry fragment to be quite unworthy of form 
ing a sequel to the really romantic adventure 
with the sorceress 

Besides the characters we lave mentioned, 
the work contains a great many anecdotes, 
about a great many people whose names even 
we cannot now prete nd to enumerate A con- 
siderable number of those, however, who figure 
in the table of contents, the reader will find 
merely named in the body of the volume. But 
about others, particularly Talleyrand, Perig- 
non, Eugene Beauharnois, the Duke de Laval, 
Sismondi, M. Huber and his lady, La Mare- 
chale Lefebvre, M. de Clermont-Tonnerre, 
Moreau, Madame Tallien, M. Portales, Le 
Prince Kourakin, M. de Czernicheff, &c. &e 
there are some interesting details. The book 
is written, as such books should be written, 
without any elaboration of style; but is often, 
we are sorry to say, so inaccurately printed as 
to be almost unintelligible 


From the Bijou 
THERE WAS SILENCE IN HEAVEN 


Cas angel spirits need repose 

In the full sunlight of the sky ? 
And can the veil of slumber close 

A cherub’s bright and blazing eye * 


Have seraphim a weary brow, 

A fainting heart, and aching breast: 
No, far too high their pulses flow, 

To languish with inglorious rest. 


How could they sleep amid the bliss, 
The b inquet of delight above ? 

Or bear for one short hour to miss, 
The vision of the Lord they love 


Oh! not the death-lke calm of sleep 
Could still the everlasting song; 

No fairy dream, or slumber deep 
Entrance the rapt and holy throng 


Yet not the lightest tone was heard 
From angel voice or angel-hand ; 

And not one plumed pinion stirred 
Among the bow’d and blissful band. 


For there was silence in the sky, 
A joy not angel tongues could tell, 
As {row its mystic fount on high, 
The peace of God in stillness fell. 
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Oh! what is silence here below / 
The quiet of concealed despair ! 
The pause of pain, the dream of wo; 

It is the rest of rapture there. 


And to the way-worn pilgrim here, 

More kindred seems that perfect peace, 
Than the full chaunt of joy to hear 

Roll on, and never, never cease 


From earthly agonies set free, 

Tired with the path too slowly trod 
May such a silence welcome me, 

Into the palace of my God 


ON CHANTRY'S MONUMENT 
OF SLEEPING CHILDREN, IN LITCHFIELD 
CATHEDRAL 
ir cherubs slumber, such is their repose, 
So motionless, so beautiful they lie; 
While o'er their forms a softened splendour 
glows, 
And round their couch, celestial breezes 


sigh. 


And such the rest of Eve in Eden’s bower, 
Her white brow beaming in the moonlight 
rav, 
Calm she reclined, as some night-closing flower, 
To rise more radiant at the break of day. 


And such our sleep in happy childhood, ere 
Thought, like a giant from his rest, awoke 
To bind the bounding heart, and fasten there 

His iron fetters, and his heavy yoke. 


Thus, as I gazed on that fair fashioned child, 
Breathing the homage of the heart alone; 
In dreains of early blessedness beguiled, 
A silent captive at the sleeper’s throne ; 


Young Mothers came, confessing with a kiss, 
The babe, the innage of their first born love ; 

Or wept for one, “ more beautiful than this,” 
Gone, from its cradle, to its rest above. 


Blithe children stopped their laugh, they would 
not rouse, 
The gentle baby from its slumber deep ; 
While lofty eyes, and high unbending brows, 
Long’d for the silence of that dreamless sleep 


| 


From the London Weekly Reriew. 


THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited by 
T. Roscoe, Esq London, 182). Hurst, 
Chance, & Co. 


Tuts little work is intended to take a sta- 
tion between such publications as the Christ- 
mas Box, and the more expensive annuals. 
It is adapted rather to youths and maidens, 
than to mere children. In this respect it 
stands alone, and is therefore likely to be eimi- 
nently successful. Mr. Roscoe has performed 
his task with much taste and judgment, and 
has produced a work, which is not only hap- 
pily contrived for the amusement and instruc- | 
tion of a peculiar class, but may be very gene- | 
rally read with great pleasure and approbation 


Chantry’s Monument, §c.—Juvenile Keepsake. 165 


Mr. Roscoe's list of contributors is a very at- 
tractive one, and the articles in most instances 
do honour to the names attached to them 
Some of the editor's own verses are sweet and 
elegant, and he is well supported by several 
members of his own amiable and intellectual 
family. We shall not enter into a particular 
account of the contents of this volume, but it 
is only justice to observe that we were ex- 
tremely pleased with the prose articles of Zoe 
and Muriotti, (by the author of “ Gomez 
Arias,”) the Albanian Shepherd, and the 
Christmas Story. In fact almost the whole of 
the prose department is of a very superior 
description. ‘The poetry is more unequal, but 
is never actually bad. Mrs. Hemans, the Ros- 
coes, Mr. Stebbing, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Reading, are among those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as poetical contributors 


| As a specimen of the prose, we shal] extract 


a passage from a very interesting article by 
Mr. Pringle, entitled “Anecdotes of Ele- 
phants.”’ 

“A band of hunters had surprised two ele- 
phants, a male and female, in an open spot 
near the skirts of a thick and thorny jungle 
The animals fled towards the thickets; and the 
male, in spite of many balls which struck him 
ineffeetually, was soon safe from the reach of 
the pursuers; but the female was so sorely 
wounded, that she was unable to retreat with 
the same alacrity, and the hunters having got 
between her and the wood, were preparing 
speedily to finish her career—when, all at once, 
the male rushed forth with the utmost fury 
from his hiding place, and with a shrill and 


| frightful scream, like the loud sound of a trum- 
| pet, charged down upon the huntsmen. So 


terrific was the animal's aspect, that all in- 
stinctively sprung to their horses, and fled for 
life. The elephant, disregarding the others, 
singled out an unfortunate man (Cobus Klop- 
per I think was his name) who was the last 
person that had fired upon its wounded comrade, 
and who was standing, with his horse's bridle 
over his arm, reloading his huge gun at the 
moment the infuriated animal burst from the 


| wood. Cobus also leaped hastily on horseback, 


but before he could seat himself in his saddle 
the elephant was upon him. One blow from 


| his proboscis struck poor Cobus to the earth; 


and, without troubling himself about the 
horse, which galloped off in terror, he thrust 
his gigantic tusks through the man’s body, 


| and then, after stamping it flat with his pon- 
| derous feet, again seized it with his trunk and 


flung it high into the air. Having thus wreak- 


| ed vengeance upon his foes, he walked gently 


up to his consort, and affectionately caressin 
her, supported her wounded side with his 
shoulder, and regardless of the vollies of balls 
with which the hunters, who had again rallied 
to the conflict, assailed them, be succeeded in 
conveying her from their reach into the im- 
penetrable recesses of the forest. 

“ One of my own friends, Lieutenant John 
Moodie, of the Scotch Fusileers, now a settler 
in South Africa, had an almost miraculous es- 
cape on an occasion somewhat similar. He 
had gone out to an elephant hunt with a party 
of friends; and they had already succeeded in 


| killing one or two of a sinall herd, and the rest 






























































were retreating before them towards their 
woody fastnesses, when one of the females hav- 
ing been separated from her young one among 
the bushes, forgot all regard to her own safety 
in maternal anxiety, and turned back in wrath 
upon her pursuers to search for it. Mr 
Moodie, who happened to be on foot at the 
















































caught sight of, and she instantly rushed upon 
him. To escape from an angry elephant in 
open ground is often difficult enough for a well 


up for lost: nor would the activity of despair 
have availed him—the animal was close at his 


about to seize or strike him to the earth with 
her upraised proboscis, he fortunately stuim- 
bled and fell. The elephant, unable at once 
to arrest her impetuous career, made an at- 
tempt to thrust him through with her tusks as 
he lay on the ground before her, and actually 
tore up the earth within an inch or two of his 
body, and slightly bruised him with one of her 
huge feet as she passed over him. Before, 
however, she could turn back to destroy him, 
Mr. Moodie contrived to scramble into the 
wood, and her young one at the same instant 
raising its cry for her in another direction, the 
dangerous animal went off without searching 
further for him.” p. 166-168. 

The following excellent sonnets, are all that 
we can find room for from the poetical depart- 
ment 

Life's Young Dream. 
BY W. ROSCOE 


I dreamt that in the earliest prime of spring, 


ray, 
I saw two vagrant children take their way 


The sky-lark pealed, and every living thing 

Seemed touched with gladness. Sympathetic 
they 

Partook the joy; ason the turf they lay, 

In short sweet respite of their wandering 

Sudden | woke—the storms of winter raged, 

The heavier storms of life my soul oppressed, 

And all the lovely scenery was gone ; 

Yet still its charms my waking thoughts en- 


paced, 
As if a recollection filled my breast, 
That of those blisstul wanderers, I was one. 


To my Infant Boy. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


Come, little smiler! I have heard men say 

That in the looks of childhood one may trace 

The destiny of years; tarn then this way, 

And I will read thy fortune in thy face. 

And now that [ have shaded gracefully 

Those silken curls, that a glad brow conceal, 

Lavater would have worshipped, and thine 
eye 

On mine is smiling—what doth it reveal ? 

My own within that magic glass appears 

Reflected bright: and there fond hope hath 
cast 

All that we love and wish—gleams of far years 

That scatter flowers, with sunshine at the last. 

Go then, fair child—how happy shalt thou be! 

A father’s wishes are thy destiny. 


time, was the individual that the animal first | 


mounted horseman. My friend gave himself | 


When shone the sun with mild and tempered | 


O'’er a wild heath; whilst soaring on the wing | 
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Some of the embellishments are beautiful— 
“Menai Bridge,” engraved by Lewis, after 
Robson, would be worthy of an annual of the 
first pretensions. ‘“ Zoe and Muriotti” is also 
a very pleasing subject, and the engraving is 
bright and clear. The “ Young Absentee,” 
engraved by Chevalier after Woodford, is ex- 
tremely pretty. The rest are not equal to 
those we have mentioned, but they are very 
far superior to what are usually expected in 
| works of such moderate price as this pleasing, 

and we trust it will prove, popular little an- 
nual 


heels. But just at the moment when she was | 


From the Bijou 
TO MARY, 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF OUR WEDDING-DAY. 
By Martin Archer Shee, Esq. R. A. 


Our wedding-day! another stage, 
In full career, from yuuth to age, 
We've travell'd on together; 

Yet still affection cheers the road, 
And helps to lighten every load 
| That Time has laid on either 


And though by many a jolt apprized, 
Life's ways are not Macadamised 

Nor smooth as wealth could make them; 
O’er ups and downs unjaded still, 
| We never felt the wish or will 
To shorten or forsake them 


Nor can we, Mary, justly say, 

Though neither quite so young or gay, 
As when cold Prudence spurning, 
We scamper'd forth for Pleasure’s sake, 
And Fortune thought to overtake, 

Or meet at ev'ry turning. 


Nor can we say we're much the worse 
| For such a long and anxious course, 
With Care still at our heels ; 
And such a household troop around 
| As Hymen has too often found 
A drag upon his wheels 


‘Tis true we rarely dance or sing, 

Or bound with that clastic spring, 
The steps of youth discover ; 

But had quadrilles not cut us out, 

Our dancing days, | make no doubt 
We'd prove, were not yet over. 


In times which memory still enhances, 
Of good Scotch reels and country dances, 
On limb alert and supple, 
We tripp'd it gaily through the night, 
Nor thought it any great exploit 
To dance down thirty couple. 


But now, amidst a stately throng, 
The grave quadriller glides along, 
With far more airs than graces, 
Or unabash'd, while matrons stare, 
In giddy waltz, the breathless fair 
Her whirling beau embraces. 


Thy figure stil] preserves its grace, 
And stil that charm is in thy face, 
As strong as first 1 found it, 
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The smile with sense and sweetness fraught, 
Which breaks through every cloud of thought, 
And spreads a sunshine round it. 


Our bloom indeed is gone, and you 
Must own this more than mellow hue 
Supplies its place but badly ; 
The crow’s-feet too about the eyes, 
Increase of late to such a size, 
They pucker there most sadly. 


Some wrinkles, too, we must allow, 
Have mark‘d the tablet of the brow, 
And though they are but slight there, 
They show his hieroglyphic hand, 
And make us fully understand, 
Old Time begins to write there. 


Already he has clear’d the page, 
And stamp'd some characters of age, 
So plain that you may trace them ; 
He has thinn’d my locks, and turned to grey 
The few remaining !—so I say 
A wig must soon replace them. 


Some gentle hints, too, we've received, 
That years (if hints may be believed) 
In other points have press'd us ; 
Our beds seem harder than they were, 
And often “ trifles light as air” 
Can ruffle and molest us. 


At dinner we grow nice, and think 

Much more of what we eat and drink, 
Than we were wont, when able 

To feast on every kind of food 

Which that great artist, Eustache Ude, 
Could put upon the table. 


Of late, too, quite in love with home, 

We seldom feel disposed to roam, 
The fire-side seems so cozey : 

But, when I fain would read at night, 

The candles give such wretched light, 
I'm sometimes rather dozey. 


The print 's indeed so bad in all 

Their books—the type ‘s so very smal]— 
‘Tis quite enough to vex one! 

The newspaper, I'm sure, supplies 

A task to try the best of eyes, 
Without a pair of specs on. 


But not in us alone the change ; 
Through life and manners as we range, 
The world around keeps moving ; 

Follies increase upon my word ! 
And fashions now are so absurd, 
There's nothing that’s improving. 


Look to the Senate, Bar, or Stage, 

And say, does aught in this dull age 
Our early days resemble, 

When Pitt and Fox were each a star, 

When Erskine flourished at the bar, 
And Siddons play’d with Kemble ’ 


The very seasons are no more 
The seasons that they were before, 
When you and I first knew them; 
Our Summers now are short and cold, 
Our Winters so severe, the old 
Can hardly struggle through them 


Yet still no changes can destroy 
Our pleasures, while we thus enjoy 
The circle that’s around us; 


Abbotsford. 





While in our children thus we find 
More comforts than we've left behind, 
Since Hymen’s knot first bound us. 


Nor let us gloom the little space 

We've yet to run; though in the race 
We feel that lite is wasting ; 

Our lot we still have cause to bless, 

Since, as our cares, our hearts confess, 
Our love is quite as lasting. 


From the Anniversary. 


ABBOTSFORD. 


[We have much pleasure in presenting to 
our readers a description of the residence of 
Sir Walter Scott, from the private letter of a 
distinguished American. The fame of the il- 
lustrious proprietor has flown far and wide; and 
his name has become a passport to his coun- 
trymen in every quarter of the globe where 
the glory of genius is acknowledged. The ad- 
miration which his numerous works have ex- 
cited, tee creates a wish to know some- 
thing more of one who has delighted us all so 
much—to see the place where he gives him- 
self up to meditation—the walks in which he 
muses—and the study in which he conceives 
and pours forth his magical productions. The 
pen of our friend has recorded his own impres- 
sions with great vividness and graphic vigour: 
to the aid of the pen we have brought the pen- 
cil, and rendered more complete the account 


| of the distinguished tourist —Ep.] 


I nave been exceedingly unfortunate as to 
one of the chief objects of this northern expe- 
dition? in a word, it has been my luck to se- 
lect for my visit to Scotland, the only month in 
which, for some years past, Sir Walter has 
been out of it. My good friend R had told 
me that by the 12th or 15th he was sure to be 
on the banks of the Tweed, and amply pro- 
vided with letters of introduction, I quitted 
the mail coach at Selkirk on the 15th, without 
the slightest doubt that I was within an hour's 
ride of the great Minstrel, as well as of his cas- 
tle. The people at the inn, too, confirmed me 
in my belief. “The Sheriff,’ so they called 





| him, was, they said, sure to be at home, for 


“ the session was up,” and he never was known 
to linger amidst the dust of Edinburgh when 
his professional duties permitted him to be in 
the country. On accordingly I drove, in high 


| hope; and ere long the towers of Abbotsford 
| were pointed out to me, amidst a beautiful 


wood chiefly of young oak and birch, and at 


| no great distance from the river. But to cut 


the story short, I found the outer gates barred 
and bolted; there was nothing, after we 
knocked and rang for some minutes, but a wo- 
ful howling of dogs from the interior; and at 
last a rough looking countryman issuing, with 


| a staghound at his heels and an axe on his 





shoulder, from a side postern, informed me, in 
a dialect not over intelligible, that Sir Walter 
and his family had gone on a tour to Ireland, 
and were not expected back again for some 
weeks. This was grievous enough: but what 
remedy? | asked to see the house and gardens, 
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and was told I might do so any other day I 


pleased, but that on this particular day there | 


was a fair in the neighbourhood, and the show- 
keepers had quitted their post to partake of its 
festivities. Upon a little reflection, | resolved 
to go on to “fair Melrose,’ and return to 
Abbotsford next morning. I was fortunate 
enou gh to scrape acquaintance, ere this, with 
Mr.***** of *****, who politely offered to 
act as my cicerone, and I believe, in the ab 
sence of the Poet's own household, there was 
no one better able to perform those functions 
{ breakfasted with hin, and he conducted mic 
mee more to the huge baronial gates, which | 
no longer found reluctant to turn on their 
hinges. le took me all over the house and its 
environs, and | spent a delightful evening af: 
terwards under his own hospitable roof, which 
is on the other side of the Tweed 

Some fifteen or sixteen years ago, he tells 
me, there was not a more unlove ly = in this 
part of the world, than that on which Abbots 
ford now exhibits all its quaint architecture 
and beautiful accompaniment of garden and 
woedland. A mean farm-house stood on part 
f the site of the present edifice; a “ kale 
yard’ bloomed where the stately embattle: 
sourt-yard now spreads itself; and for many 








thousand acres of flourishing plantations, half 


of which have all the appearance of being 
twice as old as they really are, there was buta 
single, long, straggling stripe of unthriving 
tirs. The river, however, must needs remain 
mm statu quo; and I will not believe that any 
place so near those clearest and sweetest of all 


waters, could ever have been quite destitute of 


charms. The scene, however, was no doubt 
wild enough.—a naked moor—a few little tur- 
nip fields painfully reclaimed from it—a Seotch 
cottage—a Scotch farm-vard, and some Scots 





firs. It is difficult to imagine a more complete 
contrast to the Abbotsford of IS25 

Sir W. is, as you have no doubt heard, a 
most zealous agriculturist, and arboriculturist 
especially; and he is allowed to have done 
things with this estate, since it came into his 
possession, which would have been reckoned 
wonders, even if they had occupied the whole 
of a clever and skilful man’s attention, during 
more years than have elapsed since he began 
to write himself Laird of Abbotsford. He has 
some excellent arable land on the banks of the 
Tweed, and towards the little town of Melrose 
which lies some three miles froin the mansion; 
but the bulk of the property is hilly country, 
with deep, narrow dells interlacing it. Of this 
he has planted fully one-half. and it is admitted 
on all hands, that his rising forest has been laid 
out, arranged, and managed with consummate 
taste, care, and success. So much so, that 
the general appearance of T'weedside, for some 
miles, isalready quite altered and improved by 
the graceful ranges of his woodland; and that 
the produce of these plantations must, in the 
course of twenty or thirty years more, add im- 
mensely to the yearly rental of the estate. In 
the meantime, the shelter afforded by the 
woods to the sheep walks reserved amidst 
them, has prodigiously improved the pastur- 
age, and half the surface yields already double 
the rent the whole was ever thought capable 
of affording, while in the old unprotected con- 





dition. All through those woods there are 
broad riding-ways, kept in capital order, and 
conducted in such excellent taste, that we 
might wander for weeks amidst their windings 
without exhausting tlhe beauties of the Poet's 
lounge. There are scores of charming water- 
falls in the ravines; and near every one of them 
you find benches or bowers at the most pictur- 
esque points of view. There are two or three 
mall mountain lakes included in the domain— 
one of them not so small neither—being, | 
should suppose, nearly a mile im cireanfe- 
and of these also every advantage has 
een taken. On the whole, it is already a very 
beautiful scene; and when the trees have 
gained their proper dignity of elevation, it 
1ust be a very grand one Amidst these 
ods, Mr. ***** tells me, the proprietor, 
when at home, usually spends many hours 
daily, either on his pony, or on foot, with axe 
nd pruning knife in hand. Here is his study ; 
he, it seems, like Jaques, is never at a loss to 
tind ** books in trees 





The Muse nae poet ever fand her 
Till by himsel he learned to wander 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 
An’ no think lang,” 

\s Burns says; and one of his burns, by the 
by, is Huntley Barn, where Thomas of Ercel- 
doune met the Queen of Faéry. The rencon- 
re, according to » the old Rhymer himself, oc- 
urred be side ‘The Eildon Tree That 
landmark has long since disapppeared, but 
most of Sir Walter's walks have the Eildon 
Hills, in some one or other of their innumera- 
ble aspects, for background. But | am keep- 
iug you too long away from “ The Rooftree 
of Monkbarns,” which is situated on the brink 
of the last of a series of irregular hills, descend- 
ing from the elevation of the Eildons, stepwise, 
to the Tweed. On all sides, except towards 
the river, the house connects itself with the 
gardens (according to the old fashion now ge- 
nerally condemned); so that there is no want 
of air and space about the habitation. The 
building is such a one, | dare say, as nobody 
but be would ever have dreamed of erecting 

r, if he had, escaped being quizzed for his 
pains Yet it is emrnently lnpesing in its ge- 
neral effect; and in most of the details, not 

nly full of historieal interest, but of beauty 

lso. It is no doubt a thing of shreds and 
pitches, but they have been combined by 
masterly hand; and if there be some whimsi- 
calities, that in an ordinary case might have 
called up a smile, who is likely now or here- 
after to contemplate sucha monument of such 
1 man’s peculiar tastes and fancies, without 
feelings of a far different order? Borrowing 
outlines and ornaments from every part of 
Scotland, a gateway from Linlithgow, a roof 
trom Roslin, a chimney-piece from Melrose, a 
postern from the “* Heart of Midlothian,” &c., 
X&ec., K&e., it is totally unlike any other building 
in the kingdom, as a whole ; and that whole is, 
I have said, a beautiful and a noble whole—al- 
most enough so to make me suspect that, if 
Sir Walter had been bred an are ae he 
might have done as much in that way. as he 
has de facto, in the woodiman’s craft, or (w a. h 
they swear he is less vain of) the novelist’s. 
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By the principal approach you come very | gables to the eye; a myriad of indentations 


suddenly on the edifice—as the French would 
say, “ Vous tombez sur le chateau ;” but this 
evil, if evil it be, was unavoidable, in conse- 
quence of the vicinity of a publie road which 
cuts off the chatcau and its plaisance from the 
main body of park and wood, making it a mat- 
ter of necessity that what is called, in the im- 
provement men’s slang, “the avenue proper,” 
should be short. It is but slightly curved, and 
you find yourself, a very few minntes after 
turning from the road, at the great gate al- 
ready mentioned. This isa lofty arch rising 
out of an embattled wall of considerable height; 
and the jougs, as they are styled, those well 
known emblems of feudal authority, hang 
rusty at the side: this pair being di on relics 
from that great citadel of the old Douglases, 
Thrieve Castle, in Galloway. On entering, 
you find yourself within an enclosure of per- 
haps half an acre or better, two sides thereof 
being protected by the high wal! above men- 
tioned, all along which, inside, a trellised walk 
extends itself—broad, cool, and dark overhead 
with roses and heneysuckles. The third side, 
to the east, shows a screen of open arches of 
Gothic stone work, filled between with a net- 
work of iron, not visible until you come close 
to it,and affording therefore delightful glimpses 
of the gardens, which spread upwards with 
many architectural ornaments of turret, porch, 
urn, vase, and what not, after a fashion that 
would make the heart of old Price of the Pictur- 
esque to leap within him: this screen isa feature 
of equal novelty and grace, and if ever the old 
school of gardening come into vegue again, 
will find abundance of imitators. It abutts on 
the eastern extremity of the house, which 


| 


and parapets and machicolated eaves; most 
fantastic waterspouts; labelled windows, not a 
few of thei of painted glass; groups of right 
Elizabethan chimneys; balconies of divers 
fashions, greater and lesser; stones carved 
with heraldries innumerable, let in here and 
there in the wall; and a very noble projecting 
gateway, a fac simile, | am told, of that apper- 
taining to a certain dilapidated royal palace, 
which long ago seems to have caught in a par- 


| ticular manner the Poet's fancy, as witness, 


the stanza: 


“ Of all the palaces so fair, 
Built for the royal dwelling, 
Above the rest, beyond compare, 
Linlithgow is excelling.” 


The prints will give you a better notion of 
these matters than my pen could do,—and, by 
the by, the best likeness I have as yet met 


| with, is one that adorns the cover of a certain 


runs along the whole of the northern side (and | 


a small part of the western) of the great enclo- 
sure. And, by the way, nothing can be more 
delightful than the whole effect of the said en- 
closure, in the still and solitary state in which 
I chanced to see it. ‘Phere is room for a piece 
of the most elaborate turf within it, and rosa- 
ries of all manner of shapes and sizes gradu- 
ally connect this green pavement with the 
roof of the trellis walk,a verdant cloister, over 
which appears the gray wall with its little tur- 
rets; and over that again, climb oak, elm, 
birch, and hazel, up a steep bank—so steep 
that the trees, young as they are, give already 
all the grand effect of a sweeping amphitheatre 
of wood. The background on that side is 
wholly forest ; on the east, garden loses itself 
in forest by degrees; on the west, there is 
wood on wood also, but with glimpses of the 
Tweed between; and in the distance (some 
half a dozen miles oft) a complete sierra, the 
ridge of a mountain between Tweed and Yar- 
row, to wit—its highest peak being that of 
Newark hill, at the bottom of which the old 
castle, where “ the latest Minstrel sang,” still 
exhibits some noble ruins. 

Not being skilled in the technical tongue of 
the architects, I beg leave to decline describing 
the structure of the house, further than merely 
to say, that it is more than one hundred and 
fifty feet long in front, as I paced it ; was built 
at two different onsets; has a tall tower at 





species of sticking plaster. From this porch- 
way, which is spacious and airy, quite open to 
the elements in front, and adorned with some 
enormous petrified staghorns overhead, you 
are admitted by a pair of folding doors at once 
into the hall, and an imposing coup d’eil the 
first gliinpse of the Poet's interior does present. 
The lofty windows, only two in number, being 
wholly covered with coats of arms, the place 
appears as dark as the 12th century, on your 
first entrance from noonday; but the delicious 
coolness of the atmosphere is luxury enough 
for a minute or two; and by degrees your eyes 
get accustomed to the effect of those “ storied 
panes,’ and you are satisfied that you stand in 
one of the most picturesque of apartments. 
The hall is, I should guess, about forty feet 


| long, by twenty in height and breadth. The 


walls are of richly carved oak, most part of it 
exceedingly dark, and brought, it seems, from 
the old palace of Dumfermline: the roof, a se- 
ries of pointed arches of the same, each beam 
presenting, in the centre, a shield of arms 
richly blazoned : of these shields there are six- 
teen, enough to bear all the quarterings of a 
perfect pedigree if the Poet could show them ; 
but on the maternal side (at the extremity) 
there are two or three blanks (of the same sort 
which made Louis le Grand unhappy) which 
have been covered with sketches of Cloudland, 
and equipped with the appropriate motto, 
“ Nox alta velat.” The shields, properly filled 
up, are distinguished ones; the descent of 
Scott of Harden on one side, and Rutherford of 
that tlk on the other; all which matters, are 
they not written in the book of the chronicles 
of Douglas and Nisbet? There is a doorway 
at the eastern end, over and round which the” 
Baronet has placed another series of escuteh- 
eons, which I looked on with at least as much 
respect; they are the memorials of his imm@s _ 
diate personal connexions, the bearings of his 
friends and companions. All around the cor- 
nice of this noble room, there runs a continued 
series of blazoned shields, of another sort still ; 
at the centre of one end, I saw the bloody heart 
of Douglas; and opposite to that, the royal 
lion of Scotland,—and between the ribs there 


either end, the one not the least like the other; | is an inscription in black letter, which J, after 
presents sundry crowfooted, alias zigzagged | some trials, read, and of which | wish f had 


Museum.—V ou. X1V. 
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had sense enough to take acopy. To the best 
of my recollection, the words are not unlike 
these: “ These be the coat armories of the 
clannis and chief men of name, wha keepit the 
marchys of Scotlande in the aulde tyme for the 
Kinge. Trewe ware they in their tyme, and 
in their defense God them defendyt.’ There 
are from thirty to forty shields thus distinguished 
— Douglas, Soulis, Buccleugh, Maxwell, John- 
stone, Glendoning, Herries, Rutherford, Kerr, 
Elliott, Pringle, Home, and all the other he- 
roes, as you may guess, of the border minstrelsy 
‘The floor of this hall is black and white mar- 
ble, from the Hebrides, wrought lozengewise ; 
and the upper walls are completely hung with 
arms and armour 
steel occupy niches at the eastern end by 
themselves; the one an English suit of Henry 
the Fifth’s time, the other an Italian, not quite 
so old. The variety of cuirasses, black and 
white, plain and sculptured, is endless; hel- 
mets are in equal profusion; stirrups and spurs, 
of every fantasy, dangle about and below them; 
and there are swords of every order, from the 
enormous two-handed weapon with which the 
Swiss peasants dared to withstand the spears 


of the Austrian chivalry, to the claymore of 


the “ Forty-five,” and the rapier of Dettingen 
Indeed, | might come still lower, for among 
other spoils, | saw Polish lances, gathered by 


the author of Paul's Letters on the Field of 


Waterloo, and a complete suit of chain mail 
taken off the corpse of one of Tippoo s body 
guard at Seringapatam. A series of German 
executioners’ swords was inter alia pointed out 
to me; on the blade of one of which | made out 
the arms of Augsburgh, and a legend which 
may be thus rendered: 

Dust, when I strike, to dust 

grave, 
Sweet Jesu, stoop, a sin-stained soul to save. 


From sleepless 


lam sorry there is no catalogue of this curious 
collection. Sir Walter ought to make one 
himself, for my cicerone informs me there is 
gore articular history attached to almost 
every picce in it, and known in detail to no- 
body but iimself. ‘“ Stepping westward,” as 
Wordsworth says, from this hall, you find your- 
self in a narrow, low, arched room, which runs 
quite across the house, having a blazoned win- 
dow again at either extremity, and filled all 
over with smaller pieces of armour and weapons, 
such as swords, firelocks, spears, arrows, darts, 
daggers, &c. Kc, &c. Here are the pieces, 
esteemed inost precious by reason of their his- 
tories respectively. I saw, among the rest, 
Rob Roy's gun, with his initials, R. M. C. i.e 
Robert Macgregor Campbell, round the touch- 
hole: the blunderbuss of Hofer, a present to Sir 
Walter from his friend Sir Humphry Davy ; 
a most magnificent sword, as magnificently 
mounted, the gift of Charles the First to the 

reat Montrose, and having the arms of Prince 
cary worked on the hilt; the hunting bottle 
of bonnie King Jamie; Buonaparte’s pistols 
found in his carriage at Waterloo, | believe), 
rum mu/tis alus. 1 should have mentioned 


that staghornos and bulls’ horns (the petrified 
relies of the old mountain monster, | mean), | 
and so forth, are suspended in great abundance 
above all the doorways of these armories; and 


Two full suits of splendid | 


-Pbbotsford. 





that, in one corner, a dark one as it ought to be, 
there is a complete assortment of the old Scot- 
tish instruments of torture, not forgetting the 
very thambikens, under which Cardinal Car- 


| stairs did not flinch, and the more terrific iron 


| his agony 


crown of Wisheart the Martyr, being a sort of 
barred head-piece, screwed on the victim at 
the stake, to prevent him from crying aloud in 
In short, there can be no doubt 
that, like Grose of merry memory, the mighty 
Minstrel 

—Has a fouth o' auld nick-nackets, 

Rusty airn caps and jinglin’ jackets, 

Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets, 

A towmont’ guid 


These relics of other, and for the most part 


| darker, years, are disposed, however, with so 


| them. 


much grace and elegance, that I doubt if Mr. 
Hope himself would find any thing to quarrel 
with in the beautiful apartments which contain 
The smaller of these opens to the 


| drawing-room on one side, and the dining- 
| room on the other, and is fitted up with low 


divans rather than sofas: so as to make, [ 
doubt not, a most agreeable sitting-room when 
the apartments are occupied, as for my sins [ 
found them not. In the hall, when the wea- 
ther is hot, the Baronet is accustomed to dine ; 
and a gallant refectory no question it must 
make. A ponderous chandelier of painted 


| glass swings from the roof; and the chimney- 





piece (the design copied from the stonework 
of the Abbot's Stall at Melrose) would hold 
rafters enough for a Christmas fire of the good 
old times. Were the company suitably attired, 
a dinner party here would look like a scene in 
the Mysteries of Udolpho 

Beyond the smaller, or rather, I should say, 
the narrower armoury, lies the dining parlour 
proper, however ; and though there is nothing 
Udolphoish here, yet | can well believe that, 
when lighted up and the curtains drawn at 
night, the place may give no bad notion of the 
private snuggery of some lofty lord abbot of 
the time of the Canterbury Tales. The room 
is a very handsome one, with a low and very 
richly carved roof of dark oak again; a huge 
projecting bow window, and the dais elevated 
more majorum ; the ornaments of the roof, 
niches for lamps, &c. &c.; in short, all the 
minor details, are, | believe, fac similes after 
Melrose. The walls are hung in crimson, but 
almost entirely covered with pictures, of which 
the most remarkable are—the parliamentary 
general. Lord Essex, at full length on horse- 
back ; the Duke of Monmouth, by Lely; a ca- 
pital Hogarth, by himself; Prior and Gay, both 
by Jervas; and the head of Mary Queen of 
Scots, in a charger, painted by Amias Can- 
rood the day after the decapitation at Fother- 
ingay, and sent some years ago as a present to 
Sir Walter from a Prussian nobleman, in whose 
family it had been for more than two centu- 
ries. It is a most death-like performance, and 
the countenance answers well enough to the 


' coins of the unfortunate beauty, thongh not at 


all to any of the portraits I have happened to 
see. I believe there is no doubt as to the au- 
thenticity of this most curious picture. Among 
various family pictures, I noticed particularly 
Sir Walter's great grandfather, the old cava- 
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lier mentioned im one of the epistles in Mar- | der's Feast. From this you pass into the largest 


mion, who let his beard grow after the execu- | 


tion of Charles the First, and who here ap- 
pears, accordingly, with a most venerable ap- 
pendage of silver whiteness, reaching even 
unto his girdle. This old gentléman’'s son 
hangs close by him; and had it not been for 
the costume, &c., | should have taken it for a 
likeness of Sir Walter himself. (It is very 
like the common portraits of the Puet, though 
certainly not like either Sir Thomas Law- 
rence's picture or Chantrey’s bust.) 


ters, mother to the Duke of Monmouth; and 


an oval, capitally painted, of Anne Duchess of | 


Buccleugh, the same who, 


In pride of youth, in beauty’s bloom, 
Had wept o'er Monmouth’s bloody tomb. 


All the furniture of this room is massy Gothic 
oak ; and, as | said before, when it is fairly lit 
up, and plate and glass set forth, it must needs 
have a richly and luxuriously antique aspect 
Beyond and alongside are narrowish passages, 
which make one fancy one’s self in the pene- 
tralia of some dim old monastery; for roofs, 
and walls, and windows, (square, round, and 


oval alike,) are sculptured in stone, after the | 


richest relics of Melrose and Roslin Chapel. 


One of these leads to a charming breaktast | 
room, which looks to the Tweed on one side, | 


and towards Yarrow and Ettricke, famed in 
song, on the other: a cheerful room, fitted up 
with novels, romances, and poetry, I could per- 
ceive, at one end; and the other walls covered 
thick and thicker with a most valuable and 
beautiful collection of water-colour drawings, 
chiefly by Turner, and Thomson of Dudding- 
stone, the designs, in short, for the magnificent 
work entitled * Provincial Antiquities of Scot- 
land.’ There is one very grand oil painting 
over the chimney-piece, Fastcastle, by Thow- 
son, alias the Wolf's Crag of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, one of the most majestic and melan- 


choly sea-pieces | ever saw; and some large | 
black and white drawings of the Vision of Don | 
\« tion, “ Given by George Gordon, Lord Byron, 


Roderick, by Sir James Steuart of Allenbank 
(whose illustrations of Marmion and Mazeppa 


you have seen or heard of), are at one end of 


the parlour. The room is crammed with queer 


cabinets and boxes, and in a niche there is a 


bust of old Henry Mackenzie, by Joseph of 
Edinburgh. Returning towards the armoury, 
you have, on one side of a most religious look- 
ing corridor, a small green-house with a foun- 
tain playing before it—the very fountain that 
in days of yore graced the cross of Edinburgh, 
and used to flow with claret at the coronation 
of the Stuarts—a pretty design, and a standing 
monument of the barbarity of modern innova- 
tion. From the small armoury you pass, as 

said belore, into the drawing-room, a large, 
lofty, and splendid salon, with antique ebony 
furniture and crimson silk hangings, cabinets 
china, and mirrors quantum suff, and some 
portraits; among the rest glorious John Dry- 
den, by Sir Peter Lely, with his gray hairs 
floating about in a most picturesque style, 


eyes full of wildness, presenting the old Bard, | 


I take it, in one of those “ tremulous moods,” 
in which we have it on record he appeared 
when interrapted in the midst of his Alexan- 


There is | 
also a very splendid full length of Lucy Wa- 
| twenty thousand volumes, arranged according 


| German, the other. 








of all the apartments, the library, which I 
must say, is really a noble room. It is an ob- 
long of some fifty feet by thirty, with a projec- 
tion in the centre, opposite the fireplace, ter- 
minating in a grand bow window, fitted up 
with books also, and, in fact, constituting a 
sort of chapel to the church. The roof is of 
carved oak again—a very rich pattern—lI be- 
lieve chiefly @ /a Roslin, and the bock-cases, 
which are also of richly carved oak, reach high 
up the walls all around. The collection 
amounts, in this room, to some fifteen or 


to their subjects; British history and antiqui- 
ties filling the whole of the chief wall; English 
poetry and drama, classics and miscellanies, 
one end; foreign literature, chiefly French and 
The cases on the side 
opposite the fire are wired, and locked, as con- 
taining articles very precious and very portable. 
One consists entirely of books and MSS. re- 
lating to the insurrections of 1715 and 1745; 
and another (within the recess of the bow win- 
dow), of treatises de re magica, both of these 
being (Il am told, and can well believe), in their 
several ways, collections of the rarest curiosity. 
My cicerone pointed out, in one corner, a mag- 
nificent set of Montfaucon, ten volumes folio, 
bound in the richest manner in scarlet, and 
stamped with the royal arms, the gift of his 
present Majesty. There are few living au- 
thors of whose works presentation copies are 
not to be found here. My friend showed me 
inscriptions of that sort in, I believe, every 
European dialect extant. The books are all in 
prime condition, and bindings that would sa- 
tisfy Mr. Dibdin. The only picture is Sir 
Walter's eldest son, in hussar uniform, and 
holding his horse, by Allan of Edinburgh, a 
noble portrait, over the fireplace; and the only 
bust is that of Shakspeare, from the Avon mo- 
nument, in a small niche in the centre of the 
east side. Ona rich stand of porphyry, in one 
corner, reposes a tall silver urn filled with 
bones from the Pirreus, and bearing the inscrip- 


to Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’ It contained the 
letter which accompanied the gift till lately : 
it has disappeared; no one guesses who took 
it, but whoever he was, as my guide observed, 
he must have been a thief for thieving’s sake 
truly, as he durst no more exhibit his auto- 
graph than tip himse!f a bare bodkin. Sad, 
infamous tourist indeed! Although I saw 
abundance of comfortable looking desks and 
arm-chairs, yet this room seemed rather too 
large and fine for rork, and | found aceord- 
ingly, after passing a doubie pair of doors, that 
there was a sanctum within and beyond this 
library. And here you may believe was not to 
me the least interesting, though by no means 
the most splendid, part of the suite. 

The lion’s own den proper, then, is a room 
of about five-and-twenty feet square by twenty 
feet high, containing of what is properly called 
furniture nothing but a small writing table in 
the centre, a plain arm-chair covered with 
black leather—a very comfortable one though, 
for | tried it—and a single chair besides, plain 
symptoms that this is no place for company. 
On either side of the fireplace there are shelves 
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filled with duodecimos and books of reference, 
chiefly, of course, folios; but except these, 
there are no books save tle contents of a light 
gallery which runs round three sides of the 


room, and is reached by a hanging stair of | 


carved oak inone corner. You have been both 
at the Elis¢e Bourbon and Malmaison, and re- 
member the library at one or other of those 
places, I forget which; this gallery is much in 
the same style. There are only two portraits, 
an original of the beautiful and melancholy 
head of Claverhouse, and a small full length of 
Rob Roy. Various little antique cabinets stand 
round «bout, each having a bust on it: Stot- 
hard’s Canterbury Pilgrims are on the mante!- 
piece; and in one corner | saw a collection of 
really useful weapons, those of the forest-craft, 
to wit—axes, bills, and so forth, of every 
calibre. There is only one window pierced in 
a very thick wall, so that the place is rather 
sombre; the light tracery work of the gallery 
overhead harmonizes with the books well. It 
is a very comfortable looking room, and very 
unlike any other | ever was in. I should not 
forget some Llighland elaymores, clustered 
round a target over the Canterbury people, 
nor a writing box of carved wood, lined with 
crimson velvet, and furnished with silver plate 
of right venerable aspect, which looked as if it 
might have been the implement of old Chaucer 
himself, but which from the arms on the lid 


and 


must have belonged to some Italian prince of | 
the days of Leo the Magnificent at the fur- 


thest 

In one corner of this sanctum there is a lit- 
tle holy of holies, in the shape of a closet, 
which looks like the oratory of some dame of 
old romance, and opens into the gardens; and 
the tower which furnishes this below, forms 
above a private staircase accessible from the 
gallery and leading to the upper regions 
Thither also | penetrated, but I suppose you 
will take the bed-rooms and dressing-rooms for 
granted. 

The view to the Tweed from all the princi- 
pal apartments is beautiful. You look out 
from among bowers, over a lawn of sweet turf, 
upon the p hewn of all streams, fringed with 
the wildest of birch woods, and backed with 
the green hills of Ettricke Forest. The rest 
you must imagine. Altogether, the place des- 
tined to receive so many pilgrimages contains 
within itself beauties not unworthy of its asso- 
ciations. Few poets ever inhal:ted such a 
place ; none, ere now, ever created one. It is 
the realization of dreams: some Frenchman 
— it, | hear, “a romance in stone and 
ime Age 


From the Keepsake 
THE WISHING-GATE 


BY W. WORDSWORTH. 


In the vale of Grasmere, by the side of the highway 
leading to Ambleside, is a Gate which, time out of mind, 
has been called the Wishing-gate, from a betief that 
wishes formed or indulged there have a favourab/e iss ue. 


Horr rules a land for ever green. 
All powers that serve the bright-eyed queen 
Are confident and gay ; 











The Wishing-Gate. 


Clouds at her bidding disappear: 
Points she to aught ?—the bliss draws near, 
And Fancy smooths the way. 


Not such the land of Wishes—there 
Dwell fruitless day-dreams, lawless prayer, 
An@ Thoughts with Things at strife ; 
Yet how forlorn, should ye depart, 
Ye superstitions of the heart, 
How poor were human lite! 


When magic lore abjured its might, 

Ye did not forfeit one dear right, 
One tender claim abate ; 

Witness this symbol of your sway, 

Surviving near the public way, 
The rustic Wishing-gate 


Inquire not if the fairy race 

Shed kindly influence on the place, 
Ere northward they retired ; 

If here a warrior left a spel! 

Panting for glory as he fell; 
Or here a saint expired 


Enough that all around is fair, 
Composed with Nature's finest care, 
And in her fondest love ; 
Peace to embosom and content, 
To overawe the turbulent, 
The selfish to reprove 


Yes! even the stranger from afar, 

Reclining on this moss-grown bar, 
Unknowing and unknown, 

The infeetion of the ground partakes, 

Longing for his Belov'd—who makes 
Ail happiness her own 


Then why should conscious spirits fear 

The mystic stirrings that are here, 
The ancient faith disclaim ? 

The local Genius ne'er befriends 

Desires whose course in folly ends, 
Whose just reward is shame 


Smile if thou wilt, but not in scorn, 

If some by ceaseless pains outworn, 
Here crave an easier lot; 

f some have thirsted to renew 

A broken vow, or bind a true, 
With firmer, holier knot 


And not in vain, when thoughts are cast 
Upon the irrevous! le past, 
Some penitent sincere 
May for a worthier future sigh, 
While trickles from his downcast eye, 
No unavailing tear. 


The worldling, pining to be freed 

From turmoil, who would turn or speed 
The current of his fate, 

Might stop before this favour'd © 

At Nature's call, nor blush to lean 
Upon the Wishing-gate. 


ne, 


The sage, who feels how blind, how weak 

Is man, though loth such help to seek, 
Yet, passing here might pause, 

Aud yearn for insight to allay 

Misgiving, while the crimson day 

In quietness withdraws ; 

















Or when the charch-clock’s knell profuund 
To Time's first step across the bound 
Of midnight, makes reply ; 
Time pressing on, with starry crest, 
To filial sleep upon the breast 
Of dread eternity! 


From the Bijou. 
THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 


I was scarcely sixteen when I embarked for 
the first time in the B of eighty guns, and 
joined the fleet off Cadiz, under the command 
of Lord Nelson. in the early part of October, 
1205. On the 19th of that month, the appear- 
ance of a ship under a press of sail, steering 
for the fleet, and firing guns, excited ouratten- 
tion, and every glass was eagerly pointed to- 
wards the stranger, in anticipation of the in- 
telligence which the repeating ships soon an- 
nounced, “that the enemy was getting under 
weigh The signal was instantly made for a 
general chase, and in a few minutes all sail 
was set by the delighted crew. An instance 
of the quick observation of the admiral which 
now occurred, is deserving of notice. It was 
his lordship’s custom to paint the masts of his 
ship yellow, and the hoops of the same colour ; 
and as the black hoops were universal in the 
navies of France and Spain, he saw the advan- 
tage which might arise from the distinction ; 
he therefore telegraphed to us and afew others 
to conform to kis system. This arrangemeut 
proved of great utility. for in sitaations where 
the ensign was shot away, or hid from view, it 
was only necessary to ascertain that the hoops 
were black to be certain of our opponent. Our 
headmost ships got sight of the combined fleet 
the next morning. and in the afternoon they 
were visible from the deck. Every prepara- 
tion was made for battle ; and as our look-out 
-quadron remained close to them daring the 
night, the mind was kept in continual agitation 
hy the firing of guns and rockets. 

As the day dawned, the horizon appeared co- 
vered with ships: the whole force of the ene- 
my was discovered standing to the southward, 
distant about nine miles, between us and the 
coast near Trafalgar. [ was awakened by the 
cheers of the crew, and by their rushing up the 
hatchways to get a glimpse of the hostile fleet 
The delight manifested. exceeded any thing I 
ever witnessed ; surpassing even those gratu 
lations, when our native cliffs are deseried 
after a long period of distant service. 

There was alight air from the N W. witha 
heavy swell. The signa! to bear up and make 
all sail, and to form the order of sailing in two 
divisions, was thrown out, the Victory, Lord 
Nelson's ship, leading the starboard, and the 
Royal Sovereign, bearing the flag of Admiral 
Collingwood, the second in command, the lee- 
line. At eight the enemy wore to the north- 
ward, and owing to the light wind which pre- 
vailed during the day, they were prevented 
from forming with any precision, and presented 
the appearance of a double line convexing to 
leeward. At nine we were about six miles 
from them, with studding sails on both sides; 
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and as our progress never exceeded a mile 
and half an liour, we continued all the canvass 
we could spread until we gained our position 
alongside our opponent. The officers now met 
at breakfast ; and though each seemed to exult 
in the hope of a glorious termination to the con- 
test so near at hand, a fearful presage was ex- 
perienced that all would not again unite at that 
festive board. One was particularly impressed 
with a persuasion that he should not survive 
the day; nor could he divest himself of this 
presentiment, but made the necessary disposal 
of his property in the event of his death. The 
sound of the drum, however, soon put an end 
to our meditations; and after a hasty, and, 
alas! a tinal farewell to some, we repaired to 


| our respective posts 


Our ship's station was far astern of our 
leader, but her superior sailing caused an in- 
terchange of places with the Fenmnat: on our 
passing that ship, the captains greeting each 
other on the honourable prospect in view: 
Captain T exclaimed, “a glorious day for 
Old England! We shall have one a-piece be- 
fore night!’ This confidence in our profes- 





| sional superiority, which carries such terror to 


| give her thut 


other nations, seemed expressed in every coun- 
tenance; and as if in confirmation of this soul- 
inspiring sentiment, the band of our consort 
was playing—* Britons strike home.” At 
half past ten the Victory telegraphed—* Eng- 
land expects that every man will do his duty.”’ 
As the emphatic injunction was communicated 
through the decks, it was received with enthu- 
siastic cheers; and each bosom glowed with 
ardour at this appeal to individual valour. 
About hulf-past eleven the Royal Sovereign 
fired three guns, which had the intended effect 
of inducing the enemy to hoist their colours, 
and showed us the tricoloured flag intermixed 
with that of Spain. The drum now repeated 
its summons ; and the captain sent for the offi- 
cers commanding the several quarters. “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “I have only to say that 1 
shall pass close under the stern of that ship; 
put in two round shot, and then a grape, and 
Now goto your quarters, and 
mind not to fire till each gun will bear with ef- 
fect.” With this laconic instruction, the gal- 
lant little man posted himself on the slide of the 
furemost carronade, on the starboard side of the 
quarter-deck. At forty-five minutes past ele- 
ven, a ship, a-head, opened her fire, and find- 
ing that her shot passed over the Sovereign, 
several others did the same; and from the pe- 
culiar formation of this part of their line, as 
many as ten ships brought their broadsides to 
bear with powerful effect. The determined 
and resolute countenance of the weather-bea- 
ten sailor, here and there brightened by a smile 
of exultation, was well suited to the terrifie ap- 
pearance which they exhibited; some were 
stripped to the waist; some had bared their 
necks and arms; others had tied a handker- 
chief round their heads; and all seemed eager 
ly to await the order to engage. My two bro 
ther officers and myself were stationed, with 
about thirty men at small arms on the poop, 
on the front of which I was now standing 
The shot began to pass over us, and gave us in 
timation of what we should in a few minutes 
undergo. An awful silence prevailed in the 
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ship, only interrupted by the commanding 
voice of Captain I “ Steady! starboard a 
little! Steady, so!" echoed by the master, di- 
recting the quarter-masters at the wheel. 
shrick soon followed; a ery of agony was pro- 
duced by the next shot; the loss of the head of 
a poor recruit was the effect of the succeeding ; 
and as we advanced, destruction rapidly in 
creased. A severe contusion in the breast now 
rostrated our captain, but he soon resumed 
fis command. 
a similar situation to the one | am attempting 
to describe, can have a correct idea of such a 
scene: my eyes were horror struck at the 
bloody corses around me; and my ears rang 
with the shrieks of the wounded, and 
moans of the dying. At this moment, seeing 





the | 


A | 


Those only who have been in | 


that almost every one was lying down, | was 


half disposed to follow the example, and seve- 
ral times stooped for the purpose ; but—and I 
remember the impression well—a certain mo- 
nitor seemed to whisper,—* Stand up, and do 
not shrink from your duty.” Turning round, 
my much esteemed and gallant semor fixed 
my altenticn: the serenity of his countenance, 
and the composure with which he paced the 
deck, drove more than half my terrors away ; 
and joming him, I became somewhat infused 
with his spirit, which cheered me on to act 
the part it became me. My experience is an 


instarce how much depends on the example of 


those in command when exposed to the fire of 
the enemy, more particularly in the trying 
situation in which we were placed for nearly 
thirty minutes, from not having the power to 
retaliate 

It was just twelve o'clock when we reached 
their line. Our energies became roused, and 
the mind diverted from its appalling condition, 
by the order of * stand to your guas 
as they successively came to bear, were dis- 
charged into our oppenents on either side 
but as we passed close under the stern of the 
Santa Anna of one hundred and twelve guns 
our attention was more strictly called to that 
ship. Although, until that moment, we had 
not fired a shot, our sails and rigging bore evi 
dent prools of the manner in which we had 
been treated: our mizen-top-mast was shot 
away, and the ensign had been thrice re-hoist- 
ed: numbers lay dead on the decks, and eleven 
wounded were already in the surgeon's care 
The firing was now tremendous; and at in- 
tervals the dispersion of the smoke gave us a 
sight of the colours of our adversaries. At 
this critical period, while steering for the 
stern of | Indomptable, which continued a most 
galling raking fire on us, the Fougueux being on 
our starboard quarter, and the Spanish Monarca 
on our larboard bow, the master earnestly ad- 
dressed the captain—* Shall we go through 
sir?” “ Go through by God!” was his ener- 
getic reply; * there's your ship, sir, place me 
close along side of her.” Our opponent de 
feated this mancuvre by bearing away in 4 
parallel course with us, within pistel shot 
About one o clock the Fougueux ran us on board 
on the starboard side; and we continued thus 
engeging until the latter dropped astern: our 
mizen-mast soon went, and shortly afterwards 
the main-top-mast. A two-decked ship then 
took a position on our bow; and a seventy- 





which | 
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four, the Achille, on our quarter. At two 
o'clock the mainmast fell over the larboard 
side, and at balf-past the foremost was shot 
away close tothe deck. In this unmanageable 
state we were but seldom capable of annoying 
onr antagonists, while they had the power of 
choosing their distance; and every shot from 
them did considerable execution. We had 
suffered severely, as must be supposed; and 
those on the poop were now ordered to assist 
at the quarter-deck guns, where we continued 
until the action ceased. J was under the break 
of the poop, aiding in running out a carronade, 
when a cry of “stand clear there, here it 
comes,” made me look up; and at that instant 
the main-mast fell over the bulwarks just 
above me. This ponderous mass made the 
ship's whole frame shake; and had it taken a 
central direction, it would have gone through 
the poop, and added many to our list of suffer- 
ers. Until half-past three we remained in this 
harassing situation: the only means of bring- 
ing our battery towards the enemy was to use 
the sweeps in the gun-room ports. To these 
we had recourse, but without effect, for even 
in ships under perfect command they prove 
almost useless; and we lay a mere hulk co 

vered in wreck, and rolling with the swell 

At this hour a three-decked ship was seen 
steering towards us. It can easily be imagined 
with what anxiety every eye turned towards 
this formidable object, which would either re- 
lieve us from our unwelcome neighbours, or 
render our situation desperate. 

We had searcely seen the British colours 
since one o'clock; and it is impossible to ex- 
press our emotion as the alteration of the 
stranger's course displayed the white ensign 
to our sight; bat we were too confident in our 
expectation of support; for although she ap- 
proached near enough to discern the British 
colours on the stump of our mizen-mast, she 
took a different direction. We did not, how- 
ever, continue much longer in this dilemma, 
or the Swiftsure came nobly to otr relief. 
Can any enjoyment in life be compared with 
sensation of delight and thankfulness 
which such a deliverance produced? It was 
like the transition from death to life; and the 
features so long distorted by anxiety softened 
into an expression of placidity and gratitude 
On ordinary occasions we contemplate the 
grandeur of a ship under sail, with admira- 
tion; and even to those whose profession 
makes them familiar with such scenes, this 
wonderful production of art seldom fails to at- 
tract general notice. But under impressions 
of danger and excitement, such as prevailed at 
this crisis, every one eagerly looked towards 
our approaching friend, who came speedily on; 
ind when within hail, manned the rigging, 
cheered, and then boldly steered for the ship 
which had so long annoyed us: shortly after, 
the Polyphemus took off the fire from the 
Spaniard on our bow. 

It was near four o'clock when we ceased 
firing ; but the action continued in the body of 


the 


the fleet about three miles to windward. The 
van division of the enemy having tacked, it 
seemed that the fight was about to be renewed. 


Rear Admiral Dumanoir making off with four 
sail of the line to the southward in close order, 














passed within gun-shot of us; and as we lay 
in a helpless and solitary situation, our appre- 
hension was much relieved by, seeing them 
proceed silently on their course. The Argo- 
naut, of eighty guns, having surrendered, we 
sent an officer to take possession. 
ed with her second captain, who stated her 
loss to amount to two hundred killed. 

There are two periods in the life of a sailor 
which are impressive beyond all others in his 
eventful career: to the first I have adverted in 
the early part of this narrative, when each 
hoped to see his friend again; and now that 
the conflict was over, our kinder feelings re- 
sumed their sway. 
pressed, and earnest congratulations exchanged, 
at this joyful moment. The officers came to 
make their report to the captain, and the 
fatal result cast a gloom over the scene of our 
triumph. I have alluded to the impression of 
our first lieutenant, that he should not survive 
the contest. This gallant officer was severely 
wounded in the thigh, and underwent amputa- 
tion; but his prediction was realized; for he 
expired before the action had ceased. The 
junior lieutenant was likewise mortally wound- 
ed on the quarter-deck. These gallant fellows 
were lying beside each other in the gun-room 
preparatory to their being committed to the 
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He return- | 


Eager inquiries were ex- | 


' 


deep; and here many met to take a last look | 
of our departed friends, whose remains soon | 


floated in the promiscuous multitude, without 
distinction either of rank or nation. In the 
act of launching a poor sailor over the poop he 
was discovered to breathe; and after being a 
week in the hospital, the ball which entered 
the temple came out of his mouth. I notice 
this occurrence to show the probability that 
many are thrown overboard when life is not 
extinct. The upper deck presented a con- 
fused and dreadful appearance. Masts, yards, 
sails, ropes, and 
scattered in every direction: nothing could be 
more horrible than the scene of blood and 
mangled remains with which every part was 
covered, and which, from the quantity of splin- 
ters, resembled a shipwright’s yard strewed 
with gore. 

From our extensive loss, thirty-four killed 
and ninety -six wounded, our cock-pit exhibited 
a scene of suffering and carnage which rarely 
occurs. I visited this abode of suffering with 
the natural impulse which led many others 
thither, namely, to ascertain the fate of a 
friend or companion. So many bodies in such 
a confined place, and under such distressing 
circumstances, would affect the most obdurate 
heart: my nerves were but little accustomed 
to such trials, but even the dangers of the bat- 
tle did not seem more terrific than the specta- 
cle before me. On a long table lay several 
anxiously looking for their turn to receive the 
surgeon's care, yet dreading the fate which he 
might pronounce. One subject was under- 
going amputation, and every part was heaped 
with sufferers. ‘Their piercing shrieks and ex- 
piring groans were echoed through this vault 
of misery; and even at this distant period the 
heart-sickening picture is alive in my me- 


mory. 
What a contrast to the hilarity and enthu- 
siastic mirth which reigned in this spot the 
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preceding evening! At all other times the 
cock-pit is the region of conviviality —— 
humour, for here it is that the happy midship- 
men reside, at whose board neither discord 
nor care interrupt the social intercourse. But 
a few short hours since, on these benches, 
which were now covered with mutilated re- 
mains, sat these scions of their country’s glory, 
who hailed the coming hour of conflict with 
cheerful confidence, and each told his story to 
beguile the anxious moments, the younger 
ones eagerly listening to their experienced as- 
sociates; and all united in the toast of ‘* May 
we meet again at this hour to-morrow!” 1 
have heard some men say, that they have not 
felt any thing like fear at the near approach 
of battle. Such stoicism may exist; the 
nerves of robust constitutions may wholly sub- 
due the weakness of our nature; but candour 
must own that a struggle generally takes 
place between our sentiments of duty and 
honour and that natural feeling which makes 
us shudder at impending danger. Truly and 
beautifully has a distinguished writer ob- 
served, 
“The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
For that were brutish and irrational ; 
But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 
And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks 
from.” 


About five o'clock the officers assembled in 
the captain's cabin to take some refreshment 
The parching effects of the smoke made this 
a welcome summons, although some of us had 
been fortunate in relieving our thirst by plun- 
dering the captain's grapes, which hung round 
his cabin ; still four hours exertion of body, 
with the energies incessantly employed, occa- 


| sioned a lassitude both corporeally and men- 
| tally, from which even the victorious termina- 


fragments of wreck were | 


| with him into the deep 


tion, now so near at hand, could not arouse us. 
Moreover, there sat a melancholy on the brows 
of some who mourned the messmate who had 
shared his perils and his vicissitudes for many 
years. Then the merits of the departed hero 
were repeated with a sigh, but his errors sank 
There were few who 


| did not bear some marks of this sanguinary 


engagement, and those who had the good-for- 
tune to escape unhurt, presented an appear- 
ance which testified the dangers they had en- 


| countered. 


Before sunset all firing had ceased. Tie 
view of the fleet at this period was highly in- 
teresting, and would have formed a beautiful 
subject for a painter. Just under the setting 


| rays were five or six dismantled prizes: on one 
hand lay the Victory, with part of our fleet and 


prizes; and on the left hand the Sovereign 
and a similar claster of ships. The remnant 
of the combined fleet was making for Cadiz, to 
the northward. ‘The Achille had burnt to the 


; water's edge, with the tri-coloured ensign still 
| displayed, about a mile from us, and our ten- 





ders and boats were using every effort to save 
the brave fellows who had so gloriously de- 
fended her; but only two hundred and fifty 
were rescued, and she blew up with a tremen- 
dous explosion. A boat with the lieutenant of 
the Entreprenante “—— after came on board, 
on his return from the Victory, to announce 
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the death of the immortal Nelson. The me- 
lancholy tidings spread through the ship in an 
jastant, and its paralyzing effect was wonder- 


ful. Our captain had served under the illus- 


trious chief fur years, and had partaken in the | 


anxious pursuit of the enemy across the Atlan- 
tic with the same officers and crew. “ Lord 
Nelson is no more,” was repeated with such 
despondency and heartfelt sorrow, that every 
one seemed to mourna parent. All exertion 
was suspended 
silent grief; and some eyes evinced that ten- 
derness of heart is often concealed under the 
roughest exterior. 

The motive of the French admiral in put- 
ting to sea has been variously stated : by some, 
to form a junction with the ships in the Medi- 
terranean ; by others, that as Admiral Ville 
neuve had intimation of being superseded, he 
determined on fighting our fleet. The latter 
opinion was confirmed by the Spanish captain, 
who expressed his astonishment when | told 
him the extent of our loss. “ That is not pos- 


sible!" he slaamed, “for we had positive 





ex 
assurance that Lord Nelson was in England, | 
and we believed the English fleet to be no 


more than twenty-two sail of the line.’ This 
mistake arose from Sir Robert Calder’s depar- 
ture for England, and the separation of the 


squadron which went to Tetuan for water; 
and the junction of several ships since that 
circumstance was not known to the enemy 


Night coming on, the Naiad frigate took us 


in tow, and the next day, endeavouring to get 
into the Straits, we lost sight of the fleet 
After the decks were cleared we were em- 


ig jury masts to keep the ship 
and before dark we had a few 
The sea and 


ployed in erectin 
under command, 
small sails set for the purpose 
wind had increase: 
a heavy gale coming on. The ship laboured 
excessively, and in spite of the constant exer- 
tions of the frigate we drifted fast towards the 
Several times the tow rope parted, but. 
notwithstanding the risk of approaching an 
ungove in such a tremendous sea, 
a line was thrown, and repeatedly the hawser 
to her stern. The increasing 
rd driven us so near the shore, that it 

lmost beyond human hope that we 
should the frightful prospect before us 
About midnight a midshipman came into the 
re most of our cots were swing- 
captain wished the officers 


shore 


‘rnatne HUIK 


was refixed 
storm h 
tppeared “ 
escape 


ward-room, wh 


|, with every appearance of 


the veteran sailor indulged in | 








ng, to say that the 
to come on deck, as it was probable we should 
be ashore very shortly. This awful intelli- 
yence was received with consternation and 
horror, and we instantly started on our feet 
Just at th crisis one of the twenty-four | 
pounders out of the stern window, broke adrift 
from its lashing, and the apprehension of our 
senget iad taken such entire possession of our 
minds, that the crash appeared to announce 

ir dissoiution 

Those who have been in a tempest must 
have witnessed the levity and fearlessness of 
the sailor ever ) moments of the utmost peril 
and alarm. After our recovery from the fright 


| 
| 
| 


which the lurching of the ship had produced, 
a young man who was roused by the noise ran 
st us in such dismay, that it created a burst 


of laughter from men who expected that their 
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existence would terminate the next instant 
With difficulty I got on deck: the ship rolled 
in the trough of the sea in such a manner that 
the water came in through the ports and on 
the gangways, and the shot were rattling 
about the decks, on which many of the help- 
less wounded were lying exposed 

At one o'clock the roar of the elements con- 
tinned, and every roll of the sea seemed to the 
illrighted imagination as the commencement 
of the breakers. The hours lagged tediously 
on, and death appeared with each gust of the 
In the battle the chances were 
equal; but shipwreck in such a hurricane was 
certain destruction, and the doubtful situation 
of the ship kept the mind in a perpetual state 
of terror. In this horrible suspense each strike 
of the bell, as it proclaimed the hour, sounded 
as the knell of our approaching destiny, for 
none could expect to escape the impending 
danger. 

In silent anxiety we awaited the fate which 
daylight would decide; and the thoughts of 





tempest 


home, kindred, friends, pressed round the 
heart, and aggravated our despair. Each 


brightening of the clouds was hailed as the 
long-looked for dawn, while the succeeding 
shade, which appeared to mock our misery, sank 
our wearied hopes into deeper despondency 
How oft and how numerous were the inquiries 
of the sentrv—‘ How goes the time?”"—And 
when the welcome order to “ strike two bells’* 
was heard, it aroused our sinking energies, 
and every eye was directed towards the shore 
In a few minutes—* Land on the lee bow!— 
Put the helm up!"—resounded through the 
ship, and all was again bustle and confusion. 
When we got round, the breakers were dis- 
tinctly seen, about a mile to leeward, throwing 
the spray to such terrific height, that even in 
our security we could not behold them without 
shuddering. This was a period of delight 
most assuredly; but intense dread had so long 
overpowered every other feeling, that escape 
from destruction seemed like returning anima- 
tion, producing a kind of torpor which render- 
ed us insensible to our miraculous preserva- 


tion: and it was not until the mind had reco- 
vered its wonted calmness that our hearts 
were impressed with a due sense of the mer- 


ciful protection we had experienced. 

As the day advanced the wind abated, and 
the enlivening rays of the sun well accorded 
with our happiness. The Naiad having us in 
tow spread all her canvas, steering a direct 
course for Gibraltar. All fears had ceased, 
and the gladdened faces seemed to anticipate 
nothing but sure as they turned towards 
the obje ctof our destination. This enjoyment, 
near as it appeared, was again interrupted by 
a ery of “A sail a-head!" The next report, 
that “she looked large,” was soon confirmed 
by—* A ship of the line!” 

The cofisciousness of our own weakness 
magnifies every object of terror, and blinds us 
to the resources that may be still at our dis- 
posal. “ Thestranger must,” it was su 
“be the advance of the squadron which es- 
caped to the southward:” and so confidently 
did the captain believe it, that a consultation 


plea 





* Five o'clock. 

















was held, when it was resolved to destroy the 
battered hulk, and make our escape in the 
frigate. Preparations to carry this decision 
into effect were about to commence, when the 
private signal dispersed our hasty fears; and 
we then recollected that Admiral Louis had 
gone to Tetuan for water. 


Scraps of Italy. 


The Rock opened to our view about eleven. | 


On the preceding evening the governor re- 
ceived information of the defeat of the com- 


bined fleet by a market-boat, which had been | 


present; and in honour of the victory he di- 


rected a salute to be fired by the garrison. | 
When we arrived near our anchorage, the bat- | 


tery of the Devil's Tongue commenced firing, 
and a feu de joie followed along the lines: 
each ship manned her yards and cheered as 
we passed; and our entrance in the Mole was 
very gratifying. Crowds of every class came 


to greet and congratulate us; and although so | 
jealous a rivalry then existed between the two | 


services, that scarcely an officer of the line 
came on board, we experienced much atten- 
tion from those of the royal artillery, and 
some of us partook of their hospitality. The 
contrast of our ship's present appearance, with 
the bright sides and the majestic beauty which 
marked her proud course a few days before, 
was very striking to an indifferent observer: 
to those who felt identified, as it were, with 
her fortunes, the reflection of her helpless 
condition, and the honourable scars she on 
made a grateful and lasting impression. We 
had endured danger and suffering, but we had 
triumphed! 

Disabled ships continued to arrive for seve- 
ral days, bringing with them the only four 
prizes that were rescued from the fury of the 
late gale. The anchorage became covered 
with ships. In the mole lay six dismasted 
hulls, whose battered sides, dismounted guns, 
and shattered ports, presented unequivocal 
evidence of the brilliant part they had taken in 
the gloriously contested battle ; a little beyond, 
the more recently arrived lay at their anchors. 
At this proud moment no shout of exultation 
was heard, no joyous felicitations were ex- 
changed, for the lowered flag which waved on 
the Victory’s mast marked where the mourned 
hero lay, and cast a deepening shade over the 
triumphant scene. The exertion which was 
necessary to refit the ships did not however 
permit the mind to dwell on this melancholy 
subject. Ina few days several were ready to 
proceed home; and on the 4th of November, 
the Victory and ourselves bent our course for 
England. As we were the first who took the 
returns of our killed and wounded, nothing 
was ‘known of our loss by our friends until our 
arrival, although several ships had preceded 
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no pen can describe it; it would have wrung 
the most callous heart. 

I could not bear to hear the effusions of grief 
which burst from the childless parent, or wit- 
ness the sorrow of brotherly tenderness, and I 
hastened to the affectionate embraces of my 
own family. 


From the Keepsake. 
SCRAPS OF ITALY. 


BY LORD MORPETH. 


On seeing a Tree in the Isola Bella upon which 
Buonaparte had carred some Letters two 
days before the Battle of Marengo. 


Percuance as here, beside the crystal flood, 
In pleased repose the hero-despot stood, 
Where art and nature emulously smile 

With all their charms on each enchanted isle, 
The scene’s own soft contagion gently stole 
O’er each stern purpose of his toil-worn soul : 


| Perchance e’en here he griev'd awhile to mar 





us. Their suspense can be imagined ; for the | 
anxious inquirer only knew that we had suf- 


fered severely. Fach day our pretracted ar- 
ri oy their solicitude, hoping, yet 
the eager eye watched the signal 
ced approaching ships. At length 

our destination, and arrived in 
Sound ‘on the 4th of December. 
Boats innumerable floated round us with faces 
expressive of the torturing anxiety which was 
felt ; and a moment ensued of such boundless 
joy to many, and bitter agony to others, that 


we 
Plymouth 


| 
| 





Such climes of beauty with the waste of war ; 

Wish'd that the tumult of his days might cease 

In some bright vale, in some blest home of 
peace ; 

Sigh'd for the joys he ne’er was doom’d to 


gain ; 
Then rush'd to conquer on Marengo’s plain. 


Il. 
On Leaving Bologna. 


Farewe tt, Bologna! Peace be on thy walls, 
Thy long-drawn porticoes, thy marble halls! 
I sing not, that thy broad and sunny plain 
With plenty girds the Adriatic main ; 

That the pale olive and the purple vine 
Love to ascend thy neighb'ring Apennine. 
The Muse for thee would fondly seek to raise 
At Painting’s sister shrine one note of praise. 
With art unerring, since to nature true, 

The bold design ae each Caracci drew; 
Here great Domenichino caught the flame, 
Equall'd, but not obscur'd his master’s fame ; 
Here on the canvas Guido !earn'd to trace 
The might of passion, and the soul of grace ; 
With darker lineaments, and sterner shade, 
Guercino’s skill each manly form array’d ; 
While soft Albano from the Paphian grove 
Stole every gentle form of infant love. 


it, 
On Virgil's Tomb. 
Anxp dost thoa rest e’en here, thou mighty 
shade ? 
Can yon gray mound be so indeed divine? 
Was all of thee that could remain here laid? 
All—save thy deathless, save thy matchless 
line? 
For none like thine, howe'er the creed be 
wrong, 
E’er o'er my soul held such transcendent 
sway; 
Not e’en blind Homer's universal song, 
aa my own Shakspeare’s wild and passion’d 
ay. 
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And oh! the vision to my view unfurl d, 
That makes thy tomb be worthy e’en of 
thee! 
Earth, sea, and sky, the brightest of the world: 
Beneath me is thy own Parthenope. 


Still where the vine’s young tendrils freshest 
creep, 
Where all is lovely that is not sublime, 
Honour'd thy grave, and peaceful be thy sleep, 
Art's fav'rite son, mid nature's fairest clime. 


IV. 
On Leaving Italy 


My steps are turn’d to England—yvet I sigh 

To leave Ausonia’s blue and balmy sky; 

I fain would linger mid her hills and plains, 

Their living beauties, or their bright remains ; 

Still tread each ruin’s haunted round, and still 

Explore the windings of each storied rill, 

The evpress grove, the vineyard’s trellis'd 
shade, 

The olive thicket, and the poplar glade. 


My steps are turn'd to England—yet I grieve 
That this should be my last Italian eve. 

And ye eternal snows! whom now I hail 

In twilight’s rosy hues from Turin’s vale, 
Whom nature to the land a barrier gave, 
Sublime to view, but impotent to save, 

Thus the next sun shall o'er ye set, but I 
Must gaze upon it in a colder sky. 

My 


steps are turn’d to England—and oh 


shame 
To son of hers who thrills not at that name ! 
Call'd by the inspiring sound, before my eyes 
My home's loved scenes, my country’s glories 
Tise , 
The free and mighty land that gave me birth, 
Her moral beauty, and her public worth ; 
All that can make the patriot bosom swell— 
Yet one more sigh—bright Italy, farewell! 


From the Literary Sourenir 
SONNET TO THE SWALLOW TRIBE. 


AUTHOR OF “ SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH 
MANY LANDS.” 


HY THE 


Wurrr-bosomed strangers, wandering tribe, 
that bring 

News to our isle, of pleasant summer weather ; 

From what far shore did ye set out together, 

To show us your red beak, and purple wing ? 

I guess ‘tis pleasant for ye, feathered people, 

When winds are still, and evening waxes dim, 

To wheel and frolic round the silent steeple, 

Or down the stream, er o'er the lake to skim, 

Pr'ythee dear bird, indulge me in my whim; 

Come, cease your twittering play, and tell me 
where 

Ye live when ye're at home, and al! about it; 

And how such tiny things as you are, dare 

(For I, my summer friends, do somewhat 
doubt it) 

Trust your frail wings to the wide fields of air. 





Sonnet to the Swallow Tribe.—On Love. 





From the Keepsake 
ON LOVE. 


BY PERCY BYSSUF SHELLEY. 


Wuaris Love? Ask him who lives, what is 
life ; ask him who adores, what is God. 

| know not the internal constitution of other 
men, nor even of thine whom I now address. I 
see that in some external attributes they resem- 
ble me, but when, misled by that appearance, I 
have thought to appeal to something in com- 
mon and unburthen my inmost soul to them, I 
have found my language misunderstood, like 
one in a distant and savage land. The more 
opportunities they have afforded me for expe- 
rience, the wider has appeared the interval be- 
tween us, and to a greater distance have the 
points of sympathy been withdrawn. With a 
spirit ill-fitted to sustain such proof, trembling 
and feeble through its tenderness, | have every 
where sought, and have found only repulse and 
disappointment. 

Thou demandest what is Love. It is that 
powerful attraction towards all we conceive, or 
fear, or hope beyond ourselves, when we find 
within our own thoughts the chasm of an in- 
sufficient void, and seek to awaken in all 
things that are, a community with what we 
experience within ourselves. If we reason, we 
would be understood ; if we imagine we would 
that the airy children of our brain were bor» 
anew within another's; if we feel we would 
that another's nerves should vibrate to our 


| own, that the beams of their eyes should kindle 


at once and mix and melt into our own; that 
lips of motionless ice should not reply to lips 
quivering and burning with the heart's best 
blood:—thisis Love. This is the bond and the 


| sanction which connects not only man with 





man, but every thing which exists. We are 
born into the world, and there is something 
within us, which from the instant that we live, 
more and more thirsts after its likeness. It is 
probably in correspondence with this law that 
the infant drains milk from the bosom of its 
mother; this propensity develops itself with 
the development of our nature. We dimly see 
within our intellectual nature, a miniature as 
it were of our entire self, yet deprived of all 
that we condemn or despise, the ideal proto- 
type of every thing excellent and lovely that 
we are capable of conceiving as belonging to 
the nature of man. Not only the portrait of 
our external being but an assemblage of the 
minutest particles of which our nature is com- 
posed :* a mirror whose surface reflects only 
the forms of purity and brightness: a soul 
within our own soul that describes a circle 
around its proper Paradise, which pain and sor- 
row and evil dare not overleap. To this we 
eagerly refer all sensations, thirsting that they 
should resemble and correspond with it. The 
discovery of its antitype ; the meeting with an 
understanding capable of clearly estimating 
our own; an imagination which should enter 
into and seize upon the subtle and delicate pe- 
ceuliarities which we have delighted to cherish 
and unfold in secret, with a frame, whose 


* These words are ineffectual and metapho- 
rical. 


Most words are so,—no help! 
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nerves, like the chords of two exquisite lyres, 
strung to the accompaniment of one delighiful 
voice, vibrate with the vibrations of our own; 
and a combination of all these in such propor- 
tion as the type within demands: this is the in- 
visible and unattainable point to which Love 
tends ; and to attain which, it urges forth the 
powers of man to arrest the faintest shadow of 
that, without the possession of which, there is 
no rest nor respite to the heart over which it 
rules. Hence in solitude, or that deserted 
state when we are surrounded by human be- 
ings and yet they sympathise not with us, we 
love the flowers, the grass, the waters, and the 
sky. In the motion of the very leaves of 
spring, in the blue air, there is then found a 
secret correspondence with our heart. There 
is eloquence in the tongueless wind, and a me- 
lody in the flowing brooks and the rustling of 
the reeds beside them, which by their incon- 
ceivable relation to something within the soul 
awaken the spirits to dance of breathless rap- 
ture, and bring tears of mysterious tenderness 
to the eyes, like the enthusiasm of patriotic 
success, or the voice of one beloved singing to 
you alone. Sterne says that if he were in a de- 
sert he would love some cypress. So soonas this 
want of power is dead, man becomes a living 
sepulchre of himself, and what yet survives is 
the mere husk of what once he was. 


From the Buyou. 
LIFE. 


BY MISS EMILY TAYLOR 


“ Wuar is the gift of life 7” 
Speak thou, in young existence revelling ; 
To thee it is a glorious, god-like thing ; 
Love, Hope, and Fancy lead the joyous way, 
Ambition kindles up her living ray 
There isa path of life marked out for thee, 
A thornless path, and there thy way shall be: 
A thousand spirits by thy side shall fall, 
But thou shalt live, and look beyond them all ; 
Yes, Life indeed may seem a joyous thing. 


“ What is the gift of Life” 

To thee, subdued and taught by wisdom's 

voice, 
Wisdom of stern necessity, not choice ? 
Whose cup of joy is ebbing out in haste, 
Who has no fountain to supply the waste ; 
Whose spirit, like some traveller gazing round 
On broken columns in the desert ground, 
Sees but sad traces on a lonely scene, 
Of what Life was, and what it might have 


been ; 
Oh! is not Life a sad and solemn thing ? 
“ What is the gift of Life” 


To him who reads with Heav'n-instructed | 


eget 

Tis the first dawning of eternity ; 

The future Heaven just breaking on the sight ; 
The glimmering of a still increasing light ; 

Its cheering scenes foretastes of heav nly joy, 
123 storms and tempests sent to purify : 

Oh! is not life a bright inspiring thing ? 


“ What is the gift of Life” 
To him whose soul through this tempestuous 
| road 
| Hath past, and found its Home, its Heav'n, its 
God? 


Who sees the boundless page of knowledge 
spread, 

And years, as boundless, rolling o'er his head ; 

No cloud to darken the celestial light ; 

No sin to sully, and no grief to blight ; 

Is not that better life a glorious thing ? 


——— — 


From the same. 


THE STRANGER PATRON. 
BY WILLIAM J. THOMS. 
* This is no mortal business.”—Shakspeare. 

Tue setting sun, tinted with his golden beams, 
the bright vine leaves that clustered Juxuriant- 
ly round the little window of the studio in 
which Giulio Arnolfo, the ablest sculptor in 
Florence, studied and practised those princi- 
ples of art by means of which he oped to gain 
at last, that far distant and uncertain reward of 
genius—the admiration of posterity; and the 
valley by which Florence is surrounded lighted 
by his gorgeous splendour, presented a scene 
so perfectly beautiful and picturesque, that it 
had succeeded in withdrawing for a time Giu- 
lio’s attention from the model which he was 
then about to finish, and his thoughts from 
that dearer object on which they were more fre- 
quently employed—his beloved Berta. 

While he gazed with the passionate intensity 
of an artist on the surrounding landscape glow- 
ing in the brilliancy of departing day, and on 
the distant hills, whose various heights and si- 
tuations contributed by the diversity of their 
colours to complete the beauty of a scene cal- 
culated to inspire deep feelings of poetry and 
devotion, the hum of the busy city, the gentle 
murmur of the Arno meandering in its peace- 
ful course, and the vesper chimes of the neigh- 
bouring churches and monasteries, plunged 
him into a deep and sorrowful reverie. He at 
length aroused himself. “It is indeed very 
beautiful, and yet | cannot gaze on it without 
sadness: something oppresses me, some unde- 
finable feeling of sorrow mysteriously arises 
from this vast field of beauty to weigh down my 
naturally buoyant spirits. Strange, that the 
contemplation of such magnificence should at 
once delight the eye by its brightness, and 
plunge the soul into despondency by the dark 
and hidden fancies which it gives rise to! But 
a truce to such folly; I must to Berta, if she 
miss her walk, I shall return ungladdened by 
her smiles and thanks, which outvalue all the 
fine feelings in Italy.” So saying he was 
about to leave the apartment, when the door 
opened, and he was prevented by the entrance 
of a stranger. 

He was a man of noble appearance, who, by 
the dignity and refinement of his manners more 
than by his commanding figure and richness of 
apparel, impressed upon his beholders the con- 
viction of his superior rank. Though some- 
what past the prime of life, his step had not 
lost its elasticity, nor was the original vigour 
of his frame diminished ; and his countenance, 
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which bespoke a calm and philosophic endur- 
ance of the ills of this world, possessed at the 
same time an indescribable expression of power 
and benevolence, calculated to procure for him 
alternately fear and reverence. He was dress- 


ed in mourning, but the materials of his habit | 


were of the most costly nature ; and a diamond 
cross, which was suspended to a broad crimson 
riband round his neck, shone in mournful 


though brilliant contrast to his otherwise som- | 


bre costume. Giulio, who at first imagined 
the interruption might have proceeded from the 
arrival of one of the many idiers who frequent- 
ed the studii of the artist, apparently less for 
the purpose of purchasing than of retarding 
their productions, was about to protest against 
being detained, when he was arrested by the 
superior demeanour of his visiter, whose ap- 
pearance seemed to promise the only recom- 
pense which could be made for delaying his 
visit to Berta—the probability of his becoming 
a patron, and one of rank and affluence 

The stranger commenced the conversation 
“Signor Arnolfo, though hitherto personally 
unknown to me, I am acquainted with you 
through your’productions, more especially one 
which has established your claim to the charac- 
ter of an enlightened and accomplished artist.”’ 
Arnolfo bowed—“ I mean the Wounded Cupid 
in the collection of the Palazzo Impress- 
ed with admiration of your abilities, I have se- 
lected you as the artist by whom a sepulchral 
group, solemn in its design, and sad in its im- 
port, must be executed.” ‘“ Must be—there is 
little need of must be, when both fame and gold 
are to be had for the trial,” responded Arnolfo 
to himself; but his visiter proceeded. “ The 
design is that of a youth mourning over the 
dead body of his betrothed—the figures are to 
be the size of life; the price five thousand 
crowns, and the time of completion this day 
twelvemonth, Any alterations you may sug- 
gest except as regards that point, I am not 
only willing but anxious to receive, but upon 
that | am determined—by this day next year the 
figures must be completed. 

“Plague on his must be,’ again muttered 
Arnolfo, then addressing the Stranger, said 
“ Signor, proud as | am of the task which you 
have been pleased to assign to me, | am still 
more so from the consciousness of having ob- 
tained that distinction by the former exertion 
of my hamble talents, and will endeavour to 
prove my sense of your kindness by tle punc- 
tuality and zeal with which | will obey your 
behest."—“ I do not doubt it, Signor Arnolfo, 
but as I leave Florence immediately, and shal! 
not return till the twelvemonth is expired, pray 
give me your ideas upon the interesting work 
which | have proposed to you.” “ Willingly; 
and the more so as | should prefer for a sub- 
ject, should you concur with me, a lover watch- 
ing his expiring mistress, for of two distressing 
ideas, an amiable and atfectionate maiden sunk 





in a placid sleep, the type and harbinger of 


death, eagerly and attentively watched by an 
afflicted lover, in whose countenance is painted 
the horrible conflicts of love, anguish, hope, 
and despair, is less heart-rending, than to see 
the pallid corse of all of earthly that he ever 


loved, gazed on by the chosen of her heart, | 


with love for what it has been and with horror 


at what it is—cold unfeeling clay, a tenant for 
the noisome grave and food for the worms of 
earth. 1 am perhaps however hazarding a con- 
jecture on the arrangement of the group, which 
may not accord with the object to which it is 
intended to apply it when finished —Pray, 
Signor, what may that be?’ “ Time will show,” 


| replied the Stranger, “ in the meanwhile let it 


be as you propose ; there is but litile difference 
between the glazed eye of the dying and the 
closed eye of the dead, yet slight as it is, the 
here and the hereafter wait upon the change. 
1 will now show you my idea of the positions 
into which I think the figures should be 


| thrown :""—so saying, he took up a crayon and 


hastily sketched upon the wall, a rough but 
masterly outline of the design. The spirit 
which pervaded this trifling performance in- 
creased the astonishment which seized the 
youthful artist when he remarked, that though 
every line was correct and expressive of the ac- 
tion of the group, the heads of both figures 
were wanting. “I fear me, Signor,” said Ar- 
nolfo, “that my work will fall far short of 
what so great a master of the art would wish, 
yet spite of my fears I must acknowledge my- 
self greatly obliged for this specimen of your 
skill, and for the study which it will save me ; 
believe me, I do not mean to flatter you, but I 
feel that in embodying that idea I shall pro- 
duce a masterpiece.” 

‘ Your commendation is flattering,” replied 
the Stranger, “I had but intended to assist, 
not to dictate your management of the work.” 
“ Pardon me,’ continued Giulio, whose admi- 
ration and wonder increased as he contempla- 
ted the sketch; “ pardon me,” but I would 
fuin know why one so talented has omitted the 
heads of the figures ; surely you who have told 
the subjects by the headless trunks, have other 
reasons than fear of failure in the countenances 
for this omission.” “ Oh there are many and 
good reasons for that, Signor Arnolfo, and per- 
haps none better than that I have improved 
upon the Grecian who veiled the face, whose 
passions he dared not attempt to paint, and so 
have left them entirely to the imagination of 
the spectator. But the evening is fast closing ; 
are my terms such as you could wish?” Giu- 
lio, whe was overwhelmed by his liberality, ex- 
pressed himself in the warmest terms of grati- 
tude, and promised that his wishes should be 
attended to in every respect. “ Here then is 
thy reward, Signor Arnoltfo, but remember thy 
task must be finished by this day twelvemonth : 
Fare thee well!” sosaying, andhaving thrown 
a purse well filled with gold upon the table, the 
Stranger took his departure 

The astonished Giulio immediately returned 
to the examination of the drawing on the wall, 
the beauty and truth of which plunged him 
into an eestasy of admiration and delight. The 
more he gazed the greater was the wonder 
which it produced in him, but when at the 
highest pitch of enthusiastic excitement he re- 
collected the emphatic manner in which his 
new patron had insisted upon the design being 
completed by a certain time, bis mysterious 
bearing, and the circumstance of his waving all 
explanation of the purpose for which the statue 
was intended, he felt considerable repugnance 
to the andertaking, and would, if his visiter had 
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not left him, have been inclined to throw aside 
the golden opportunity which presented itself, 
and to decline the newly offered patronage de- 
spite the liberal reward attendant upon his ex- 
ertions 

These circumstances contributed to allay 
the joy which he would otherwise have felt at 
the prospect of being shortly united to Berta, 
the possession of so large a sum removing the 
only obstacle to their union which existed ; 
and though the sight of the purse which re- 


mained untouched upon the table excited 
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| at last be compelled to do so. 
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had almost promised became daily more insup- 
portable, it seemed as if for want of being satis- 
fied with any production of his own, he should 
His creative 


| powers appeared suddenly to have abandoned 


pleasing and brilliant hopes within his breast, | 


the events of the evening appeared so myste- 
rious and unintelligible, that on the considera- 
tion of them he relapsed into the fit of melan- 
choly from which he had scarcely roused him- 
self at the entrance of his visiter, and which 
was renewed with increased force at his depar- 
ture. 

But Giulio’s was a restless and vacillating 
spirit ; and by the time he had hastily cleared 
up his studio, arranged like a very lover his at- 
tire, and arrived at the dwelling of his Berta, 
he had shaken off the gloom which enveloped 
his mind, and was all light and air at the t- 
dings he was about to communicate 

Glad and joyous that night wes the meeting 
of Giulic and Berta, for it the first in 
which, with any well founded hope, they had 
deliberated upon plans of future happiness 


The more than womanly mildness of Berta was 


shown in the deep-felt silence 
tears by which she evinced her delight and sa- 
tisfaction at the brilliant prospect which now 
opened before them ; ever enthnu- 
siastic and impetuous, ist hastily 
formed schemes of future conduct. and visionary 
ideas of never ending enjoyment 

Wild and incoherent were the fancies which 
floated before his heated now 
would he purchase a villa on the banks cf the 
Arno, where the presence of liis Berta should 
cheer and encourage him in his studies; and 
now he determined not to quit Florence, but 
enjoy with her the society to which he hoped 
his talents would introduce them; and as he 
hastily and impetuously expressed his quickly 
changing thoughts, the flash of his eve, the ra- 
pidity of his utterance, the very tone of his 
voice were so peculiar and expressive, that 
they seemed the result of that unearthly joy 
which old crones and dotards pronounce to be 
the infallible and fatal token of a doomed man 

The hour of parting at length arrived, and 
though while at the side of Berta, the youthful 
sculptor felt loth to say—good night; yet the 
farewell once uttered, he was all impatience to 
retrace his steps, and ere he sought his couch 
to gaze once more on the drawing of his new 
patron. Though he viewed it with increased 
admiration, envy gradually found an entrance 
into his bosom, and whispered him that his re- 
putation might be tarnished if it were known 
that instead of supporting the dignity of the 
artist and exercising his own imagination, he 
had consented to become a copyist by adopting 
the ideas of another. 

Actuated by these feelings, he was from that 
moment continually employed in designing and 
new modelling the subject, yet though the 
thought of executing it in the mannerwhich he 
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was 


and grateful 


while Giu 


revelled mi 


imagination 


| 


him ; his ideas, which once crowded upon him, 
seemed to have fled at the moment when their 
presence was most needed ; and instead of, as 
they were wont, answering his beck in bright 
and airy throngs, they now rose slowly and la- 
boriously befure his exhausted fancy. Yes, in 
spite of the study and meditation which he had 
expended upon them, every fresh sketch seem- 
ed more faulty than its predecessor. This 
wanted expression, that wanted grace; in one 
the figures were too stiff, in another they were 
unskilfully arranged; in short, strive as he 
would, the original design remained unrivalled. 

Months passed away in this manner, and the 


| commission of his patron, hitherto uncommen- 








ced, now appeared less likely than ever to be 
completed ; tor Berta, who had inherited from 
her mother a weak frame and delicate consti- 
tution, had latterly evinced alarming symptoms 
of a rapid consumption 

This circumstance was fatal to Giulio’s stu- 
dies; he felt that he should not long possess 
her, and anxious to seothe her by his kindness, 
and alleviate her sufferings by his tenderness, 
he was unremitting in his attendance upon her, 
gratifying all her wishes and anticipating all 
her wants 

It was at the close of a warm spring day, 
that Berta, reclining on a couch, was left to the 
care of her afflicted and desponding Giulio; a 
small lamp burning befure an image of the Vir- 
gin shed a tremulous light over the apartinent, 
and the cool gales of evening wafted through 
the veil-like curtains of the window, lulled her 
to that repose, which her exhausted state re- 
quired, but which had been denied to her by 
the oppressive heat of the day. While Giulio 
gazed on the pale and faded cheek which had 
but a few weeks before seemed to him the 
roundest and rosiest that ever gladdened the 
eye of an admirer, his heart cual within him, 
when he reflected in how few and quick!y fleet- 
ing hours the frail and beauteous form, in whom 
all his happiness was centered, would perish like 
its rivals the sweet flowers of spring ; and how 


| that with her all his dreams of joy would pass 


away, and leave him to a waking as replete 
with wo, as his visions had been with bliss. 

By such agonizing thoughts as these was his 
mind distracted and his whole frame agitated. 
His bosom swelled with the extremity of his 
grief, and the tears started to his eyelids: stil] 
not one sigh had he power to breathe, not one 
tear could he shed to relieve his sufferings and 
alleviate his distress. Care-worn and heart- 
broken with the attention of a nurse and the af- 
fection of a busband, he bent over his exhaust- 
ed Berta, whose mind wandering in her sleep 
to the recollection of those by-gone moments, 
when made happy by the assurance of requited 
affection, their hearts were exchanged and 
vows of eternal constancy mutually plighted, 
she gained temporary strength from the ex- 
citement, and as she slept exclaimed, with all 
the energy of fondness, * And will you always 
love me, Ginlio?” 

What Giulio’s sensations were when he 
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heard that overwhelming evidence of affection 
few can tell; ho felt as if at that moment the 
extremes of bliss and misery were centered in 
his breast: painful and terrible was the strug 

gle which checked the involuntary expression 
of his feelings; a faintness came over him 

stupor was rapidly overwhelming him; but the 
tears poured down his rugged cheeks—he wept 
—and in the midst of sorrow was comforted 
that the rest of the sleeper remained undis- 
turbed. But the hour of his trial was not yet 
passed away: his mind, already tortured be- 
yond the ordinary limits of human endurance, 
was destined to undergo still further suffering 
on the rack of blighted affection. While he 
yet wept and remained immoveable through 
the weight of his affliction, his eyes wandered 
unconsciously round the apartment, and when 


they reached the wall whereon the shadows of 


himself and Berta were reflected, he was filled 
with horror at perceiving that the dark outline 
presented a surprising and fearful resemblance 
to the designof the stranger. Great and terri 

ble was the shock, which it gave him and the 
overpowering impression that the hand of Pro- 
vidence had guided the mysterious events of 
the last few months, rushed upon his mind and 
harrowed it 

Horrified at this awful indication of his ap- 
proaching destiny, consciousness gradually for- 
sook him, and after a few moments spent ina 
struggle for mastery over his feelings, he fell 
senseless to the floor; and thus hastened the 
catastrophe which his distracted fancy had an 
ticipated. 

The noise of his fall, which bronght her bro- 
ther Giacomo and the nurse into the chamber, 
likewise awakened Berta, and the sudden alarm 
which it occasioned her, brought on all the 
worse symptoms of her complaint to that de- 
gree that Giulio was necessarily left unheeded, 
while their attentions were directed to the as- 
sistance of Berta; but in vain. She was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, and the exer- 
tion proved fatal to her: her frame already at 
tenuated by the rapid progress of the disease 
could offer no further resistance, and the rup- 
ture of a blood vessel] placed her beyond the 
reach of mortal suffering 

Wonderful are the ways of Providence, and 
the powers of human nature. Giulio, whose 
grief had hitherto been most immoderate, and 
whose returning senses communicated to him 
fresh causes for indulging in it, bore without a 
tear this sudden bereavement, and he who a 
few hoursbefore felt assured that nothing could 
afford him consolation under such an event, 
was able almost immediately to comfort and 
condole with her fond and unhappy brother. 
So true it is, that he who sendeth afflictions 
will enable us to bear up against them, and will 
“ temper the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

It was a sad sight, when a band of maidens 
clothed in their funeral robes of white, bore the 
lamented Berta to her grave; and as they 


scattered flowers upon the coffin many of the 
spectators wept and said, “ Alas! death has 
cropped the sweetest flower in Florence 

Giacomo, loud in his grief, and exhausted by 
his continua! lamentations, was obliged to lean 
for support upon the arm of Giulio, who pro- 
ceeded with an undaunted step and an undim- 


The Stranger Patron. 


med eye to the grave in which they were about 
to lay the remains of his betrothed. Many 
marvelled when they saw his placid demean- 
our; but none believed it to result from indif- 
ference or want of feeling, and though they 
knew not the cause, they felt assured that a 
sufficient one existed 

Atthe close of this imposing ceremony Giu- 
lio returned to his studio, as if to banish all re- 
collection of his misfortunes by the resumption 


| of his long neglected pursuits, upon which he 


apparently entered with an increased enthu- 


| siasm, seldom quitting his retirement but when 


forced by the summons of a friend, and careful- 
ly excluding from itall his accustomed visiters. 
A settled and gloomy melancholy appeared to 
possess him ; and as his friends saw trom time 
to time how thin and emaciated he became, 
they regretted that he gave himself up to such 
incessant application. Early and late was he 
employed: the noon-day passenger watched 
him as he passed, and the houseless wanderer 
was cheered by the rays of his midnight lamp 

This was, however, acourse which could not 
long continue ; and it happened that Giacomo, 
who was an accomplished painter, wishing to 
consult him upon a point of art, was surprised 
by Giulio’s not attending to the signal which 
he had given to such friends as he desired to 
hold communion with. The signal was twice 
or thrice repeated, and with as little effect as 
before ; Giacomo alarmed at the circumstance 
called loudly upon him to open the door. “ Ar- 
nolfo, my dear friend, | wish to see you: pray 
answer me; if you are too busy, tell me when 
you will be at leisure, and | will come again.” 
Sull he received no reply. Fearful of the 
cause of this continued silence, he applied his 
shoulder to the door, and succeeded in bursting 
itopen. What was his astonishment, when he 
beheld Arnolfo, resting his head upon his 
hand, apparently asleep, before a splendid and 
newly finished monument! He attempted to 
arouse the artist, but the icy coldness of his 
hand told to the terrified Giacomo that Giulio 


Arnolfo, the sculptor, slept in death. 





Atthe foot of the monument in which, though 
modelled after a drawing on the wall of the 
apartment, Giacomo speedily recognised the 
figures of his sister and Giulio, Jay the open ta- 
blets of the latter, and in the first leaf was 
written 
“To my dear Friend and Brother, Giacomo. 

By the love I bore towards your sister, by 
the esteem I bear towards yourself, I implore 
you to comply with the last wishes of your dy- 
ing friend. Let me be laid in the same grave 


| with my beloved Berta, and place over us the 


tomb which, thanks to the blessed Virgin, I 
have lived to finish. As for the gold, the wages 
of death, expend it I beseech you in deeds of 
charity, and in masses for the souls of your ill- 
fated sister and friend. Fear not that its re- 
turn will ever be demanded from you, he from 
whom | had it was no dweller upen earth, 
Farewell! as you would have my spirit rest in 
peace, obey my bidding. Farewell. 
G. A.” 
The doubts which Giacomo might otherwise 
have felt as to obeying the wishes of his friend, 
were however removed the evening before his 
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and 
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interment. A stranger, enveloped in a large 
travelling cloak, knocked loudly at the door 
and inquired for Signor Arnolfo. Giacomo ir- 
ritated at the indecency of thus disturbing the 
house of mourning, hastened out, with the in- 
tention of reprimanding the intruder, but was 
checked by finding, in answer to his questions, 
that he was the mysterious visiter whose com- 
mission had been attended with such fatal re- 
sults. Giacomo accordingly explained to him 
the unfortunate circumstances which had atten- 
ded his former visit, and begying that the tomb 
might be applied agreeably to the wishes of the 
artist, offered to return the purchase money to 
the stranger, who, seemingly shocked at the 
events which had taken place. declined receiving 
it, and expressed great anxiety that it might be 
disposed of as the deceased had specified; then 
bidding Giacomo, a kind though hasty fare- 
well, he took his departure, and was heard of 
no more 

This monument, which was long visited for 
the beauty of its design and execution, and the 
interesting history connected with it, is how- 
ever no longer inexistence. In the year I7— 
when the church in which it was placed was 
fired by lightning, it shared the fate of many 
noble memorials of the affection and skill of 
former times, which were then mingled with 
the dust they were intended to perpetuate : 
and in these pages remains the only record of 
The Sculptor of Florence and The Stranger 
Patron 


—=_ 
From the Keepsake 


A LEGEND OF KILLARNEY 


‘TuHenr was once upon a time, near the west- 
ern coast of Ireland, a romantic valley inhabit- 
ed by a few peasants, whose rude cabins were 
surrounded by the most luxuriant trees, and 
sheltered by mountains rising almost perpen- 





dicularly on every side. Ireland has still many 
beautiful green vales, but there is not one so 
deeply, so securely nestled among the hills, as 
the one, of which | speak. Add the depth of 
the deepest of these lakes to the height of the 





loftiest mountain that towers above us, and 
you may then, form some idea of the deep se- 
elusion of this forgotten valley 

Norah was the prettiest girl in the little vil- 
lage. She was the pride of her old father and 
mother, and the admiration of every youth who 
beheld her. The cottage of her parents was 
the neatest in the neighbourhood: Norah knew 
how to make the homeliest chamber look cheer- 
ful, and the honeysuckle round the casement 
was taught by her hand to twine more grace- 
fully than elsewhere 

There was but one spring of water in this 
valley; it was a little well of the brightest and 
clearest water ever seen, which bubbled up 
from the golden sand, and then lay calmly 
sleeping in a basin of the whitest marble. 
From this basin, there did not appear to be any 
outlet; the water ran into it incessantly, but 
no one could detect that any part of it escaped 
again! It was a Fairy well! 

In those days there were Fairies! so says tho 
legend, and so says Crofton Croker, that ini- 
mitable historian of the little people of Ireland 


in the olden time: ours is not a story involv- 
ing in its detail national habits and character- 
istics; on such ground who would dare to com- 
pete with arm? not I. 

To return to the well: it was, as I said be- 
fore, a Fairy well, and was held in great vene- 
ration by the inhabitants of the valley. 

There was a tradition concerning it which 
had time out of mind been handed down from 
parent to child. It was covered with a huge 


| stone, which, though apparently very heavy, 
| could be removed with ease by the hand of the 


most delicate female; and it was said to be 
the will of the Fairy who presided over it, that 
all the young girls of the village should g° 
thither every evening after sunset, remove the 
stone, and take from the marble basin as much 
water as would be sufficient for the use of each 
family during the ensuing day; above all, it 
was understood to be the Fairy’s strict injunc- 
tion that each young maiden, when she had 
filled her pitcher, should carefully replace the 
stone: if at any time this were to be neglect- 
ed, the careless maiden would bring ruin on 
herself, and all the inhabitants of the valley : 
for if the morning sun ever shone upon the 
water, inevitable destruction would follow. 

Often did Norah trip lightly to the well with 
her pitcher in her hand, singing the wild me- 
lodies of her country, with her beautiful hair 
decorated with the bright red berries of the 
mountain-ash, or the ripe fruit of the arbutus 
tree, and leaning over the bubbling spring, fill 
her pitcher, carefully replace the stone, and 
return to her parents without one sad thought 
to drive away sleep from her pillow. 

This could not last for ever: Norah was 
formed to be beloved, and svon a stranger 
youth came to the valley,—a soldier—one who 
had seen the world. He was clad in armour, 
and he talked of brighter scenes :—ah! could 
there be a brighter scene than that lone valley ? 
He dazzled the poor girl's eye, and he won her 
heart; and when she went at sunset to fetch 
water from the fairy well, Coolin was always 
at her side. 

Her old parents could not approve of such 
an attachment. The young soldier's stories of 
camps and courts possessed no charms for 
thei, and when they saw that Norah loved to 
listen to him, they reproved their child for the 
tirst time in their lives, and forbad her in fu- 
ture to meet the stranger. She wept, but she 
promised to obey them, and, that she might 
avoid a meeting with her lover, she went that 
evening to the well by a different path to that, 
which she had been accustomed to take. 


She removed the stone, and having filled the 
pitcher, she sat down by the side of the well 
and wept bitterly. She heeded not the hour: 
twilight was fast fading into the darkness of 
night, and the bright stars which studded the 
heavens directly over her head, were reflected 
in the erystal fountain at her fect 


Her lover stood before her. 


“Oh! come not here,” she cried, “ come 
not here. I have promised not to meet you: 
had I returned home when my task was done, 
we never should have met! I have been diso- 
bedient; oh! whydid I eversee you’ you have 
taught me how to weep!” 
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‘Say not so, dearest Norah,” replied the 
oung soldier; * come with ine 


“ Never! never!” she emphatically exclaim- 


ed, as she hastily arose, dvanced from the 
well “J, who never broke my word, have 
broken it to-night! | said | would not meet 
you, and we have met She uttered this, in 
an agony of tears, walking wildly forwards 
whilst C n, with her hend clasped in both 
of his sed by her side endeavouring to 


pacify 


‘Your fault, if it be one.” ea 





ek 
“was ins intary ur irents wi a 
you, and w i they know how tenderly | love 
vou, they nuver t ms thie son 
You say i not leave them; well, we I 
perhaps way stay here, may labour tor them 
and tor 1. Whatisthere | would not re 
for my N i You are near your h ori 
mi ne 1d how, dearest, good might 

Norah did smile upon him, and softly 
ing the w set, she stole to her own chaiiber 
and soon fell seep, full of tond thoughts « 
the poss f her parents’ sanction to her 
lover's suit 

Shi t soundly for several hours 

At ’ iwaking with a wild scream she 








started from her bed. “ The well! the we 
I neglected to replace the stone 
yet be morning No—no—no, the 





dawn is just appearing: I will run, | shall 


be 








ng the well-xnown poth, the 
tops of t eastern hills were red with tl ir 
approa { sunrise Is that the first sunbeam 
that oilds yonder mountaia No it cannot 
be—she will yet be in time 

Norah id now reached a spot from when 

looking d nwairds, she could see the well, at 
the distar of a few hundred yard She 
stor | 1 statue; her eyes were fixed, o1 
hand grasped her forehead, with the other she 
pommted torwards So suddenly had amaze 
ment arrested ber flight, that ber attitude re 
tained th ippearance of tion: she might 
have passed tor the statue of a girl runnin 
but she was motionless. The unclouded morn 
ing sun was shining brightly on the spot: t 
spring, once »yventie, was new sending torth 
a foaming torrent, which was rapidivy mundat 
ing t valley Already the alarmed villagers 
were rushing from their cabins, but N ft Gad 
not mov her hand was still pointed t r 
the spot, but she appeared unconscious of 


danyer 

Stull the foaming torrent poured forth, and 
the water approached the spot where she sto 
Coolin, who had been seek ng herevery wher 
now ran towards ber: his footstep roused he 
and, crying My parents: save them sie 
fell at his teet 

He bore her in his arms upa hill which was 
near then still the torrent raged behind 


flood became wider and det iD 


them, the vast 
When they reached the summit of 
it appe ired to be a wooded island; water sur 
rounded them on every side, and their resting 
place became gradually smaller and smalie: 
Many other green is 
some less extensive than that on which they 


had found a temporary security; and these 





ands were to be seen 





gradually grew smaller and smaller, and va- 
nished one by one 

“Oh! that we were on the summit of yon 
mountain,” said Coolin: and kissing Norah's 
vale cheek, he erved, * Is there no hope? my 
poor girl, mv own dear love 
exclaimed 
Norah where are they ’>—Oh' they have pe 
rished, the victims of their only child's disobe- 


My parents my parents 


er's arms the lovers 
awaited their doom The waters still rose 
higher and higher—the island became indis 
tinet t was a speck t was gone 

imity having expiated 
her error. the wrath of the Fairy was ippeased 
The waters rose no more; but the beautiful 
V y of the Fairy well now lies buried under 
the clear waters of the Lake or KILLARNEY 
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nished copy of 
have been yrreat- 
3 tents OF all the An- 
nuals, this is perhaps the most uveful, and the 





Wr have an earivy anc t 














mest varied It is not confined to articles of 
it Linusement ut contains abundance of 
’ e and curious matter. | 1 complete 
, year replet 4 details 
iteresting ¢ s bie iphi al 
nos of distinguished persons lately de- 
ceased. There is also a quantity of minute in- 
format fa sci very pleasantly 
relieved by poetry and light terature The 
wi wever, is 80 We ‘ wh, and is so ge- 


neraiy mppreciated, that we need hardly re 
commend it to our readers We take the fol- 


ng lines from a poein ent the “ Au 
tumnal Eve written for the Time's Tele- 
scope by Delta, of Black “ls Magazine 


The shower hath drifted o'er; the blue 


" 


Of cloudless heaven shines softly through 


st s the air, the sea is ca 

! right-bloomed flowers outbreathing balm ; 
rom the west, with orange ray, 

Serenely clear, and calmly g 

The sun oks forth o'er fans isies 


'erearth and heaven setting, sminiles 











day in clouds hath passed, 
rain, and roared the blast, 
Though morning's orient flag onfurled 
Scarce awed the shades that dimmed the world 
And ftire-e ed Noor resple rent car 
Ploughed vainly through deep musts afar,— 





And evening radiance ! | 
For dreary doubts, ding gloom 





And dreams, whose dwelling was the tomb 


The murmuring bee, from flower to flower, 
Is roaming round the blos'my bower, 
The clustering bower, where jasmine w reath 
Is nixed with odurous flowers ; beneath 








creeping honeysuckle weaves 
ts vellow horns with ivy leaves 
And round about, in many a row, 
The lilies of the valley blow 























Upshooting snowy bells between 
Luxuriant stems of darkest green 


How bright, how beautiful, the day 
In its calm lustre dies away, 
As if the clouds that wept the while 
Now dried their tears, and turned to smile 
Down on the verdant vales of earth, 
Whose looks have chang 'd from gloom to mirth 
On every blade, and lea!, and stem, 
Of diamond drops a diadem 
Around is sprinkled, bright and clear 
As Beauty's sympathizing tear 
When sinless sorrows cause its flow — 
The fruits depend from every bough, 
Mellow and ripe; } 


the downy peach, 
The purpled plum, and nectarine, each 
Half shaded by its leaves, in hue 
Diversified, and varying too. 

With note melodious, clear, and free 
Upon the moss-browned apple-tree, 
Within the ancient orchard’s pale, 
The blackbird, Scotland's nightingale 
Sits singing, and responses sound 
From every grove and garden round 


We must add, that besides numerous wood 
cuts scattered through the work, there is a 
good line engraving after Teniers 

SONNET 
“* Turn is no place like home,” the minstrel 
sung, 
The tear of sorrow trembling in her eye, 
Over her pale brow her hair disordered hung, 
And her voice faltered with the frequent sigh,— 
Oh! not unmoved I passed that wanderer by 
Bat ever and anon with mournful chaunt 
That wo-worn figure will my musings haunt, 
Wakening my heart to di epest sympathy, 
Till mine own eyes are wet with starting tears; 
And looking through the veil of future gloom, 
This life but as a pilgrimage appears, 
A journey of a few brief painful years, 
In which we linger, till, our toils o’ercome. 
We seek a better world—a more enduring 
hone Cc 


From the Keepsake 
APROPOS OF BREAD 


BY LORD NUGENT 


Dans cet antre 
le vois fort bien comme l'on entre, 
Mais je ne vols pas comme on en sort. 
La Fontaine. 


Your apropos is a most faithless figure of 
speech. Whatis he but an insinuating rogue 
of a Frenchman, who, give him an inch will 
take an ell, slides himself into company where 
he is the least expected, obtaining his welcome 
by never appearing to doubt it, and then leads 
forward the confiding ear under false pretences 
heaven knows whither, until, too late, we find 
the word of promise broken both to it and to 
the hope 

Not long ago the following story was told 
me apropos of a remark I happened, without 
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calculating consequences, to make on bread. 
“ What deleterious stuff they do put into their 
white bread,” said I to a fresh-looking elderly 
man, with whom I had left London in the 
eight o'clock Gloucester night-coach; for it 
was not easy to hit upon any other subject in 
common between us, who were total strangers 
to each other, but bread, which is common to 
all who have itto eat. Not a word had passed 
since we started from Hatchett's, and we had 
now cleared the stones of Hammersmith. “I 


| do wish the parliament men would do some- 


thing to stop the bakers,” quoth I, scholarly 
and wisely; ‘it’s my belief that oyster shells 


| and dead men’s bones are the wholesomest in- 
gredients in it.” 


“Sir,” said my new acquaintance, putting 


, into the side-pocket of the coach the fur cap, 


in which, despairing of a topic, he had disposed 
himself for sleep, “ Sir,” said he, sitting bolt 
upright, and addressing himself to me for seri- 
ous discourse, “ the bakers have other ingre- 
dients; and if you are as little inclined to sleep 


| as I am, sir, 1 will tell you, apropos of that, 





what happened to me several years ago It is 
an awful story ;—it sounds like a ghost story ; 
but I have been brought up better than to be- 
lieve in ghosts; I am not superstitious, sir, and 


‘am a serious member of the Church of Eng- 


land, but some things do happen to people in 
the course of their hives, which it is very difli- 
cult to account for. 

“ | travel for the wholesale house of M. and 
Co. in the city. My name is Stephen Tud- 
way. Towards the end of March, 1#14, | had 
some patterns of articles in the cotton line to 
take orders upon from some respectable retail 


dealers at Derby. My business detained me 


in that town full four hours later than I had in- 


tended; for I had a longish journey to make 
that day, and several small retail houses to call 
at in my way to Matlock. Make what haste I 
could, the night had set in gloomy and wet, 
before I came upon the wild country that bor- 
ders on that town. I had but lately under- 
taken to do business on that road, and was 
quite unacquainted with that part of England 
It was so dark, and the country so wild, and I 
so much fatigued, that I was very well con- 
tented to put up for the night at the Peacock 
inn, on the edge of Matlock Heath. I must 
say the accommodations were all that a man 
need wish; for the people were civil, the re- 
freshments good of their kind, and there was 
nothing remarkable in the appearance of any 
one, excepting a young woman at the bar, 
who had a cast in her eye that was unpleasant. 
With that | went to bed. The window of my 
chamber gave upon the inn-yard, which opened 
on one side to the heath. 1 closed the shutters 
and drew the curtains myself. Well, I lay 
sleepless for many hours, listening to tho 
storm, which abated gradually, and 1 was in 
great hopes it was near morning, as I fancied 
I could hear the small birds twittering at my 
window; but still no light appeared, and all 
was so remarkably silent, that (1 being accus 
tomed to sleep in towns) some dread caine over 
me. I quite longed to hear the coek crow. I 
began to draw my breath with difficulty, by 
reason of a strange feeling of weight on my 
chest. Suddenly 1 thought I heard a distant 
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shriek; it was repeated, and seemed to ap never was bred to it, nor made it a practice. I 
proach from the heath till it was right und do not know whether it is peculiar to me—I 
my winds nd very piercing; and I thoug ure y it is—but I !in those situations a 
1 could catch the words, * For God's sake sort of ‘ness and dizziness-like come over 
help' TL | | lose all power of my limbs; and I 
“ Now, sir, lam aman who never cares t rfeltt peculiarity so strongly as on this 
push myself rward into other people's cor I thought it would | 1 great risk 
cerns; and | ed that the folks of 1 I ind lam a fa y war I was alone with 
would be about in an hour or two at mos ne the young woman, and nobody to help me; yet 
might he!p the poor body So I lay quiet, not | | wished t ve her, and » ist turning in 
knowing whether it was day or night t | own mind what to do, when the poor soul 
soon found that it was still night. Being flung herself off the rock on the contrary side 
the habit of travelling with property, | b to that on which I was s ling: I just saw 
usual, fastened the door by double lo I t the te flare of her gow st ming in the 
the key was egging your pardon in th ‘ it moonlight, ae fell; and ina 
por ket of my nalis ind my smalls were nt after I heard a hea sound, as if her 
saving your presence,—under my pillow. Not i had come first to the g nd and was 
ithst fis | th precautions, tl ( t by the fall: a wi i vw followed 
was thrown open with violence, and th t f sir. 1 ter when | certainly 
light th upp on the stair-head | saw ta these word n te ln stinctly but 
figure of aw in an arti iw te t t t 7 Yy e I sh ve | vet , Mr 
ton d er r 1 to my be 3 ear For i \ | know y i \ 1 micht ive saved 
God's | gain it ere I aske lam gone—gone a ve shall meet 
few hurried questions, and felt 1 h distres rit I rht twelve ich a cloud as 
but the nswer I cou tain fr her . w sailing towards th ' be in the 
was, that I could he fe, perhaps more . ind you then m eet t the foot of 
fort t she meditated a crime which | iit this f | remember remenibe At this 
prevent! ‘For God's sake, help" a | ment the cloud passed over the moon; it 
cricd Iam on t nt of committing a ¢ e dark nd | tt } y I got 
cid 1 left my father’s ise on purpose ¢t , t voung woman's end had so bewil 
throw myself from the rock where he. tl i ' ' [ had tnesse 
ceive st met me But Hea » is } } Ar The xt we eemed t : trangely. | 
Imm which I could not resist. led me fj was with mvy far I nlied my bus ness 
my path to this inr Something told me that 3 vs t I neve i this strange 
I shou! re find one who has the power t occurrence fr ny mind foras le moment 
help a ni Follow ‘ ectly | am ind never il assume t ( rave to im 
distra i tness to my « e,or pr part it even to Mrs. Tudyw before whom |] 
vent it So r, the poor creature burst | never had a secret in my But I remem 
int a flood f tears, and rushed out of ti ber the newspapers were f { t! tale of tha 
door s i j ir her hurrying down the young we iY I live n fear; for [ thought 
stairs. What could I do, sir, but { w her I should be taken up as having consented t 
I hac ily iy horseman'’s cloak wit what ir nature re ed trom Time, whiel 
reach ! I threw round me, and it is | wished t see me to fly r for | 
habit to sleep in my worsted stocking 1 like y that next spring would t me again to 
to be partic ir As ! followed her out « th sart f the ontry wl 1 Lnow ge much 
door of the house, the moon was shining briglit ed to avoid 
and clear; I tracked her by her white co't The March following I expected, I was 
drapery, and, during the intervals when I cou , red to travel into D shire with 
not see her, by the sound of her voice, w! tterns. J urr re regular in our 
atil! cried ‘ For God's sake, help business. On the 31st of March f wing I 
ae | cenery around the inn, which I now “ gain at Derby A ! 1 was detained, 
for th st time saw clearly by the light of | and till a stil ter hour than the year before 
the n n, was wild and terrific: rock and) [ was thor ehiy benighted t edge of 
tangled brakes, with here and there a birel: or Matlock Heath. I searched in vain for the 
an alder shooting up against the bright eky Peacock inn; and lost myself among the wilds 
The road which | had travelled the n ght Db The m n shone brightly. but the way was so 
or as left far to our right After, as near | rough that I was fain to dis nt from my 
as | can guess, three-quarters of an hour's ra horse, who was sinking under me with fatigue 
pid pursuit (daring which my feelings of wor I led him with great trout g the brakes 
der aud fear were so strong, fecould neit nd stones, until, pursuing a s » path up a 
call : speak to her, I could ly follow.) we | bank, I found myself st ed at the top by a 
fame ta thet t of a tall rock. not very ar pre pice It all at once oc rred to me that 
some of those which I had passed on the skirts | this wasthe very rock frot hich the year be 
of Dove-dale the day before ‘To this rock sl re, on exactly such a 1 it, the unhappy 
elung, and began to climb the side of it whi young woman “hae flung her ! Her last 
wast enst abrupt, till she reached the t p words suddenly came across nie I cannot tell 


For God's sake, help" again sh cried; ‘this | how it was, sir. but I felt as if I had been 
t £ 


ia t spot where last he left me lam goin brought there again by Providence to meet 
g ! g g ) 

over u may save me—make haste! make | her, as she had promised me I must do. I lay 

haste' For God's sake, help! | down amid the brush-wood in utter despair, 


“ Now, sir, from my earliest youth I have | and looked over into the hellow, and, although 
had a sirange dislike of clambering heights; | | I am far from being superstitious, I really did 
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€xpect to see something. A winding path led 
to a little glade surrounded by stones at the 
foot of the rock, which might be about one hun- 
dred yards from the place where | lay. Judge, 
sir, of my feelings, when I plainly saw the 
figure of a woman in white come slowly along 
the path glade It 
with difficulty, and as if in pain; and it kept 
its hands to its head, round which an article of 
handkerchief, such as the country women wear 
was closely folded. It stopped in the middle 
of the glade and looked round, as if expecting 
and I thought it uttered a 


ita the seemed to walk 


to find some one 
e i as if of disapt My blood 
sound a I f dtsappointment y vb ( 


curdled within me—lI felt that no wealth would 


tempt me to present myself before her, for I 
more than believed it was the same figure that 
had thrown lf from the rock. If I stirre 

among t! yrush-wood to make my escape sht 
would surely have seen me, and, | warrant 


done me a mischief. | could only lie stil! 
gasping th fear; listening to my own heart 
beating, (as the song has it ‘ the bounding hart 


amid the reo« and gazing steadfastly upon 
her as she paced to and fro, and I felt myse 
thorough! vowerless. At length the fig 
dropped its hands from its head, and 
see marks of blood and clay upon the handker 
chief that bound her forehead With another 
ess iscontent, the figure left th 
glade by the same path by which she had en 
tered it. [| cannot express how much | was 
relieved at 
tom,—tor now 


ig rid of 


the sight of this phan 
I really believed it such. It 


was angered at not finding me where it had 
made the strange appointment to meet me | 


lay, however, slinddering, and afraid to move 
lest it shou 
from when 


cross me 


| have only reurred to some ambush 
the moment I stirred, it might 





“ The moon had risen high behind my back 
as I lay king steadfastly on the glade upon 
which it shone radually the light was 
dimmed, as it : i was passing across l 


turned my head to look round and see wha 


was the mait with the moon,—when, sir- 

gracious heavens'!—there stood the figure 
erect, the eves bent down upon me, and it 
overshadowe: The precipice was betore 
me; what | feared worse was behind me. | 


started on my feet; and I felt myself on the 
edge of the rock and failing Sir, a despairing 
man will cling to any thing; I caught by the 


’ 

the ghastly figure itself. In 
my turn | cried, ‘ for God's sake, help !'—bnt 
the figure, v uich was stately as a corpse 
laughed as we fell together !— 

“ A power of curious things may happen in 
a man’s life-tim I had fallen out of bed on 
the floor of my chamber at the Peacock inn on 
Matlock Heath, (theugh, thank Fortune, not 
much hurt,) and the clean white-striped Man 
chester head-curtain of the bed was in my 
hand; and tiv was crowing under my 
window like a Christian calling for help. In 
riding from the inn | was astonished to find 
that it stands in a remarkable flat country for 
two or three miles round; so that where could 
[ have been for the precipice of the night be- 
fore? Time, too, sir, had stood still: I had 
come to that inn on the night of the 3ist of 
March, 1814; it was now but the Ist of April 


white drapery 


rock 


of the same year, and my bill mentioned but 
‘one night’s lodging.’ I have sometimes 
thought it might be all a dream ;—but then, 
igain, I cannot justly recollect going to sleep. 
Besides, | am no great dreamer at any time, 
ind my supper that night had been nothing 
articular. If you will believe me, sir, it was 
it one blood pudding, a trifle of pickled sal- 
mon, some of their mild Derbyshire cheese 
toasted, (which I relished exceedingly); and 

tt one drop did I drink that whole night, but 


one jug of egg-flip! 





But sir, now | come to what we were talk- 
g of, apropos of bread. If it was a dream, it 
must have been all owing to the bread, in 
which, | am told, the Derbyshire bakers put a 
n r of pounded Derbyshire spar But, sir, 
1 seem sleepy——” 
_ 
From the Keepsake 
THE HALF-BROTHERS 
BY THE AUTHORS OF THE O HARA TALES 


Leey at sixteen, was the belle, if 
not the beauty of her little sea-washed village 
on the coast of Kent. Other girls might boast 
e pertect shape and handsomer features; 


HAWKINS, 





an 

er effect, her expression, or—if a fashion- 
ible French word may, with allowances, be 
apphed to a lowly maiden—her tournure 


She was also celebrated for 
manner and conversation unusual 

nay, in 
of good 


eclipsed them all 


t Vivacity of 


mm rst young females of ber class: 


the opinions of a numerous circle 


judges, wh constantly enjoved her company 
and d urse, Lucy Hawkins deserved to be 
term witt 

lier mot! kept the post office of the vil 
lage, together with a general huckster’s shop, 
und a hotel in one of her out-houses for very 


erers or sojourners—beds three- 
pence per night | pon a large deal chest, the 
ne's flour-store, which stood under her 
her counter, hard- 


war 


shop wil 1ow, opposite to 


worked labourers, employed in the neighbour- 
hood. would sit and eat their four-penny worth 
of bread and cheese. and drink their half pint 
of small beer, by way of the morning's or 
afternoon's meal; and Lucy generally served 
the or else stood by while they were served, 


nd, at the same time, her good humour ma- 





terialls helped to give zest to their n eagre 
breaklast or dinner. At the upper end of the 


counter was a rush-bottomed, curiously-legged, 
old oak chair, a fixture, put forward fi r any 
chatty neighbour or visiter who might like an 
and since ite establishment 


hour's gossiping 


it had, indeed, seldom been left empty, as was 
indicated, even during its leisure moments, by 
a little round cavity worn tp the tiled floor, 
just at the spot where its successive occu 
pants necessanly rested their heels. And 


with the revellers on the chest, and the nu- 
merous patrons of this oak chair, to say no- 
thing of ordinary customers and her ow n par- 
ticular friends, Lucy became quite a publie 
character, and, as has been hinted, quite a 
favourite. The poor people, who, towards 
night, crept through the shop to their straw 
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beds over the hen-house in the yard, also , house is ill-appointed, but, like it, tidy too, 


shared her sparkling conversation, and ac 
knowledged her cheery influence 
And there were other visiters who also ad- 


mitted her attractions, though it would have | 


been better for Lucy if we could limit her 
encomiustic friends to those already mention 
ed. Over one department of the manifold 
concern she had absolute sway; her motler 
did not know how to read hand-writing, and, 
considering the frequency of almost illegible 
superscriptions on the backs of letters, the de 
putation of authority alluded to became a mat 
ter of prudence, if not of necessity. At the 
inquiry of every claimant for letters “to be 
left till called for,” it was Lucy, therefore, 
who always unlocked the little rude deal-box 
—ubout the size and much in the shape of a 
salt-box—which, clumsily nailed against th 
wooden pane with the slit in the shop window, 
formed the whole material of the post-otlice 
branch of the establishment 

Many oificers of the preventive-service, al 
though they had abundance of unemployed 
men to go to Mrs. Hawkins’s shop in their 
stead, would call in every morning to ask for 
their letters; and at different hours of their 
idle day return to purchase a quarter of an 
ounce of Scotch snuff, or something else of 
which they could have less use, such as a row 
of pins, a yard of tape, or a reel of thread. In 
fact, it became evident that three of them 
were rivals for the smiles of Lucy Hawkins 

Two of the three soon ensured to themselves 
however any thing but her smiles. For of. 
fences separately received at their hands, she 
invariably left the shop whenever they entered 
\ } show 





it; and as Lucy's conduct was not a mers 





of female anger, they absented themselves 
and gave up their unmanly pursuit The 
third, whose visits were still received, was 
more se! sly in love with Lucy than either 
of his frien but, whether from a nicer sense 
of honour, « hat the fate of the others had 


taught him a lesson, Lieutenant Stone did not 


lightly or hastily tell her so. Much younger 
than his rivals, perhaps he was more romantic, 
and, particularly since Lucy's late specimen of 
self-assertion, would not indulge his admira 
tion with a view to any mean indulgence of 
it. And, in fact, when, after sitting in the 
shop, upon the flour-chest, or in the old chair, 
day after day for more than six months, he at 
last whispered his sentiments to Lucy, the 
declaration sounded seriously and respectfully 
to her ear, and, she concluded, could be mad 
only in one hope—that of obtaining her hand, 
with the due consent of father and mother 
The scene must now he very 
changed to the reader, with a breach of th 


abruptly 


three unities of tim nlace, and action 
Twelve years after Lucy Hawkins accepted 
the suit of her chosen lover, we enter a smal! 
wooden house, indeed a very poor shed, in ano 
ther little sea-coast hamlet, many miles dis 
tant from her native one. The walls of its 


only sitting-room, a kitchen, are bare; 
floor is tiled; and the few articles of indispen 
eable furniture are old, common, and crazy 


c 


and yet the poor apartment looks clean, or, to | 


use an humble but expressive and very Eng- 
lish word, tidy. A woman, as ill-clad as her 


sits on a stool teaching a sturdy, sun-burnt 
boy of seven years to read out of a Reading 
Made Easy. She scems about forty, but may 
be much younger than she looks, for her com- 





posed features would suggest long acquaint- 
ince with misfortune—the often successful 
anticipator of time's utmost efforts to destroy. 
\ half-finished female dress, of materials too 


costly, and of shape too fashionable to be des- 
tined to the use of the lowly occupant of the 
lowly abode, lies, together with the implements 
of woman's industry, upon a table at her side, 
hinting the mode of pursuit by which she 
earns scanty bread for her young pupil and 


herself 





task is over, and Billy is kissed and 
ealled a good boy: and while his mother combs 
his yellow hair in smooth and equal portions 


towards either temple—“ There, my king,” 
she says; “and now, where is brother to take 


you out tu play? 

“The naughty great boys were quarrelling 
Charley on the beach, mother, when he sent 
Billy home to his task to be rid of them 


‘ 


ind what game did they quarrel over 


No ga-om, mother; but Dick Saunders 
called Charley a bad name. 
Tell mother the bad name, my man 
“« Billy caunt—he doesn't know it now, mo- 
ther . 
Their conversation was interrupted by the 
quick entrance of Charley himself. The mo- 
ent his mother saw him, she uttered an 


alarmed ery His clenched hands were thrust 
into his trowsers’ pockets; he frowned, for the 
first time in his lite his mother had seen him 


his lips quivered, tears glazed his eyes; 
face, nay, his forehead and ears flamed 
irlet, and blood trickled down his cheeks. 


Obviously, he had been fiehting a hard battle, 
but, as obviously, was the victor. The boy 
wasabout twelve 


Let Billy go play at the door, and I'll tell 
you, mother,” he said, after she had addressed 


many anxious inguiries to him 
She ied the little fellow out, and shut the 
door upon berself and Charley He dropt in 


1 chair, flar g his arms over the table, laid his 
fuce upon them, and burst into a furious fit of 


Naughty Dick Saunders has hurt you, 
mother’s darling! she cried, ap- 
proaching him ; 

No—not as well as I have hurt Aim—the 
puppy Charles 
‘ Mother, Dick Saunders spoke ill of me, and 


storyteller! the sobbed 
you 

* What did he say, Charley 
“Jecan't repeat it after him—I won't. But, 
» old enough to ask you what I'm 
—~Was Master Turner, who died 








sure he was, Charicy.” She grew 
uneasy 

‘And your husband 

“« Yes.’ 

And my father too? 

She changed colour, and dropt her eyes be- 
neath the deep glance of her child. 

* Now, Charley, | know what they said of 











y 
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you and me; and the time is indeed come for 
me to speak to you of what nearly concerns 
ou. 

“ Did Dick Saunders tell no story, mother?” 
interrupted Charley, sitting upright, and again 
unconsciously scrutinizing her face. She raised 
her eyes, mei his for an instant, and then sank 
back in her chair, covering her features with 
her hands, and weeping dolefully 

“] ask pardon, mother,” said the generous 
and hitherto gentle boy, as he gained her side, 
and put his arms round her neck: “ you al- 
ways loved me, and [| shall always love you, 
let them say what they will of us. Kiss 
Charley, mother, won't you?” 

Fondly, almost wildly she embraced him, 
and resumed No, Charley—Master Turner, 
my husband, was not your father: stop a mo 
ment.” She siept into her little bed-room; 
returned with a sinall, oval. red leather case; 
placed it in his hand; sat down; averted her 
head; began to move the work on the table, 
and would vainly hide her continued tears, as 
she added, “‘ Open that, and you will know 
more of your father.” 

While he obeyed her commands, Charley 
recollected that he had more than once de- 
tected his mother weeping over the little red 
leather case. When the miniature met his 
eye, the boy started 

“ My father was a ship's captain!” he cried 

“ He was an officer in the king's navy,” she 
answered 

*“ And a gentleman, mother?” 

“ His commission made him one, Charley ; 
but he would have been a true gentleman 
without it 

“ And he married you before Master Turner 
married you, mother? 

“Charley, your father and I never were 
married 

A pause ensued. Charley's features betray 
ed a bitter and a fierce inward combat, as his 
glance still fixed on the miniature 

“Is he dead?” he at length asked 

“ | hope not, but lam not sure. Sometimes 
I think one thing, sometimes another. Listen, 
my king. I was very young when | met your 
father; and I wondered, and many others 
wondered what he could see in me to love. I 
was his inferior inevery way. To be sure, my 
poor mother had managed to keep me at good 
schools till | was a great girl, and perhaps this 
made me something in his eyes. Then, when 
we began to keep company, with father’s and 
mother’s consent, he taught me, like a master, 
himself, a great many things that improved 
my mind and my manners, ay, and my heart 
too; but I am not going on with my story 
We were to be married at the end of two 
years. Before the first year came round he 
was ordered from the blockade service to a 
ship, at only a few hours’ notice. He ran 
down to our shop, and showing the letter, 
prayed mother to let us be made man and wife 
that very evening. She would not hear of it, 
saying | was too young, and did not know my 
own mind, and would not know how to behave 
as his wife. He begged and prayed once 
again, and cried tears, and went on his knees; 
she held firm to her word. But, alas! Charley, 


it had been doing better if she had not held so | 


firm to it, or else not have left us alone to take 
leave of each other that evening. Crying and 
sobbing, in sorrow and in love, we forgot our- 
selves, Charley; and next day, ay, before it 
was day, your father left our village, and I 
have never seen him since 

But he has sent letters to you, mother?” 

“| wot none, if he did: though I believe he 
did, and that an enemy kept them from my 
hands. A very short time after he left us, my 
father died, my mother grew poor, and we 
were turned out of our comfortable little house, 
not being able to pay our rent. The shop was 
re-opened by a woman and her daughter who 
bore me no good will, and on your father's ac- 
count too He had paid some compliments to 
the daughter before he met me, and they 

i1med me for taking him from them. And— 
God forgive me if I wrong either mother or 
daughter—but I do fear that letters from your 
father to me, and from me to him, were stopt 
yy the new keepers of our P »st-office. Well, 
Charley, you were born while my mother 
and I lived in a very poor way, trying to sup- 
port ourselves with our needles, and keep out 
of the work-house. Your father’s silence al- 
most broke my heart. I did not suspect foul 
play about the letters then; ‘tis only lately 
people gave me some hints, and all I could 
think was that he had forsaken us both, my 
king. Mother died too, and you and | were 
left quite alone, Charley. Years after, when, 
try as | would or could, we were getting worse 
and worse off, Master Turner came from his 
village to ours, on business, and knowing my 
whole story, asked me to marry him. He was 
a man well to do in the world at that time, 
and a kind man too; and so, after giving up 
all other hepes, I thought, Charley, that, even 
for your sake, I ought not to refuse a comfort- 
able home and comfortable living. But it 
seemed as if every one was to have ill-luck 
with me. Good Master Turner began to grow 
poor from that very day, till last year, when he 
died, leaving us as badly off as he found us; 
and that’s the whole story, Charley; only, 
here are you and J living alone again, with 
your little half-brother, Billy, to keep us com 
pany.” 

“ Well; and I be glad of his company, mo- 
ther,” said Charley: “I always loved little 
Billy for his own sake, and because he loved 
me'—(the mutual affection of the boys was 
indeed very remarkable) “‘ and now, though, as 
you say, he turns out to be only my half-bro- 
ther, Ll! love him better for his father’s sake, 
who was a friend to you when you wanted a 
friend. Jut we must open the door and let 


} 


' 


him in 

Billy's voice had been heard calling on 
Charles to run down with him to the beach, 
and see the grand three-masted ship that was 
passing but a little way out, and, people said, 
seemed about to send a boat ashore. Ere 
Charles went to the door, he held out the 
miniature, and asked, “ May I see it often 
again, mother 

“ Keep it,—'tis your own, Charley—here” 
passing a riband through the loop at its top, 
* hang it round your neck.” 

As his mother secured it, he once more felt 
her tears dropping fast on his head, and look- 
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ing up into her face, he stole his arms around 
her 

“ Go, now, mother’s darlings,’ as hand in 
hand they left her humble threshold; “ but, 
Charley, do not stray out far on the sands: it 
will be a spring-tide, [ fear, and the breeze 
comes fresh from the sea.” 

Still hand in hand they proceeded on their 
walk, Billy unusually communieative, and 
Charles unusually silent. Indeed the younger 
boy remarked his brother's taciturnity, and 
taxed him with it They met groups of their 
former playmates in the village street, whom 
the child wished to join; but Charles, chucking 
him closer to his side passed them by, knitting 
und holding up his head. On the 
er groups, and the young 


= 


his brow 


shingles appeared ot 
misanthrope would not descend to the water's 
edge until he had proceeded several hundred 
yards above their position 

- a beautiful spring day. The breeze 


lashed the waves into a sportive fury. Sun and 
cloud, light and shade, alternated their effects 
over of the sea, streaking it 
with g ind pea-green, with dark purple or 


deep blu Now a distant was a white 


the wide bosom 


sail 


speck on the horizon, now a spot of dark, dot 
ting aclear sky. The three-master, of which 
little Billy had spoken, lay-to, about a mile 
from shore. Charles knew her to be an East 
Indiaman. His brother urged him to approach 
her as closely as the sands permitted. Still 
wrapt up in his own thoughts and feelings 
Charles silently stepped down the shingles, 


looking jealously around to note if they were 
alone 

Behind him, as he began to move towards 
the waves, was a low line of cliff, forming, at 
a particular point, a jutting platform, from the 
outward edge of which the continuation of the 
ciiff swept, like a buttress, to the shingles 
Before him stretched the strand, to nearly the 
distance of half a mile, where it was met by an 
irregular circle of black recks, closely wedged 
together, and enclosing the last patch of sand 
visible even at low tide. Charles had not in 
tended to approach this spot; but as he walked 
in an oblique direction from it, some straggling 
boys appeared coming against him, and he 
hastily led his little charge to the convenient 
screen of the tall rocks 

The tide had for some time been coming in 
Often before, however, Charles had ventured 
farther out, when it was more advanced, and 
returned to shore with only wet feet and 
asplashing. The rocks could not at any point 
be easily scaled, so high and broad was their 


barrier; nor did they admit of egress into the 
sandy area they girded, save at a particular 


spot, sea-ward, where, some feet from their 
base, appeared a narrow fissure, still difficult 
of access. Charles therefure walked round 
them until he gained this opening ; then, as- 
sisting his little brother to climb up to it, the 
two boys seon stood upon a projection inside 
the rocky belt, and turned their faces towards 
the sea 

They could perceive, by a bustle on the 
deck of the Indiaman, now so near to them, 
that a boat would soon be lowered from her 
side. They looked out, much interested, until 


the boat lightly touched the tossing waves 
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near the vessel's prow, and became strongly 
manned, as if to put off for shore. Still, how- 
ever, the men rested on their oars, and seemed 
waiting for some other person to descend 
And, in a mood that sympathized with the 
Charles continued te watch the boat, 
daneing to and fro, and sometimes almost 
jumping out of the water; for the breeze grew 
stiffer, and the waves rougher. Half an hour 
he stood motionless, disregarding, for the first 
time in his life, the prattle of the little boy at 
At last the individual for whom the 
boat waited, clad in blue and white, and gold 
Billy's great delight, jumped in 
men, stood up, at their head, 
pointed to shore, and was rapidly rowed to- 
wards it 


scene, 


his side 


lace, to 


wnongst his 


For some time the near roar of waters had 
ringing in Charles's ear, but he made 
light of the warning, for he confidently argued 
from experience, whenever his thoughts re- 
verted to the matter, that there was still suf- 
ficient time to return to the shingles with 
Bat he did not reckon that 
the spot of sand, along with which he now 
much higher than the 
outer sands which stretched to the bases of the 
He did not reckon that the tide, ata 
certain period of its flow, after turning a near 
point of land, usually ran with almost the ra- 
pidity of a mill-stream, against the right hand 
segment of the barrier, and then, directed by 
ts curve, inundated in a trice the previously 
the shingles. Above 
did not remember what his mother had 
Linted at parting; for, indeed, her omen 
proved true; it was a spring-tide 


The boat, still seen at a distance, 
glanced athwart the patch of sea revealed 
through the fissure at which the boys looked 
out. More alive, after its disappearance, to 
the unusual noise of the waters, Charley took 
his brother's hand to lead him home by the 
way they had come. To bis consternation, a 
fiercely-crested wave leaped into their faces 
through the narrow opening, drenching both 
to the skin. He let go Billy's hand, and sprang 
up to the top of the circular wall of rocks. A 
foamy sea tossed all around him. His eye 
caught the gallant boat, about a quarter of a 
mile distant. He screamed to it; jumped down 
to his brother; dragged him up to the 
spot he had just quitted, and screamed again. 
There was a little cavity, formed by the irre- 
gular junction, at their sharp extremities, of 
the rocks, and in this he placed the now be- 
wildered and weeping child, to preserve him 
from being dashed inward by the quickly in- 

and clinging himself to the 
highest pinnacle he could grasp, once more he 
wildly hailed the boat 


been 


scarce a wet shoe 


stood enclosed, was 


rocks 


open space between it and 


ship s 


! 
little 


creasing sca, 


Most probably he had now caught its notice. 
It put round and pulled towards him; but soon 
seemed deterred from venturing too near the 
dangerous rocks 

“Oh God!—oh, mother, mother! your Billy! 
Mother's darling! Ae at least will be drowned, 
though I may swim till they pick me up—and 
all my fault!—but no, no He pulled off his 
jacket and vest, and tore his shirt into lon 
strips.—** No! he shall not '—Come, Billy! | 
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will tie you to my back? never fear, my king 
—and see if I don't swim like a fish for you!’ 

The child, having heard and noted all his 
words and actions, had stopped crying, and as 
if struck with Charles's noble conduct and 
sentiments, and unconsciously sympathizing 
them, answered: “I won't, Charley, | won't; 
—I should sink you, and we should only be 
drowned together, then, and no one left with 
mother.” 

All this while breakers had been dashing 
from without nearly up to the summits of the 
rocks at the opposite sweep of the circle, and 
as Charles eagerly, indeed violently renewed 
his entreaties, they at last came leaping and 
plunging up to its very edge, like dark, white- | 
maned war-horses, trying to rear and paw over 
some high and well-guarded embankment 
Once again he hoarsely cried out to the boat 
It was nearer to him, but still seemed cautious 
of actual approach. He turned for the last 
time to Billy, and seized him in his arms to 
compel him to do his bidding. The riband 
which held his father’s miniature round bis 
neck snapped in the exertion; the miniature 
itself was rolling outwardly into the surf; he 
snatched at it, and secured it, but lost his 
balance, and the next instant was kicking | 
among the breakers. 

The captain of the East-Indiaman had wit- | 
nessed the greater part of the scene between | 
the young brothers, and, as he saw Charles 
tumble from the rocks, gallantly ordered his 
men to dare a good deal, and pull towards the 
spot where the boy had sunk. Presently Char- 
ley reappeared, swimming stoutly ; not for 
the boat, however, but back again to the now 
almost invisible rocks. The captain and his 
men called to him, but he did not heed them 
It has been mentioned that when the boys | 
walked out to the sands, they directly turned | 
their backs upon a platform formed in a low | 
line of cliff. At that moment not only the | 
platform and its rugged buttress-base, but the | 
shingles beneath, were perfectly dry. Now | 
the raging surf of a spring-tide, excited by a 
stiff breeze, foamed up to the level of the for- | 
mer: and almost simultaneously with Char- | 
ley’s reappearance, a woman, screaming loud- 
ly, descended the difficult passage from the 
brow of the cliff, and gained the slippery shelf. | 
Many people followed her to the top line of | 
the precipice, but no one ventured to her side 
Hercries reached the young swimmer, through 
all the roar of the sea, and he redoubled his 
vain efforts to reach his little brother. But | 
very soon exertion became useless. At one 
enraged and reinforced charge of the breakers, 
the area enclosed by the rocky circle, hitherto 
little intruded on was inundated, and no part 
of the black barrier-line remained visible, ex- | 
cept that formed by the pinnacles amid which 
the child stood wedged: a curling chain of 
foam supplied its place. And now, his mother 
from the shore, his brother from the sea, and 
the captain and his men from their boat, wit- 
nessed the conduct of the little sufferer. He 
had been sitting; he stood up: a breaker | 
struck him; he staggered: another came; he 
fell, disappeared : was still seen, however, upon 
a point of rock, raising his hands, and clapping 
them over his bead, until at the third blow the | 


little fellow became ingulphed in the whirling 
waters 

The boat was now very near to Charles; 
and, at last, seemingly attentive to the remon- 
strance of its crew, he turned, and languidly 
swam towards its side 

‘What the deuce has the young grampus 
fished up between his teeth *"’ said the captain, 
as he assisted in reaching out an oar; “a boil- 
ed crab, | reckon; though, where they got a 
fire to boil it, at the bottom of this surf, is more 
than I can imagine 

Charles was dragged into the boat, and with- 
out a word or a cry fell stupified upon its bot- 
tom. The miniature dropped from his un- 
clenched teeth ; the captain took it up. opened 
it, and startled his men by uttering a loud ex- 
clamation. Then he stooped to Charley's face, 
and peered into it; then glanced to the cliff; 
and, finally, ordering every oar to pull for the 
shingles, he knelt on one knee, raised Charley's 
head to the other; and his crew were stil! more 
surprised to see their bluff captain embrace the 
almost senseless lad, kiss his cheeks and fore- 
head, and weep over him profusely, though in 
silence 

The boat had not shot far, when little Billy 
floated ahead. The captain gently, though 
hastily, put Charles down, and with much en- 
ergy assisted in picking up the child, who soon 
lay stretched beside his half-brother, rescued 
indeed from the sea, but, it seemed evident, 
quite dead. Stil! the captain cried, “ Pull, men, 
pull! 

Vigorously and skilfully obeying his orders, 
they ran the lively boat upon the shingles, a 
good distance below the point at which the low 
cliff gradually dipped to their surface. The 
mother flew down to meet her children and 
their unknown friends. The anxious crowd 
followed her. She received Charley from the 
captain's arms ; a sailor followed, holding Billy, 
wrapped in the captain's jacket, to his bosom. 
At her first word the elder boy opened bis 
eyes; after straining him to her heart she flew 
to his brother. No word had effect upon him. 
The captain called out for a surgeon : the vil- 
lage practitioner and the blockade surgeon 
were both at hand. They caused the child to 
be conveyed into a neighbouring cottage, and 
there, in the presence of the mother and the 
captain, promptly engaged in all the usual mea- 
sures for restoring animation. but all failed. 
They repeated their exertions, still without ef- 
fect ; and at length, pronouncing Billy to be a 
corse, left the cottage. 

Charles had been stretched across the foot 
of the bed upon which, wrapped in blankete, 
lay his little half-brother. At first he did not 
comprehend his situation, or notice the oeccur- 
rences around him. Now, however, he seemed 
to hear the departing words of the surgeons, 
for, raising himself upon his elbow, he gazed 
first into his mother’s face, as she sat in silent 
anguish by the bedside, and then he tried to 
move upward towards Billy. While making 
this effort, the captain. gently laying his hand 
on the mother's shoulder, asked to speak aside 
with her. She arose, in the languid indiffer- 
ence of grief, and followed him into a corner of 
the room, out of view of the boat. “ Lucy!” 
was the captain's only word, soothingly whis- 
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pered at her ear. She drew back, looked up 
into his face, and was caught in hisarms. A 


brief explanation proved that her suspicions of | 


her revengeful rival at the village post-office 
were well-founded. While, from the 
sion of the captain's letters to her, Lucy had 
believed him cruel and holding 
back, also, of her Jetters to him, had caused her 
sincere lover to conclude that she was no bet 
ter than a village-coquette, who, the moment 
he left her forgot him, and inst ! 
his memory and his devotion in t} 
new admirer ; perhaps inthe smiles of nore than 
Hence, after her seeming silence of many 


suppres- 


faithless, the 


presence 


* siniic 


one 
years, he had proudly struggled 
Lucy Hawkins for ever ; and though, since their 
parting, he could often have returned to her 
village, he would not so far humiliate himself 


“+r. he condescended to 


lo give up 


Some inquiries, howev« 
make by a confidential person sent for the pur 

ose, merely with the view of ascertaining i! 
ton was alive or dead,—for death alone, he 
argued, could explain her 
About the very time his emissary arrived in the 
village, she had become the envied wife of the 
rich Master Turner ligence ne 
cessarily confirmed his former angry resolu- 
tions 

The captain and Lucy yet spoke, 
Charles's voice sounded shrill and joyfully from 
the bed; “ Yes, Billy, Charley 
Billy '—mother’s darling They stepped 
round to the bedside. He had crept under the 
blankets, and clasped the child close to his bo- 
som; and now, indeed, the efforts of sur 
geons, although despaired of by themselves, be- 
gan to yield 

“He would ne 
him, mother,” said Charles, 
his tears 

“The child lives, by Heavens 
captain 

That day Captain Stone was married to the 
woman of his early choice; and having des 
patched before evening the trifling business 
which first called him to shore, he conveyed 
his wife to his ship, together with her two sons, 
and pursued his voyage 


supposed conduc 
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laughing through 
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From the Bijou 
TO NIGHT 
BY SIR THOMAS ELMSLEY CROFT, BART 
On, Night! I love thy sadly pleasing time, 
Thy hours with contemplation 
fraught, 
Thy sorrow-soothing silence, broke by nought 
Save the soft nightingale, or rare-recurring 


chime 


peaceful 


Tis Fancy's reign—her uncontrolled sway 
With fairy-peopled visions charms the sense, 
And, with a strange omnipotence 

Conjures up phantoms, but to chase away 


Then wandering, as I watch thy mantle blue, 
It seems a pierced veil flung o'er the sky 
Giving bright glimpses of a world on high, 

Too glorious far for mortal eyes to view ; 

Yet oft Il wish that veil were rent away, 

Ard I might once behold the blaze of heav'nly 

day 


To Night.— The .Iziola.—The Test of Love, &c. 


From the Keepsake. 


THE AZIOLA 


“ Do you hear the Aziola ery? 
Methinks she must be nigh,” 
Said Mary, as we sate 
In dusk, ere stars were lit, or candles brought ; 
And I, who thought 
This Aziola was some tedious woman, 
Asked Who is Aziola?” how elate 
| felt to know that it was nothing human, 
No mockery of myself to fear or hate 
And Mary saw my soul, 
iugh'd, and said, “ Disquiet yourself not ; 


ris nothing but a littly downy owl.” 


Aziola 
Thy music | had heard 
wood and stream, meadow and mountain 


many an eventide 


By 
side, 

And fields and marshes wide, 

Such as nor voice, nor Jute, nor wind, nor bird, 
The soul ever stirr'd 

Unlike. and far sweeter than them all. 

Aziola! from that moment I 

Loved thee and thy sad cry 


Sad 


THE TEST OF LOVE 
BY F. M. REYNOLDS 


Wov tp you, lady fair, d 


If vour heart be truly gained ; 
And if passion of your lover 


scover, 


Be a real, or a feign'd 
With the test I will supply you :— 
If unhappy. when away. 
If unhappy, when he’s nigh you 
If unhappy, night and day; 
If perplexed, abstracted, fretting, 
If pursued by causeless care, 
If some trifle e’er recretting, 
Know you love him, lady fair!— 
If by women Joath'd, det 
If by you enchanting, t! 
If of ev'ry friend divested, 
l hough by friends he once was sought 4 
if unto himself tormenting, 
If torm n to you, 
If tormenting, though repenting, 


Then believe his lov 


‘ningee 


is (rue 


Lady, thus, you may discover, 
If your heart be truly gain'd, 
And if passion of your lover 


Be a real, or a feign'd 


ON TWO SISTERS 


BY F. M. REYNOLDS, 


Youre Dora's gentle, pure, and kind, 
With lofty, clear, and polish’d mind 
But Dora, rich in mental grace, 

Alas! issomewhst puor in face; 

Pity ntwarm, 

A Grecian statue's perfect form ! 


hee r noble sot l uo 


But, Anne, in thee all charms combine; 
Each gift of beauty, sweet, is thine ! 
Thy form surpasses een desire ; 
Thine eyes are rolling orbs of fire! 
Enchanting, perfect. is the whole— 
Pity the statue wants a soul! 








